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The Polish-Ukrainian War: 
A Historical and Political Context 


By Taras Kuzio, PhD 


The translation of Volodymyr Viatrovych’s (2012) book fills an 
important gap in the relatively small amount of available English- 
language literature about 1940s Polish-Ukrainian relations. The 
author, who has spent many years diligently working in Soviet, 
Ukrainian, American, and Polish archives, has published many 
academic articles, books, and document collections. As head of the 
Ukrainian Institute of National Remembrance in 2014-2019, Viat- 
rovych is one of the leading authorities on Ukrainian nationalism 
and Ukraine during World War II. 

In this volume, Viatrovych’s major thesis states that the tragic 
events between the Poles and Ukrainians during the 1940s should 
be regarded as “The Second Ukrainian-Polish War.” Two main 
factors can explain this war. First, he defines the first war as 
the 1918 battle for control of Lviv and Galicia, in which Ukrai- 
nian forces were defeated at about the same time as the Polish 
defeat of Lithuanian forces in Vilnius. Second, unlike most Polish 
and Western scholars and researchers, Viatrovych does not focus 
exclusively on one event, namely Volhynia in 1943. Instead, he 
places it within a broader war that began in 1942 in the Kholm- 
Pidlashia regions and ended in 1947 in the Trans-Curzon Region 
(in Ukrainian - Zakerzonnia). His broader historical context of 
asecond Polish-Ukrainian war is similar to the approaches of 
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VIII The Polish-Ukrainian War... 


Timothy Snyder (2003a) and Stephen Rapawy (2016), who both 
describe the Polish-Ukrainian conflict in the 1940s as a “civil war.” 

In theory, Poland’s academic research into its history should be 
more advanced than Ukraine’s, which existed in the totalitarian 
USSR. However, Viatrovych’s (2012) book shows that this is not the 
case when it comes to its victimization complex in Ukraine. Commu- 
nist Poland was always a more “liberal” country than other Soviet- 
ruled or Soviet-satellite countries. It allowed some academic scho- 
larship and semi-independent thinking, both of which were clearly 
not the case in the USSR. In addition, in post-communist Poland, 
the Polish Institute of National Remembrance employs over 2,000 
people, while the Ukrainian Institute of National Remembrance 
employs less than 100. 

Despite these differences, Ukrainian scholarship is not as 
driven by a “tabloidization” of history, and scholars are less afraid 
to publish archives. For example, there is no Polish equivalent to 
the two-volume, almost 1,400-page collection of 478 documents on 
Ukrainian-Polish relations edited by Viatrovych (2011). The Polish 
Institute of National Remembrance, established in 1998 nearly 
a decade before its Ukrainian equivalent, has not published any 
analogous collection of Polish underground documents on the 
Ukrainian-Polish relationship in the 1940s. Perhaps this is because 
such a publication would deny Polish myths and stereotypes, 
thereby undermining their victimization complex. As Viatrovych 
(2017) points out: “Interestingly, the majority of Polish historians 
who reacted to the publication of my book never cite this massive 
collection of new documents” (p. 268). 

Considering the personal attacks launched against Viatrovych, 
which have led to an unwillingness by some Western historians of 
Ukraine and Poland to cite his work, one would assume that his 
scholarship is far worse than what is found in Poland. Harvard 
University Professor Serhiy Plokhy suggested in a letter to this 
author that my essay “should mention the field’s unfamiliarity with 
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Ukrainian Nationalism IX 


Viatrovych’s book, or what may be more appropriate, its unwilling- 
ness to use his findings.” But, as Viatrovych’s (2012) book shows, 
he does not paint Ukrainian nationalists as innocent, and he is 
critical of crimes committed by both Ukrainians and Poles against 
one another. He does, however, insist that the actions of Polish 
and Ukrainian nationalists be judged in an equal manner without 
the customary “Othering” of Ukrainians. Viatrovych (2012) writes 
that “At a minimum, Poles also showed they took the initiative in 
launching conflict actions against Ukrainians” (p. 36). 


Ukrainian Nationalism 


Nationalism does not work in a vacuum but always in relation 
to “Others,” whether these are neighbours or representatives of 
occupying states. Most nations and countries also find it excruciat- 
ingly difficult to come to terms with their difficult past and often 
portray themselves as victims of history. 

Germany is the only country in Europe which has fully 
dealt with its Nazi past. No other European country—including 
Germany until recently—has fully dealt with its colonial and impe- 
rialist past. For example, as a Visiting Fellow at Hokkaido Univer- 
sity in Japan a few years ago, I was made to understand that on no 
occasion could we talk about World War II. 

Ukrainians are routinely labelled “Nazi collaborators,” 
even though millions of Ukrainians fought in the Soviet, Polish, 
Canadian, and US armies against the Nazis. Indeed, far more Ukrai- 
nians died fighting against the Nazis than fighting on their own 
side (Snyder, 2003a). There were more French, Dutch, Italian, and 
other founders of the Council of Europe and European Union (EU) 
fighting for the Nazis than for the allies. More Ukrainians fought 
and died on the Allied side than the French, British, and Ameri- 
cans put together. Of the over 50 Waffen SS divisions, brigades, 
and regiments recruited from non-Germans to fight on the Eastern 
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Front against the Soviet army, the Belgians and Dutch had six divi- 
sions or brigades each, the French, Italians, and Hungarians had 
four each. There were also over 1.5 million Russians fighting on the 
Nazi's side during World War II. Ukrainians had only one division, 
the creation of which was opposed by the Stepan Bandera wing of 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN). 

As stated by Yale Professor Timothy Snyder (2017) in an address 
to the German Bundestag (Parliament), 

more Ukrainian communists collaborated with the Germans than did 

Ukrainian nationalists. This does not seem to make sense to us, and so 

no one ever says it, but it is precisely the case. Vastly more members of 


the Communist Party collaborated with the German occupation than 
did Ukrainian nationalists. 


Although these facts are inconvenient for many scholars 
and publicists to acknowledge, they should be considered when 
discussing Polish-Ukrainian relations during World War II. 


Polish Nationalism and its Victimization 
Complex 


Poles and some other nations in East-Central Europe have long 
possessed a victimization complex; namely that only they suffered 
and only they were innocent of any crimes. Poland’s victimiza- 
tion complex has grown with the Law and Justice Party being in 
power leading to “nostalgia for Polish dominance in the region in 
the 1920s and 1930s” (Iwaniuk, 2017). This more recent revival of 
stereotypes and myths about Ukrainians draws upon four decades 
of Ukrainophobia in Communist Poland and pre-war Polish 
nationalism. 

This leads to two differences between Poland and Ukraine. The 
first is that stereotypes and antipathy towards Poles have never 
been fanned by independent Ukraine. There is no tabloidization 
of Ukrainian-Polish history and crimes in Ukraine. 
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The second is that Poland is a far more nationalistic country 
than Ukraine, although Polish political and intellectual elites do 
not see this as such. Ethnic nationalism in Poland was strength- 
ened by the creation of a mono-ethnic state after World War II and 
has remained dominant in a country where identity is grounded 
in the Polish language and adherence to the Catholic Church. The 
authoritarian nature of Polish nationalism is visible in the policies 
of the Law and Justice Party, with opinion polls showing that only 
31% of Poles are committed to democracy, while 58% are less, or 
not, committed. A quarter of Poles would support a military or 
strong leader, while half would support rule by experts (Pew Asso- 
ciates, 2017). 

A Ukrainian identity based on ethnicity and language is only 
found in the western regions of Ukraine; elsewhere, most Ukrai- 
nians have acivic identity. The dominance of civic identity 
in Ukraine is seen in two ways. The first is that there is not the 
electorally popular equivalent of the nationalist Law and Justice 
Party. Only in one instance has a nationalist party been elected to 
parliament, with (Svoboda [Freedom]) garnering 10% of the vote 
in 2012. This is far less than the popularity of Poland’s Law and 
Justice Party. Second, Ukrainian attitudes to the Russian-Ukrai- 
nian war demonstrate that a significant majority of Ukrainians 
have negative views of Russian leaders, while a far lower number 
hold negative views of Russian citizens. If ethnic nationalism were 
more prevalent in Ukraine, there would be similarly higher levels 
of dislike of the Russian people. 

The rhetoric of the Law and Justice Party “toward Ukraine 
has radically changed from friendly and supportive to the tough 
language of ultimatums” (Iwaniuk, 2017). Ukrainian monuments in 
Poland have been vandalized. In 2016, the provocative film Wołyń 
(Volhynia) contributed to the tabloidization of the very sensitive 
and difficult subject of Ukrainian-Polish relations in World War II. 
No analogous propaganda film was made in Ukraine. 
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After the Law and Justice Party came to power, a resolution on 
“genocide” was unanimously adopted in July 2016 by the Polish 
Sejm with 432 votes and only one abstention. The declaration 
alleged that what had taken place against Poles in Volhynia and 
Galicia during 1943 and 1944 was ‘genocide’. However, no serious 
or impartial scholar believes that the term ‘genocide’ applies to 
what took place. The politicization of this term is evident from the 
fact that ‘genocide’ is only applied to Polish and never Ukrainian 
casualties. If one, for example, uses Professor Paul R. Magocsi’s 
(2010, pp. 681-682) estimates of 50,000 Polish and 20,000 Ukrainian 
civilians killed, does one, therefore, assume that the former consti- 
tutes an act of ‘genocide’ while the latter does not? How many civil- 
ians should be killed before such an act is classified as a ‘genocide’? 

No doubt exists that both Polish and Ukrainian partisan 
groups committed crimes against humanity within the context of 
an overall brutal war on the eastern front during World War II. 
While Viatrovych (2012) believes that crimes against humanity 
were committed by Ukrainian and Polish nationalists, most Polish 
historians and academics claim that only Ukrainians were at 
fault. Poles are unable to comprehend that Ukrainians look nega- 
tively at AK (Home Army) and other Polish partisan groups in the 
same manner as they look at UPA (Ukrainian Insurgent Army). In 
this volume, Viatrovych (2012) repeatedly states that both sides 
committed criminal acts”, which could be qualified as war crimes” 
and that these actions could never be justified (p. 7). 

Poland’s victimization complex is compounded by Western 
scholars, such as Jared McBride (2016) who continues the tradi- 
tion of “Othering” Ukrainians by only focusing on Volhynia in 1943 
(rather than the longer historical period), by only noting Polish 
casualties, only blaming Ukrainian (but not Polish) nationalists 
for violence, and only writing about Ukrainians (but not Poles) 
serving in the German auxiliary police force. His approach cannot 
be viewed as an objective historical account of this tragic war. 
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Magocsi (2010) believes that: “The question of who started 
this cycle of violence and retribution remains a subject of often 
emotional debate among historians and eye-witness survivors” 
(pp. 681-682). Snyder (1999) encapsulates these mutual claims 
and misunderstandings by Poles and Ukrainians: 

Today, both Ukrainians and Poles believe that their claim to Eastern 

Galicia and Volhynia in 1939 and 1945 was legitimate. Both assert that 

the other side collaborated with organs of the Nazi and Soviet occupi- 

ers in Galicia and Volhynia during and after the Second World War. 

Both believe that the other side’s partisans killed their civilians and 

that hundreds of thousands of their own were expelled or dispersed 

through ethnic cleansing after the war. Although in practice these 
beliefs are often held to be mutually contradictory—because one accu- 
sation is usually met with another—logically speaking, they are not. 

Indeed, all these beliefs, in various measures and with various qualifi- 

cations, have their basis in fact. (p. 86) 


Snyder (1999) continues: 


But each side regarded collaboration by the other side to be intolerable 
and inexplicable, whereas it saw its own collaboration as unavoidable 
and forgivable. Evaluations, then and now, of what makes up a neces- 
sary compromise and what constitutes unforgivable collaboration— 
and of the difference between aggression and self-defence—depend on 
differing conceptions of legitimacy. (p. 91) 


The tabloidization of history and the Polish-victimization complex 
prevents an objective discussion of this period of Polish-Ukrainian 
history. Between 2003-2009, the number of Poles who believed that 
their people were the only victims of Volhynia in 1943 grew from 61 
to 89%, while those who believed Poles and Ukrainians both died 
declined from 38 to only 9%. Tabloidization has led to the growth 
of a Polish-victimization complex where Poles believe only they 
suffered during the Polish-Ukrainian war. Following this trajectory 
of public opinion, nearly two-thirds of Poles believe Ukrainians 
were their main enemy during World War II, a higher figure than 
Polish views of Nazi Germans (62%) and Russians (57%). 
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This Polish victimization complex is critically surveyed by Viat- 
rovych (2012, 2017) on many occasions, in this volume and else- 
where. 


Casualty Figures* 


The numbers of Polish and Ukrainian civilians killed in the 1940s 
has proven impossible to calculate with any degree of certainty. 
This is reflected in the wide range of estimates of civilian casual- 
ties in Volhynia by prominent historians in Ukrainian studies, such 
as Professors Orest Subtelny (2000), Magocsi (2010), Plokhy (2015), 
Myroslaw Shkandrij (2015), and George O. Liber (2016). Plokhy 
(2015) provides no footnotes for his estimates and told the author 
that “I looked at Magocsi among other sources. My goal was to see 
what there is in the literature and give a general idea where the 
estimates are” (Plokhy, 2015). Rapawy (2016) points out that all 
Western historians of Ukraine and Polish-Ukrainian relations do 
not give sources for their data on estimates and, “it is likely that 
unverifiable anecdotal information was used extensively” (p. 160). 
Subtelny (2000, p. 475) is the only Western historian of Ukraine 
to rely on asource from Communist Poland (Szczesniak & Szota, 
1973, p. 170) for casualty figures of 60,000—80,000 Poles. Although 
he refers to Ukrainian casualties, he does not provide estimates for 
them. Subtelny (2000) repeats the common Polish refrain of only 
citing estimates of Polish casualties while ignoring Ukrainian ones 
which adds to the Polish victimization complex that only Poles 
suffered in World War II during the Polish-Ukrainian war. 
Magocsi (2010) provides some of the most balanced and 
researched casualty figures of 50,000 Poles and 20,000 Ukrainians 
“as among the more reasonable estimates” (Magocsi, 2010, pp. 
681-682). Similarly, Rapawy (2016) estimates that 20,000-25,000 
Ukrainians were murdered (Rapawy, 2016, p. 305). Magocsi’s (2010) 
“reasonable estimates” (pp. 681-682) are similar to Snyder’s (1999) 
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“responsible Polish estimate” of 50,700 combined Polish and Ukrai- 
nian deaths in Volhynia and Galicia (Snyder, 1999, footnote 32). 

Magocsi’s (2010) and Rapaway’s (2016) estimates are both lower 
than Shkandrij's (2015) “conservative” estimates of 40,000-70,000 
Poles and 15,000-20,000 Ukrainians (Shkandrij, 2015, p. 68). Simi- 
larly to Viatrovych (2012) and Snyder (2003a), Shkandrij (2015) 
writes that the killings of Ukrainian and Polish civilians in an 
atmosphere of Nazi and Soviet ethnic cleansing and mass murder 
“contributed to the population’s brutalisation” (p. 68). Liber (2016, 
pp. 231-239) and Shkandrij (2015, p. 68) —similar to Viatrovych— 
provide broader coverage of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict begin- 
ning in the Kholm-Pidlashia region and spreading to Volhynia, 
Galicia, and Zakerzonnia. Liber (2016) provides casualty figures 
of 50,000-100,000 Poles and 8,000-20,000 Ukrainians (Liber, 2016, 
p. 237). 

Snyder has published three ranges of total estimates of 50,000- 
100,000 Poles and Ukrainians (Snyder, 1999, pp. 97-98), a similar 
estimate of 70,000 Poles and 20,000 Ukrainians (Snyder, 2003a, 
p. 205), and lower estimates of 50,000 Poles and 10,000 Ukrai- 
nians (Snyder, 2003b, pp. 202, 224). Snyder (1999) cites a “respon- 
sible Polish estimate of 50,700 Poles and Ukrainians killed in 
Volhynia and Galicia of who 34,647 are “documented” (Snyder, 
1999, footnote 32). Based on his estimate of 40,000 Polish casu- 
alties, the number of Ukrainians would be 10,700 (Snyder, 1999, 
p. 86). In addition to these killings, Soviet and Polish communist 
governments organized mass exchanges of 1.5 million Ukrainians 
and Poles who were deported from western Ukraine and Poland 
(Snyder, 1999, pp. 97-98). 

Ivan Patryliak (2012), who has written some of the best scholar- 
ships on Ukrainian nationalist groups, provides estimates of 
38,000-39,000 Poles and 13,000-16,000 Ukrainians killed between 
the end of 1942 and the end of 1944 in Kholm-Pidlashia, Brest, 
Hrubeshiv, Polissia, Volhynia, and Galicia regions (Patryliak, 2012, 
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pp. 425-426). Therefore, his estimates do not include Ukrainian 
civilians who were killed in the Kholm-Pidlashia regions and 
Zakerzonnia later in 1945-1947 and if these were added Patryliak’s 
(2012) estimates are close to those of Magocsi (2010), Rapaway 
(2016), and Snyder (1999, 2003). 

Research based on a portion of the archives temporarily stored 
at the SBU (Security Service of Ukraine) documents 30,327 Polish 
and 16,523 Ukrainian deaths and 240 Polish and 115 Ukrainian 
population centres that were destroyed [these numbers do not 
include victims on the territory, which became a part of afterwar 
Poland] (Viatrovych, 2012, pp. 241-242). Yet again, these archives 
correlate with estimates of approximate numbers of casualties 
(50,000 Poles and 20, 000 Ukrainians) made by Magocsi (2010), 
Rapaway (2016), Snyder (1999, 2003) and Patryliak (2016). 

Viatrovych (2012) prefers not to provide his own estimates, 
although he agrees with the ratio of 2:1 (Polish: Ukrainian) civilian 
casualties and destroyed population centres; showing how wrong 
are those Polish and Western scholars who accuse him of “white- 
washing Ukrainian nationalist crimes”. Viatrovych’s (2012) esti- 
mates are similar to those found in Magocsi (2010, pp. 681-682), 
Rapaway (2016), Patryliak (2012, pp. 425-426), and the SBU 
archives which are most likely the closest estimates of what in 
reality happened. The Polish claim that the disproportion in the 
number of casualties is a product of a pre-planned “genocide” by 
Ukrainians and Polish attacks upon Ukrainians as “defensive opera- 
tions” (a highly dubious term) has no basis in fact. With a much 
larger Ukrainian population in Volhynia, it is not surprising that 
there were higher Polish casualties, although not of the magnitude 
that is being claimed in contemporary Poland. 

Higher casualties were found in the Polish-Ukrainian Zaker- 
zonnia where the Polish population was larger than Ukrainian. 
Canadian-Ukrainian Andrew Fesiak (2019, 2020) recounts how 
his father witnessed Ukrainian civilians in his village in the 
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Zakerzonnia murdered in waves of brutal attacks in 1945—1946 by 
nationalist Narodowa Organizacja Wojskowa (National Military 
Organization, [NOW]) forces led by Józef Zadzierski (pseudonym 
“Wotyniak”). The age group of civilians who were killed ranged 
from children as young as 2 to old age pensioners. Despite 
abundant evidence of crimes committed by them, the Polish Insti- 
tute of National Remembrance published three editions of a highly 
propagandistic book in honour of the NOW commander entitled 
Wołyniak, the True Legend (Garbacz, 2008). The NOW partisan 
formation was created by the extreme right Polish National Party 
and had as its main ideologist Roman Dmowski who did not recog- 
nise Ukrainians to be a separate nation. NOW merged with AK in 
1943 and therefore the massacres committed by them were the 
responsibility of the Polish government-in-exile. 

If we add casualty figures from other regions, the total number 
of Ukrainians who were killed increases. For example, in Zaker- 
zonnia, there were an estimated 6,000—7,000 Ukrainians and 1,000 
Polish civilian deaths (Viatrovych, 2012, pp. 240-241, 301). While 
Snyder (1999, p.105) agrees that there were more Ukrainians than 
Poles who died in Zakerzonnia, he gives lower casualty figures 
than those of Viatrovych (2012). A similar ratio of far higher 
Ukrainian than Polish casualties is found in the Kholm-Pidlashia 
regions. Ifwe add Ukrainian civilian casualties in Kholm-Pidlashia 
(4,000) and Zakerzonnia (6,000-7,000) to the Ukrainian civilians 
killed in Volhynia, Galicia and elsewhere the ratio of civilians who 
were killed would be in the ratio of 2:1 (Poles:Ukrainians). If we 
add these additional Ukrainians who were killed by Polish groups 
to the estimates given by Patryliak (2012), the number of Ukrai- 
nian casualties grows to 19,000-23,000, which accords with Snyder 
(1999, 2003), Magocsi (2010), Patryliak (2012), and Rapaway (2016). 

Three conclusions can be drawn from this discussion of esti- 
mates of Polish and Ukrainian civilian deaths in the second Polish- 
Ukrainian war. 
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First, it is surprising that some Western historians of Ukraine 
and Poland provide widely different estimates of civilian casualties 
in Volhynia in 1943 and the broader Polish-Ukrainian war. Some 
either have no footnotes (Magocsi, 2010, Plokhy, 2015) or footnote 
a Polish Communist source (Subtelny, 2000). Even more surpris- 
ingly, many Polish sources cite large numbers of Polish casualty 
figures up to 100,000 or in the hundreds of thousands without any 
sources quoted whatsoever which are not based on archives and 
cannot be considered as objective scholarship. 

There is no consensus on the actual casualty numbers except 
to say that more Poles died than Ukrainians which is upheld by 
all historians in Ukraine. The wide ranges of Polish and Ukrainian 
civilian casualty figures confirm that these are merely estimates 
rather than historical facts. Greater Ukrainian research is likely to 
confirm that the actual proportion of Polish and Ukrainian civilians 
who were killed is most likely to be in the 2:1 (Polish:Ukrainian) 
range. Magocsi (2010) wrote to this author: 

The reason why the estimates vary is that: first, we do not really know, 

and perhaps will never know the actual figures; and second, it is quite 

natural that each side, Polish and Ukrainian, would like to have the 
largest possible number, which ostensibly justifies their respective 
victimisation needs. Who knows, perhaps Viatrovych’s figures, based 


on available archival data, will become the new ‘more reasonable esti- 
mates.’ 


Secondly, no respected Western historian agrees with the 
inflated Polish estimates of hundreds of thousands of killed Polish 
civilians, which is often published alongside the marginalization 
of the number of Ukrainian civilians who were killed. 

Third, no respected Western historians, including Snyder 
(2003a, 2003b), describe the killings as genocide. This term is 
politicized by the fact that it is only applied to the Polish casualties. 
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The Myth of Genocide 


The use of the term “genocide” is problematic for four major 
reasons. 

First, the term has never been applied to the killings of colonists 
in anti-colonial wars fought in China (Boxer Rebellion), Kenya, 
Namibia, Vietnam, Algeria, and elsewhere. Allied bombings of 
civilian centres in Germany and the dropping of nuclear bombs 
on Japan are never portrayed as acts of genocide. 

Second, ethnic cleansing and genocide are not the same legally, 
as they are often portrayed in Poland. The term genocide has never 
been applied to the ethnic cleansing of Azeris and Armenians in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, or of Georgians from South Ossetia 
and Abkhazia during the same period and Russia’s 2008 invasion. 
Ethnic cleansing and genocide were defined as legally different in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, and Kosovo. 

Third, discrepancies exist in the numbers needed to consider 
a massacre as genocide. The Polish use of “genocide” is only applied 
selectively to the Polish casualties. In Polish accounts, Ukrainians 
were killed in “pre-emptive retaliatory actions” (akcje prewencyj- 
no-odwetowe) and therefore, they believe they were not crimes. As 
Andriy Kozytsky (2017, pp.144—145) points out, “pre-emptive retal- 
iatory actions” are an oxymoron. The term “genocide” is not applied 
objectively to the crimes committed by both sides against civilians. 
Ukrainian and Western scholars do not use the term genocide for 
the 1947 ethnic cleansing of Ukrainians in Akcja Wista. 

Additionally, the term genocide is further misleading because 
it is only applied to mass killings by states. However, no Ukrainian 
state existed in Volhynia during World War II. The term genocide 
also requires one side to be defenceless. Although it is often 
claimed that Polish civilians in Volhynia were defenceless, this was 
not the case because Polish self-defence groups received weapons 
from the Nazis. Poles were found in the German police and did not 
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desert them until 1944, a year after the Ukrainian police fled. Poles 
were members of the AK, Bataliony Chtopskie (Peasant Battalions), 
NSZ (National Armed Forces) and Soviet and Polish Communist 
partisans. Rapawy (2016) writes that Polish colonists had weapons 
from the security forces of interwar Poland, and they had a large 
number of military veterans (Rapawy, 2016, p. 145). 

Fourth, genocide is defined by the greater preponderance of 
one side’s forces over the other. This cannot be applied to Volhynia 
since Poles had their own Volhynian AK division and were 
members of other partisan forces loyal to the government-in-exile 
and Communists. The UPA did not, therefore, have a monopoly of 
violence in Volhynia. 

Finally, for genocide to be successful, it requires years of dehu- 
manizing propaganda to indoctrinate the population. However, 
the OUN (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists) or UPA never 
conducted such an ideological campaign against Poles. Instead, 
they viewed the USSR and Russian chauvinism and imperialism 
as their main enemies. There are no OUN documents that would 
provide ideological preparation for such a large genocide as that 
allegedly carried out against the Poles in 1943. In fact, Rapawy 
(2016, p.143) cites two OUN documents, including one from July 
1943, that reach out to Poles and seek mutual understanding. Addi- 
tionally, many Ukrainian peasants in Volhynia were probably illi- 
terate and were therefore unable to read any OUN literature. 


Viatrovych’s Contribution to Our 
Understanding of Polish-Ukrainian History 


This translation of Viatrovych (2012) offers English readers an 
original view regarding Polish-Ukrainian conflict in the 1940s 
which provides a broader perspective to the traditional narrow 
perspective of focusing on only one area (Volhynia) and one 
year (1943). He believes that the terrible conflict emerged from 
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Ukrainian experiences in interwar Poland where Ukrainians often 
felt disenfranchised and their identity repressed. As Ted Gurr 
(2000) has stressed, the salience of ethnocultural identities and 
their capacity to mobilize ethnic groups are dependent upon the 
levels of grievances felt by them and the availability of opposing 
political parties. Grievances became acute from contestation over 
economic, identity, religious, and ethnic factors, which all existed 
in interwar Poland where Ukrainians were the largest national 
minority. Snyder (2003a, p.149) writes: “Although the OUN was 
not a mass movement while the Polish state lasted, the Polish state 
created conditions under which its attractiveness as an outlet 
for the frustration of young and educated Ukrainians grew and 
grew”. In terms of Albert O. Hirschman’s (1972) choices available 
to national minorities are exit, voice, or loyalty but the latter two 
were denied to Ukrainians in inter-war Poland. Ukrainians opted 
for an exit when Poland was destroyed by the Nazi-Soviet pact in 
1939. Ukrainian resentment and anger did not arise out of the blue 
in 1943 but rather grew after their 1918 defeat, growing during two 
decades of repression, educational and cultural discrimination, 
policies of forced assimilation, destruction of Orthodox churches, 
and the refusal to recognize the existence of a Ukrainian nation. 
Viatrovych’s book makes clear that crimes were committed by 
both Poles and Ukrainians in Kholm-Pidlashia, Volhynia, Galicia, 
and Zakerzonnia regions. He believes that historians should 
produce impartial work about this conflict. Finally, the tragic 
events and war in Volhynia should not be treated in isolation, as 
is often the case, but as part of a Polish-Ukrainian war, beginning 
with the first killings of Ukrainian civilians in the Kholm-Pidlashia 
regions in 1942 and culminating in the ethnic cleansing of Ukrai- 
nians in 1947. Both Ukrainian and Polish nationalists wanted to 
build national states, and the war was an important aspect of the 
reconfiguration of borders and states, and the development of 
nation-building in the 1940s in central-eastern Europe. 
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Note 


“IT contacted each Western historian of Ukraine with questions regarding the 
sources for their published estimates and why they believed Western histo- 
rians had differing estimates. Unfortunately, only Magocsi and Plokhy replied. 
Regrettably, Subtelny had passed away in 2016. 
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A Note on Transliteration 
and Toponyms 


In transliterating names from the Cyrillic alphabet, a modified 
Library of Congress system is used. The apostrophe is not used to 
designate the soft sign used in the Ukrainian language. To approxi- 
mate English usage and pronunciation, the initial vowel in names 
is given as Yu, Yo, and Ye, rather than Iu, Jo, and Je. The endings 
of both first names and surnames are rendered as -y and -iy, 
rather than -yi and -ii. However, in the bibliography, the Library 
of Congress system (minus the apostrophe) is retained. In transli- 
terating Ukrainian place names, the usage in the Encyclopedia of 
Ukraine has generally been followed. The more common English 
usage has been retained in certain cases, such as Volhynia instead 
of Volyn. Toponyms (place names) of towns, villages, and rivers are 
generally transliterated from Ukrainian. In many cases, the name 
itself has undergone a change. Since the international border was 
redrawn after the Second World War, many places located in the 
contested borderland regions were ultimately renamed when they 
became part of a different nation after the war’s end. However, 
quotations in the text give either a Ukrainian or Polish version 
of a place name. Some villages had populations that were predo- 
minantly Polish or Ukrainian and are therefore referred to in 
the quoted documents either by their Polish or Ukrainian name. 
As much as possible, the Ukrainian or Polish spelling used in the 
original text has been retained; however, for the sake of clarity and 
at the risk of some repetition, place names in the other language 
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have been provided in brackets. For the reader’s convenience, the 
Index of Toponyms contains a full list of toponyms in Ukrainian 
and their Polish equivalencies. 
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Preface to the English-language 
Edition 


For Ukrainians and Poles, the conflict during the years of the 
Second World War has been a hotly debated topic for many years. 
For others, it may be difficult to understand these agitated politi- 
cal disputes, which remain little-known outside of Ukraine and 
Poland. The English edition of the book Druha polsko-ukrainska 
viina (Second Polish-Ukrainian War) aims to reveal this unknown 
side of the Second World War to the broader public. It describes 
a localized international conflict that became a war within a war. 
Understanding the roots, scale, and consequences of the histori- 
cal fight between Ukrainians and Poles is indispensable to under- 
standing their relations today. Additionally, I hope that this book 
will be informative not only to those who are interested in Ukrai- 
nian and Polish history. 

The earlier research on this topic was mainly based on the 
recollections of witnesses and victims of the conflict, while 
contemporary documents created by the direct participants of the 
warring parties—the Ukrainian and Polish underground move- 
ments—were rarely studied. This is primarily because most of 
these materials were stored in Ukrainian archives, which were 
inaccessible to historians for along time. During 2008-2010, 
hundreds of hitherto unknown Ukrainian and Polish documents 
were discovered, prompting me to offer my viewpoint on this 
conflict. My research into the main belligerents—the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) and the [Polish] Home Army (AK)—resulted 
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in a new interpretation of the conflict as one between the under- 
ground movements of both nations. 

The Ukrainian edition of this book caused a sensation among 
historians; not only did it introduce new source material into 
academic circulation, but it also contradicted or weighed in 
against some of the established historiographic theses on this 
issue. A detailed account of this discussion can be found in the main 
text. The lively debates led me to compile a second supplemented 
edition, a year later, which included additional documents discove- 
red after the first edition was issued. In particular, materials on 
Soviet partisans reinforced my idea that this conflict was a war 
between underground movements. 

A Polish translation of the book was published in 2013, intensi- 
fying the discourse with Polish researchers. It revealed that some 
key elements of their interpretation of the conflict—especially 
the attempt to present it as a unilateral annihilation of the Polish 
population, or even genocide—were almost exclusively based on 
testimonies, often recorded decades after the events in question. 
There was no serious documentary basis for their confirmation. 
Moreover, newly discovered Ukrainian, Polish, and Soviet docu- 
ments cast doubt on facts that had been foundational to the 
genocide argument. 

Regrettably, debates between Ukrainian and Polish research- 
ers were exacerbated by excessive politicization of the subject. 
The hypothesis of a “genocide of the Polish population carried out 
by Ukrainian nationalists,” put forward by a contingent of Polish 
scholars, became an impetus for political decisions—in particular, 
the July 7, 2016 Sejm resolution declaring events in Volhynia and 
Galicia as a genocide of Polish People. Furthermore, the desire 
to concretize its determinations, making them final and “canoni- 
cal,” spilt over into an initiative to introduce criminal responsi- 
bility for genocide denial. It has not yet been affixed in law, but 
its very formulation constitutes a serious warning, as politicians 
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are attempting to exploit the sensitive issue of past conflict to gain 
political dividends and halt any further research. This comes at the 
exact time that archives are opening in Ukraine, allowing unprece- 
dented possibilities for historians to study this issue in greater 
detail, and casting light upon aspects that have heretofore been 
unknown to us. 

Proof of how important it is to continue this research is exem- 
plified in a document that was found only after the English trans- 
lation of this book was completed. This document was a report 
from one of the territorial units of the Ukrainian underground 
in Volhynia, dated July 1943 (Sociopolitical report on Volodymyr- 
Horokhiv okruha (region) for July 1943, F. 3883, Spr. 118, ark. 17-23, 
Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Volynskoi Oblasti (DAVO), Lutsk, Ukraine). 
Volhynia was a region in the epicentre of the conflict—a period 
when, according to Polish researchers, anti-Polish actions reached 
their peak and ultimately took on the features of genocide against 
the Polish population. 

The discovered information was an internal document, not 
intended for public dissemination, which adds to its value as 
a historical source. The author of the document summarizes the 
results of insurgent activity on the anti-Polish front during the 
summer of 1943. He considers them unsatisfactory: 

The overwhelming majority of the anti-Polish operation was unsuc- 

cessful. They targeted the wrong people, while the active anti-Ukrai- 

nian elements—who were certainly organized and armed—either 


escaped or mounted an armed opposition which inflicted losses on our 
side. (DAVO, 3833/118/19). 


In other words, the ineffectiveness of the operation is identi- 
fied not in the failure to eliminate the entire Polish population, as 
suggested by supporters of the genocide idea, but in the fact that 
Polish underground activists eluded the attacks, while peaceable 
Polish residents suffered needlessly. Despite the overall negative 
assessment of the operation, the report writer notes that part of 
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the Polish underground was successfully liquidated, which was 
the main goal. 


During the operation, the headquarters of several Polish anti-Ukrai- 
nian organizations were discovered. We recovered Polish network 
organization charts, contacts, lists of sympathizers and sworn 
members, literature, propagandistic publications [...] We were also 
able to verify the planning of a broadly scoped anti-Ukrainian opera- 
tion on the part of these Polish organizations that was to commence on 
15 July. (DAVO, 3833/118/19) 


The author continues to provide supplemental information 
that further clarifies that the goal of the anti-Polish operation was 
not to destroy the area’s entire Polish population. 


After the completion of the operation aimed against the troublous 
(emphasis by V. Viatrovych) Polish elements, some groups in the 
Polish population became even more extremist regarding the Ukrai- 
nians. The fringe elements of Polish society with the worst anti-Ukrai- 
nian attitudes fled to the cities, fearing reprisals for their planned 
and executed deeds, and sought protection from the Germans. Other 
Poles, who were calm and had no political bias against the Ukrainians, 
either remained where they were or returned to their homes after 
obtaining assurances from the Ukrainians as to their security. (DAVO, 
3833/118/19) 


This testifies that multiple contacts occurred between the 
Ukrainian underground and the Polish population after the anti- 
Polish operation. This contradicts the hypothesis of total destruc- 
tion of the entire population of Poles, supposedly intended by the 
insurgents as their operational goal. Further into the document, 
the true goal of the operation becomes even more apparent: 

In some cases, the Polish population misunderstood the goal of the anti- 

Polish campaign and expressed the desire to convert to Orthodoxy, with 

some even requesting permission to ‘change their nationality.’ This 

shows that the Ukrainians were against the Poles not because they 
belonged to the Polish nation or the [Roman] Catholic religion, but 
for their enmity towards Ukrainian nationalism and the Ukrainian 
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struggle for independence in Ukrainian ethnographic territories. 
(Emphasis by V. Viatrovych) (DAVO 3833/118/20) 


These words completely refute the idea of destroying the Poles 
in Volhynia because they were of Polish nationality—which was 
the main argument in the [Polish] hypothesis of genocide perpe- 
trated by Ukrainian insurgents. 

Iam certain that further archival research (in Ukraine, Poland, 
Russia, Germany, and elsewhere) could result in many more 
interesting discoveries. It will not only add important details to 
our understanding of the conflict between the Ukrainians and 
the Poles but may also prompt researchers to revise the existing 
general opinions. Unfortunately, historians can never declare 
that they have perceived the full truth about past events; they can 
only strive to approach it. The author’s attempt to approach an 
understanding of the origins, progression and consequences of the 
conflict between the Ukrainians and the Poles during World War II 
constitutes the present book, The Gordian Knot: The Second Polish- 
Ukrainian War 1942-1947. 


Volodymyr Viatrovych 
Kyiv, June 16, 2018 
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Chapter 1 


Why This Book Was Written 


Anyone who sets out to write about the genesis of the Polish- 
Ukrainian conflict during the Second World War risks sinking 
into a historical quagmire. To explain how this conflict developed, 
one must comprehensively analyze events that occurred during 
the interwar period, focusing on the First Ukrainian-Polish War 
in Galicia that occurred between 1918-1919. The origins of the 
First Ukrainian-Polish War lie in a series of interconnected histori- 
cal antecedents, which caused recurring competition and conflict 
between the two groups. The competition between stateless nations 
within eighteenth and nineteenth-century empires carried the 
legacy of Ukrainian-Polish wars of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries and can be traced back to the Polish King Bolestaw the 
Brave and Kyivan Prince Vladimir (Volodymyr) the Great. Against 
this background, current relations between Ukraine and Poland 
emerge as an unexpectedly positive and optimistic confirmation of 
history’s ability to teach, albeit after administering harsh lessons. 

Precisely this kind of lesson was a product of the war between 
Ukrainians and Poles in 1942-1947. It was abloody clash that 
started within the framework of a wider conflict, was exacerbat- 
ed in numerous ways by the Second World War, and eventually 
exceeded the scope of the earlier interwar conflict. It turned into 
a ruthless settling of accounts between nations for abuses suffered 
in the past and was marked by a world war that ignored limita- 
tions in the conduct of military hostilities or war crimes. 
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Memories of the Second Polish-Ukrainian war and the wounds 
it has inflicted have lasted in both Ukrainian and Polish histori- 
cal memory, manifesting in commemorative events, which include 
Ukrainian and Polish state leaders and community representa- 
tives. Periodically, spokespersons from both countries issue decla- 
rations that draw upon the memories of the past, often for their 
political purposes, and sometimes in ways that diverge from the 
historical truth. 

Perhaps, before long, the voices of historians will play a decisive 
role in resolving these public debates. Scrupulous research 
grounded in scholarly methodology best guarantees a comprehen- 
sive and unbiased examination of this conflict. Historians ought 
not to speak about forgetting the war and its victims for the sake of 
the future, but rather, by revealing painful truths and explaining 
the sources and character of events, they ought to firmly contex- 
tualize the war in the past, where it can be isolated so that painful 
memories are not so easily susceptible to manipulation by unscru- 
pulous present-day politicians, thus posing a threat to the further 
development of friendly relations. 

This is the aim of the present research. The historical literature 
devoted to the Polish-Ukrainian conflict during the years of the 
Second World War and the first post-war years is now substantial 
enough to have become a popular subject of historical research.! 


1 Leonid Zashkilniak, “Ukraina i ukrainsko-polski vidnosyny u pisliavoien- 
nii polskii istoriohrafii (1945-1990 rr.),” Mizhvidomchyi zbirnyk naukovykh 
prats: Mizhnarodni zviazky Ukrainy: naukovi poshuky i znakhidky, vyp. 4 (Kyiv 
1993); Mykhailo Shvahuliak, “Polsko-ukrainska konfrontatsiia na zlami 20—30 
rr. XX st. Problemy istoriohrafii,” Problemy slovianoznavstva. Mizhvidomchyi 
zbirnyk naukovykh prats LDU im. I. Franka, vyp. 48 (Lviv 1996): 53-61; Roman 
Hrytskiv, "Polska istoriohrafiia ukrainsko-polskoho zbroinoho konfliktu chasiv 
Druhoi svitovoi viiny,” Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi rukh, no. 2 (2003): 150-73; Grze- 
gorz Motyka, “Problematyka stosunków polsko-ukrainskich w latach 1939-1948 
w polskiej historiografii po roku 1989,” in Historycy polscy i ukraińscy wobec 
problemów XX wieku, ed, Piotr Kosiewski and Grzegorz Motyka (Kraków, 2000), 
166-178; Rafał Wnuk, “Recent Polish Historiography on Polish-Ukrainian Rela- 
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In this book, Ihave not attempted to provide a detailed analysis 
of this literature; however, these works were reviewed in my 
research for this book, and the interested reader can find them 
listed in the bibliography. 

Even acursory overview reveals aclear disparity in the 
number of works on this topic that have been produced from 
Polish and Ukrainian sources and authors. In Polish, there are 
hundreds of scholarly articles, several monographs, and other 
scholarly literature,” and there is even a kit of educational mate- 
rials that have been produced for schools.’ Ukrainian publications 
mostly consist of articles, with only a few monographs by authors 
who specialize on the subject.* At a certain point, quantity affects 
quality and has a noticeable effect on the historiography in both 
languages. The research in Ukrainian-language publications has 
typically remained within the conceptual frameworks formu- 
lated by Polish historians. The absence of critical conversations 
with their Ukrainian colleagues has prevented Polish scholars 
from testing their views. This has resulted in certain propositions 
and hypotheses gradually solidifying into stereotypical views 
and dogmas, which now present obstacles to a comprehensive 
and balanced understanding of the past. When the interlocutor 
is absent, dialogue becomes a monologue, which then assumes 


tions during World War II and its Aftermath,” InterMarium 7, no. 1 (2004), http:// 
ece.columbia.edu/research/intermarium/vol7no1/wnuk.pdf. 

2 This is the style of a recent book by the leading Polish specialist in this field. 
See Grzegorz Motyka, Od rzezi Wołyńskiej do akcji “Wista.” Konflikt polsko- 
-ukrainski 1943-1947 (Krakow, 2011). 

3 Grzegorz Motyka, ed., Stosunki polsko-ukraińskie w latach 1939-1947. Teki 
edukacyjne IPN (Warsaw, 2002). 

4 Thor Iliushyn, OUN-UPA i ukrainske pytannia v roky Druhoi svitovoi viiny (v 
svitli polskykh dokumentiv) (Kyiv, 2000); Ihor Iliushyn, Volynska trahediia 1943- 
1944 rr. (Kyiv, 2003); Ihor Iliushyn, Protystoiannia UPA i AK (Armii Kraiovoi) v 
roky Druhoi svitovoi viiny na tli diialnosti polskoho pidpillia v Zakhidnii Ukraini 
(Kyiv, 2001); Ihor Iliushyn, Ukrainska Povstanska Armiia i Armiia Kraiova. Pro- 
tystoiannia v Zakhidnii Ukraini (1939-1945 rr.) (Kyiv, 2009). 
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a moralizing tone and assigns respect and sympathy to one side 
(with the actors exclusively portrayed as heroes and victims). 
Condemnation and the demand for atonement are reserved for 
the other side (whose actors are assigned as criminals and killers). 

Such one-sided evaluations distort history by neglecting to 
follow proper research methods that resist simplistic approa- 
ches or interpretations. Moreover, when one national narrative 
assumes dominance by restricting public awareness of the other, 
the wounds embedded in historical memory are exacerbated. 
Arguments that erupt as the result of differences in historical 
memory create competing victimhoods that may engender future 
conflicts by advancing a dichotomy of “victims” and “victimizers”. 
Such a one-sided memory model is easily detected by the other 
side, which also refuses to accept any other narrative than that 
of its own suffering. As a result, assurances by both sides— that 
the memory of a common tragedy will unite the two peoples— 
becomes the insincere prattle of demagogues. 

There are many reasons why the topic of the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict has, until recently, been largely absent from Ukrainian 
historiography. The overarching reason is that under communist 
rule, Ukrainian scholarship in the humanities suffered more signifi- 
cantly than did Polish scholarship. Despite pressure and censor- 
ship during the communist period, Poland maintained its own 
schools of history which explored topics that were off-limits in the 
USSR. Independent Ukrainian historiography could only exist in 
the diaspora, and therefore, its revival has taken much longer. 

Ironically, one of the main reasons for the lack of attention by 
Ukrainian historians to the Polish-Ukrainian conflict has more to do 
with contemporary Ukraine than with Soviet times. It stems from 
the lack, until recently, of serious historical works about the OUN® 


5 [Editor’s Note:] OUN — The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhani- 


zatsiia Ukrainskykh Natsionalistiv — a Ukrainian political movement dedicated 
to the establishment of an independent Ukrainian state. Established in 1929, in 
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and UPA*. For along time even after Ukraine’s independence, 
research into the history of the Ukrainian nationalist underground 
remained a marginal scholarly activity. Without research into the 
activities of the OUN and UPA, who were among the main stake- 
holders in the Polish-Ukrainian war, one cannot gain a complete 
understanding of this subject. Given the solid body of research that 
exists on the Polish underground, it is important to also research 
the Ukrainian underground for an integral and balanced under- 
standing of the complex issues involved in the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict. 

After 2003, Polish historians initiated a heated public debate 
about the Polish-Ukrainian conflict during and after the Second 
World War. As a result, Ukrainian scholars increased their atten- 
tion to this topic; however, the lack of serious analytical studies on 
the OUN and UPA, as well as the methods and objectives of these 
organizations, meant that Ukrainian researchers almost exclusive- 
ly borrowed concepts that had already been advanced by Polish 
scholars. As aresult, Ukrainian scholars followed their Polish 


a merger of the Ukrainian Military Organization and several nationalist stu- 
dent organizations, the OUN’s goal was to create an independent, united na- 
tional state on Ukrainian ethnic territory. The OUN accepted violence as a po- 
litical tool against foreign and home enemies of the cause. In 1941, the OUN 
split into the two factions - OUN-Banderites and OUN-Melnykites, as a result 
of the struggle between organization’s conservative and radical wings. After 
the invasion of the USSR, the Germans began repressing members of the OUN. 
The leadership was sent to concentration camps; many members were killed 
or jailed. During WWII, the OUN continued its struggle against the Soviets, the 
Nazis, the Polish underground, and the Hungarian army. After the war, most of 
the OUN’s members were killed or repressed by the communist regimes. Some 
continued thier activities in the West. 

This note and most of the other Editor's Notes are based on the articles in 
the five-volume Encyclopedia of Ukraine published in Canada. 
s  [Editor’s Note:] UPA — The Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrainska Povstan- 
ska Armiia) — a Ukrainian military formation that fought in 1942-1948, mainly 
in Western Ukraine. Its immediate purpose was to protect the Ukrainian popu- 
lation from German and Soviet terror and exploitation; its ultimate goal was an 
independent and unified Ukrainian state. 
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colleagues in concentrating on the events of 1943 in Volhynia. 
Other territories and periods in the lengthy Polish-Ukrainian war 
were practically ignored, which not only artificially reduced the 
scope of the war but distorted the way it was understood. 

This author has devoted much time to studying the history of 
the OUN and UPA and has therefore attempted to approach the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict from its role and place in the overall 
strategy and tactics of the Ukrainian liberation struggle during the 
1940s and 1950s. For the OUN and UPA, the war against the Poles 
was a “third front,” and so, in describing the anti-Polish activity 
of the insurgents, it must be remembered that it was dependent 
on the struggle that was occurring on two other fronts—the anti- 
German and anti-Soviet. An additional influential factor was the 
activity of the main opponent in the given conflict—the Polish 
underground. In this conflict, a kind of mirror effect can often 
be observed when the actions of one participant are reflected in 
or provoke a response from the other. Thus, studying the history 
of the Ukrainian underground sheds light on the motives and 
methods of the Polish underground, and likewise, the actions of 
the Home Army’ can to a significant degree explain the actions 
of UPA soldiers. Therefore, only a scrupulous study of both main 
actors can provide a complete and balanced picture of the Second 
Polish-Ukrainian War. 

In the present study, the author does not claim to provide 
acomplete representation of the issues raised by the Polish- 
Ukrainian War, nor a detailed chronological account. The author 
has focused only on key historical events, often avoiding a detailed 


7 [Editor’s Note:] AK — The Home Army (Armia Krajowa) — the main under- 
ground organization in Poland during WWII, affiliated with the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. The AK carried out intelligence and sabotage opera- 
tions in occupied Poland. Assigned to restore Polish rule in Western Ukraine, 
they were inevitably hostile to the Ukrainian civilian population and the 
Ukrainian underground forces. Clashes between the AK and the UPA resulted 
in huge loses of life on both sides of the conflict. 
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description of the military operations or negotiations. This work 
aims to present this conflict as a war, to support this concept by 
using primary sources, and to situate this bloody struggle within 
the history of the Ukrainian liberation movement of the 1940s and 
the historical context of Ukrainian-Polish relations. I hope that 
the interpretation of events in this study and the analysis of the 
actions, motives and objectives of the participants in the conflict 
will facilitate further lively scholarly discussions, thus bringing us 
closer to understanding these dramatic events in our history. 
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Chapter 2 


What the Archives Contain 


Researchers studying the Polish-Ukrainian conflict during the 
Second World War and the first post-war years have to deal with 
a lack of primary sources for several reasons. On both sides, the 
actors in the conflict were underground structures. Given their 
conspiratorial nature, they minimized the use of documents. 
Those that were created and escaped destruction during the years 
of the conflict wound up in the archives of the communist special 
services and remained secret and inaccessible to historians for 
decades. Only recently have researchers in Ukraine been able to 
study these materials. 

The decades of silence with which communist authorities 
blanketed this conflict robbed historians of yet another priceless 
source—the recollections of witnesses, which could have been 
recorded shortly after the events in question. Historians began 
to actively fill this gap after the fall of the communist regimes by 
gathering the memories of still-living survivors of the forgotten 
war. Polish researchers proved better organized and were the first 
to systematically record and publish memoirs.® 


8 The systematic gathering of memoirs about these events began in the docu- 
mentation centre Ośrodek KARTA and the Institute of National Remembrance. 
The best-known publications are: Władysław Siemaszko and Ewa Siemaszko, 
Ludobójstwo dokonane przez nacjonalistów ukraińskich na ludności polskiej 
Wołynia 1939-1945 (Warsaw, 2000); Henryk Komański and Szczepan Siekier- 
ka, Ludobójstwo dokonane przez nacjonalistów ukraińskich na Polakach w wo- 
jewództwie tarnopolskim 1939-1946 (Wrocław, 2004); Henryk Komański and 
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One of the largest such publication was compiled by Władysław 
and Ewa Siemaszko. It provoked extremely varied responses 
among Polish and Ukrainian scholars. The former were generally 
enthusiastic about the scope of the work, calling it foundational, 
while the latter submitted it to critical analysis and indicated 
a whole series of inaccuracies and exaggerations. Ultimately, the 
Siemaszko book prompted several Ukrainian initiatives to collect 
memoirs, resulting in several books and research projects.” In 
particular, the Ukrainian regional studies specialists Yaroslav 
Tsaruk and Ivan Pushchuk carried out a verification of the mate- 
rials collected by their Polish colleagues and discovered that some 
information had been significantly exaggerated or distorted, a fact 
that undermined the credibility of the Polish publication.® 


Szczepan Siekierka, Ludobójstwo dokonane przez nacjonalistów ukraińskich 
w województwie lwowskim 1939—1947 (Wrocław, 2006). 

9 See, for example, Yaroslav Tsaruk, Trahediia volynskykh sil. Ukrainski 
ta polski zhertvy zbroinoho protystoiannia. Volodymyr-Volynskyi raion (Lviv, 
2003); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na Voly- 
ni 1938-1944 rokiv. Volodymyr-Volynskyi raion (Lutsk, 2011); Ivan Pushchuk, 
Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Ho- 
rokhivskyi raion (Lutsk, 2010); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho 
protystoiannia na Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Ivanychivskyi i Lokachynskyi raiony 
(Lutsk, 2010); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na 
Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Kamin-Kashyrskyi, Liubeshivskyi, Ratnivskyi i Staro- 
vyzhivskyi raiony (Lutsk, 2011); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho 
protystoiannia na Volyni 1938—1944 rokiv. Kivertsivskyi raion (Lutsk, 2008); 
Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na Volyni 1938- 
1944 rokiv. Kovelskyi raion (Lutsk, 2011); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko 
-polskoho protystoiannia na Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Lutskyi raion im. Lutsk 
(Lutsk, 2009); Ivan Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystavlennia 
na Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Liubomlskyi i Shatskyi raiony (Lutsk, 2011); Ivan 
Pushchuk, Trahediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na Volyni 1938-1944 
rokiv. Rozhyshchenskyi i Manevytskyi raiony (Lutsk, 2009); Ivan Pushchuk, Tra- 
hediia ukrainsko-polskoho protystoiannia na Volyni 1938-1944 rokiv. Turiiskyi 
raion (Lutsk, 2009); Ivan Olkhovskyi, Ukrainsko-polske protystoiannia na tere- 
nakh Liubomlskoho ta Shatskoho raioniv u 1939-1945 rokakh, vol. 1, Kryvava 
Volyn (Kyiv, 2009); Ivan Olkhovskyi, Ukrainsko-polske protystoiannia na tere- 
nakh Turiiskoho raionu Volynskoi oblast u 1939-1945 rokakh, vol. 2, Kryvava 
Volyn, (Kyiv, 2011). All the above publications were personal initiatives by the 
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Although the discussion still continues, the main conclusion is 
that these memoirs, recorded decades after the events described, 
cannot serve as areliable source of information for researchers 
unless they are juxtaposed with other sources such as documents 
that either refute or augment them. 

The German historian Herald Weltzer has made an interest- 
ing comment regarding the use of memoirs as a historical source: 
“Recollections about the most important historical events are 
a kind of collage formed from many sources. In the process of 
communication, they are subject to change, yet still, preserve their 
emotional significance. Introspective methods alone cannot ascer- 
tain whether a recollection is authentic or invented; both evoke 
the same emotions in the person remembering.” Weltzer believes 
that communities play a large role in the formation of memoirs: 
“A memoir is always the event plus the recollection of how it has 
been remembered, which is why conversations about key events 
that have been collectively experienced exert an enormously 
important effect on every individual’s recollections.”" The passage 
of time, therefore, results in simplification and standardization. 
This mechanism is starkly evident in the case of memoirs about 
the Polish-Ukrainian war, particularly since their production, on 
both the Ukrainian and the Polish sides, is directly connected to 
organizations that work with victims and veterans. 


authors. Up to the present day, no memoir-gathering project has encompassed 
the war’s whole arena, or even all Volhynia. Technical limitations have re- 
stricted the geographical scope of projects. The only attempt to date, judging 
from a short report, is the project of the Lesia Ukrainka Volyn National Uni- 
versity, titled "Documentation of Victims of the International Polish-Ukrainian 
Conflict in 1940s,” which was conducted by the historian Mykola Kucherepa in 
2006-2008. 

10 Kherald Veltser (Herald Weltzer), “Istoriia, pamiat i sovremennost pros- 
hlogo. Pamiat kak arena politicheskoi borby,” Neprikosnovennyi zapas no. 2/3 
(2005): 40-41. 

11 Veltser, “Istoriia, pamiat,” 40-41. 
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In describing the nature of oral history, the well-known English 
historian John Tosh notes that it is “important not so much from 
the viewpoint of historical truth or as a means of political activity, 
but more as a valuable source of information about how social 
memory is formed.” He believes that social memory is “built 
according to political needs, and sometimes deviates greatly from 
the version of the past established by historians.”?° 

We cannot overlook yet another factor that deforms memoirs. 
In an era of developed mass media, interpretations of past events 
formulated by the media influence not only the way a contempo- 
rary generation imagines the past but also the way events are seen 
by people who lived through them. Gradually, individuals’ personal 
experiences become displaced by sharper impressions obtained 
from reading the news or watching television, until ultimately these 
impressions are integrated into their own memories. An example 
directly related to the Polish-Ukrainian struggle of 1942-1947 
confirms this observation. After 2003, a photo was widely dissemi- 
nated in the Polish media. It showed dead children tied to a tree 
with barbed wire and was presented as Polish children murdered 
by soldiers of the UPA. Before long, “recollections” appeared of 
people who had “seen” this occurrence in their town or village or 
similar events elsewhere.'* Thanks to the efforts of some Polish 
journalists who investigated the picture’s origins, it became clear 
that it had no connection to the UPA or Polish children whatsoever, 
but had been taken long before the Second World War.” 

The study of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict, therefore, requires 
the introduction and circulation within the scholarly community 


2 Dzhon Tosh (John Tosh), Stremlenie k istine. Kak ovladet maasterstvom isto- 
rika (Moscow, 2000), 272. 

13 Tosh, Stremlenie, 272. 

14 Aleksander Korman, Ludobójstwo UPA na ludności polskiej (Wrocław, 
2003), 75. 

15 Ada Rutkowska and Dariusz Stola, “Fałszywy opis, prawdziwe zbrodnie,” 
Rzeczpospolita, May 19-20, 2007. 
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of documents from the period, which despite their limitations and 
subjective nature, can nevertheless recreate the past with greater 
accuracy. 


4 


Initially, materials devoted to the Second Polish-Ukrainian War 
appeared during the communist era in veteran communities who 
lived outside the Iron Curtain. The six-volume collection Armia 
Krajowa w dokumentach 1939-1945 (The Home Army [AK] in 
Documents, 1939-1945) was published in London,” and the multi- 
volume series Litopys UPA (Chronicles of the UPA), a series that 
continues to add volumes, was initiated in Toronto.” Although 
neither of these projects was specifically dedicated to the war in 
question, they represent the first time that a large number of docu- 
ments (and also memoirs, in the case of the Litopys) were made 
available, shedding light on the war’s chronology and events. 
Among publications specifically devoted to this topic, Mykola 
Syvitsky’s three-volume Istoriia polsko-ukrainskykh konfliktiv 
(History of Polish-Ukrainian Conflicts) should be mentioned." This 
book was widely criticized for the inadequate textual prepara- 
tion of published documents, and the author’s overly emotional 
commentary, but it nevertheless included agreat number of 
important Polish and Ukrainian materials. 

The collection of documents Poliaky iukraintsi mizh dvoma 
totalitarnymy systemamy (Poles and Ukrainians Between Two 
Totalitarian Systems) is aground-breaking publication that 
focuses directly on this war." Compiled by a joint Polish-Ukrainian 


16 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach 1939-1945, vols. 1-6 (London, 1973-1989). 
17 Litopys UPA, vols. 1-50 (Toronto, 1976-2011). 

18 Mykola Syvitskyi, Istoriia polsko-ukrainskyih konfliktiv, vols. 1-3 (Kyiv, 2005). 
19 Polshcha ta Ukraina u trydtsiatykh-sorokovykh rokakh XX stolittia. Nevido- 
mi dokumenty z arkhiviv spetsialnykh sluzh. Vol. 4: Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvo- 
ma totalitarnymy systemamy 1942-1945. Subvol. 1-2. Warsaw-Kyiv, 2005. 
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working group as part of the documentary series “Poland and 
Ukraine in the Thirties and Forties of the Twentieth Century,” it 
includes Ukrainian, Polish, and Soviet documents. Among these 
documents are the reports and directives of both underground 
movements, and records of interrogations by Soviet security 
forces of underground fighters. 

Another fascinating collection that was published in Warsaw 
in 2006 are documents of the Polish underground in Galicia.”° 
When used alongside analogous materials of the Ukrainian under- 
ground brought to light by this, it allows researchers to establish 
a detailed account of events in Galicia in the spring and summer 
of 1944. 

Overall, several hundred documents have so far been published 
on the Polish-Ukrainian war of 1942-1947. Of course, this is insuf- 
ficient to entirely reconstruct this enormous tragedy in the lives 
of both peoples, and research and investigations must continue. 
All documentary materials from the time are important, although 
historians must exercise caution when working with certain types 
of documents, such as the protocols of interrogations by Soviet 
security organs, which are kept in the archives of criminal cases 
against individuals in the Ukrainian and Polish underground. 
Often the main goal of the interrogation by Soviet authorities was 
not to establish the truth but to discredit the accused or the orga- 
nizations they represented. Nevertheless, these materials cannot 
be ignored, because, for example, the interrogation of the OUN 
members Mykhailo Stepaniak, Luka Pavlyshyn, and Oleksandr 
Lutsky; the Polish underground member Adam Ostrowski and the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic priest Yosyp Kladochny elucidate details 
about the negotiations between both movements in the period 
between 1942-1944. 


20 Ziemie Wschodnie. Meldunki tygodniowe Sekcji Wschodniej Departamentu 
Informacji i Prasy Delegatury Rządu RP na Kraj. Kwiecień-lipiec 1944 (Warsaw- 
Pułtusk-Kielce, 2006). 
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The second edition of the present study utilizes documents from 
the Soviet partisan movement, such as published recently diaries 
of partisan commanders, which describe events in Volhynia during 
the spring and summer of 19437, as well as make use of previous- 
ly unpublished intelligence reports prepared by Soviet partisans, 
which are kept in the collections of the Ukrainian [Soviet] Partisan 
Movement Headquarters in Kyiv.” 

Another interesting group of documents are the reports of the 
Ukrainian Central Committee (Ukrainskyi Tsentralnyi Komitet) 
in Cracow” and its local Ukrainian Relief Committees (Ukrainski 
Dopomohovi Komitety) in the Kholm Land in the period between 
1941-1944. The reports describe the developing conflict in this 
region between Ukrainians and Poles and its transformation 
into an all-out war. The documents are located in Canada, and 
for along period were not studied by historians in Ukraine or 
Poland.“ They were first systematically examined by a group 
of Ukrainian researchers led by Yuriy Makar,” who worked 
with copies of these materials stored at Chernivtsi University in 
western Ukraine. 


21 Partizanskaia voina v Ukraine. Dnevniki komandirov partizanskikh otriadov 
i soedinenii. 1941-1944 (Moscow, 2010). 

22 TsDAHOU, F. 62, spr. 247, ark. 1622. 

23 [Editor's Note:] The UCK - Ukrainian Central Committee (Ukrainskyi Tsen- 
tralnyi Komitet) — the only officially recognized Ukrainian relief and social or- 
ganization in German-occupied Poland in 1940-1944. The UCK was established 
by the German authorities alongside similar relief organizations for both the 
Polish and Jewish populations. It oversaw most of the secular activities of 
Ukrainians in Generalgouvernement and acted as a representative body that 
brought Ukrainian concerns to the attention of German authorities. 

24 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, Library and Archives Canada 
(LAC), Ottawa. 

235 Turii Makar, Mykhailo Hornyi, Vitalii Makar and Anatolii Saliuk. Vid depor- 
tatsii do deportatsii. Suspilno-politychne zhyttia kholmsko-pidliaskykh ukrain- 
tsiv (1915—1947). Vol. 1 (Chernivtsi, 2011). 
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4 


The most interesting documents for scholars are those produced 
by members of the Polish and Ukrainian undergrounds who 
took part in the war. These probably succeed best in recreat- 
ing details of the conflict and, most importantly, the motives of 
participants. 

The Polish materials used in this study include instructions 
and orders of the Home Army command regarding operations in 
Western Ukraine, reports on the conflict with Ukrainians, includ- 
ing messages from the Ministry of Internal Affairs to the govern- 
ment-in-exile in London, registries of victims compiled by Polish 
partisans, and letters and appeals, including those addressed to 
the Ukrainian population of the region. Much information can also 
be obtained from periodicals of the Polish underground published 
in Western Ukraine: Biuletyn Informacyjny Ziemi Czerwieńskiej 
(Information Bulletin of Czerwien Region), Walka (Struggle), 
Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej (Polish Republics Eastern 
Lands), Nasze Ziemie Wschodnie (Our Eastern Lands), Wschód 
(East), Szaniec Kresowy (Rampart of the Eastern Borderland), and 
Słowo Polskie (Polish Word). The main underground periodicals 
Rzeczpospolita (People’s Republic) and Biuletyn Informacyjny 
(Information Bulletin) also address the topic of the Polish-Ukrai- 
nian war. 

Similar documents were produced by the Ukrainian under- 
ground. Often, they had the same format as Polish ones. This study 
made use of organizational reports, OUN instructions, UPA orders, 
field updates, records ofinterrogations by the OUN Security Service, 
propaganda materials, underground publications such as Biuleten 
(Bulletin), Visnyk Ukrainskoi informatsiinoi sluzhby (Herald of the 
Ukrainian Information Service), Ideia i chyn (Idea and Deed), etc. 
Most of them were first published by this author in the collection 
Polsko-ukrainski stosunky v 1942-47 rokakh i dokumentakh OUN 
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ta UPA (Polish-Ukrainian Relations During the Years of 1942-1947 
in the Documents of the OUN and UPA), which includes nearly five 
hundred documents’. 

Most numerous among materials of the Ukrainian liberation 
movement are the field updates, which provide descriptions of the 
situation in each territory (county, oblast, region) during a given 
period (most were monthly reports). They accurately reflect the 
atmosphere of a continuously escalating Polish-Ukrainian conflict 
throughout 1941-1942, its rapid flare-up in 1943-1944, and its 
expansion into the territories beyond the Curzon Line (Ukr: 
Zakerzonnia)”’ in 1945-1947. 

These materials also provide information about the public 
mood, the activities of the German occupation authorities, and the 
Polish and Soviet undergrounds. The socio-political background 
against the conflict is described in remarkable detail. Military 
operations are portrayed in reports from the UPA detachments 
in the Kholm Land, Volhynia, Galicia and Zakerzonnia, as well 
as in the OUN’s territorial units. This data supplements the direc- 
tives and orders that governed any given actions of the liberation 
movement. There are also appeals, responses and communiqués 
that aimed at providing the population with official explanations. 

The victim lists compiled by the underground and testimo- 
nies of surviving eyewitnesses are another interesting source for 
researchers. Collecting information about Ukrainian victims of 
this war and processing it in the form of testimonies or interviews 


2 Volodymyr Viatrovych, ed. Polsko-ukrainski stosunky v 1942-1947 rokakh 
u dokumentakh OUN ta UPA. 2 vols. L’viv, 2011. 

27 [Editor’s Note:] The Trans-Curzon Territories (Zakerzonnia, or Zakerzonia) 
— mainly Ukrainian ethnic territory west of the Curzon Line, which was pro- 
posed by the British foreign secretary, G. Curzon, as the eastern border of Po- 
land. About one million Ukrainians lived in Zakerzonnia, mostly around cities 
of Peremyshl, Yaroslav, Kholm, Hrubeshiv, Liubachiv, Krynytsia, Lisko, Bila, 
and Volodava. From 1944—1951, inhabitants were deported to the Ukrainian 
SSR and the north-west territories of Poland. 
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were essential elements of the war because later these materials 
were used to justify an individual action or to accuse an opponent. 
Nevertheless, the stated goal was to be objective and to verify facts, 
as is evident from an instruction issued in 1944: “Record all acts of 
Polish and Bolshevik terror after crossing the front. Present only 
verified, completely certain facts. Present others as unverified 
or not entirely certain, making ajudgment based on the degree 
of reliability of the given report, its source, etc. Present the facts 
accurately, with names of locations and persons. If any data is 
unknown, state what is known and what is unknown.””8 

On the Polish side, there are analogous sources (victim lists 
and orders). A Home Army instruction intercepted by the UPA and 
dated February 1944 reads, 


In cases of Polish civilian killings, immediately report the data to the 
higher underground authorities, and if there is a camera in the town, 
take a photograph of the victims. If not, a photographer will come from 
outside. As soon as possible, send the photograph taken to the higher 
authorities, along with a description of the incident.” 


One extraordinarily valuable resource is a collection of forty- 
six victim interviews and witnesses’ testimonies from the so-called 
Hrubeshiv Massacre in the spring of 1944. The collection records 
details of Polish attacks on Ukrainian villages in the Kholm Land.” 
Similar documents from 1945 report on actions against Ukrainian 
villages along the Sian River. These reports also include informa- 
tion about anti-Polish activities by both Ukrainian insurgents and 
the civilian population. 

Also worthy of attention is a collection of materials from the 
OUN Security Service on the activities of the Polish underground 
in Galicia and counter-measures were undertaken to combat 


28 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 5, od. zb. 33, ark. 10. 

29. Vytiah iz nakazu komandy okruhy L[wów], Dje. 8/op.11.2.1944, Mykola Le- 
bed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 

30 For a list of protocols, see ATSDVR, F. 10, t. 1, od. zb. 3, ark. 28. 
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them.*! These documents describe also the broad spectrum of 
Polish underground organizations that operated in this area, not 
all of which were subordinated to a single command structure. 
Apparently, the lack of homogeneity in the Polish underground in 
Galicia created additional difficulties for those who attempted to 
halt the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. 

Many documents from the Ukrainian underground describe 
negotiations with the Polish side. This topic contains materials 
of the External Affairs Section of the OUN from 1943-1944” and 
the UPA's reports from Zakerzonnia in 1945-1946, which detail 
meetings with representatives of the Polish Freedom and Indepen- 
dence movement (Wolność i Niezawisłość, or WiN). The latest deal 
with a joint offensive on Hrubeshiv in May 1946.* 

The materials from the Polish and Ukrainian underground 
movements used in this research are kept in several archives. 
Most are stored at the State Archive of the Ukrainian Security 
Service (HDA SBU), including documents of the Ukrainian libera- 
tion movement confiscated during operations by the Soviet special 
forces. The most important of which are held in specially desig- 
nated KGB files 376, 372, and 398. Together, they form the largest 
single group of documents dealing with the history of the OUN 
and UPA.3 File 376 contains a separate volume (no. 34) devoted 
entirely to the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. 

Another large collection is made up of materials copied from 
the archive of Myroslav Onyshkevych ‘Orest’, a UPA commander 


31 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 4. 

32 Litopys UPA, vol. 1, kn. 4, Ukrainska Holovna Vyzvolna Rada (Toronto-Lviv, 
2001), 355-81. 

33 Litopys UPA, vol. 39, Taktychnyi vidtynok UPA 28-yi “Danyliv.” Kholmshchyna 
i Pidliashshia (Dokumenty i materialy) (Toronto-Lviv, 2003), 449-83, 775-811. 
3a HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 372, 376, 398. For details on these files see Oleksandr 
Ishchuk, “Uzahalnennia orhanamy KDB URSR dosvidu borotby z pidpilliam 
OUN ta UPA: do stvorennia vidomchoi tematychnoi kolektsii arkhivnykh doku- 
mentiv (1959-1964),” in Z arkhiviv VUChK-GPUNKVD-KGB no. 1 (2009), 87-120. 
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in Zakerzonnia, which was seized by special forces of the commu- 
nist Polish regime. The Ukrainian archives acquired these copies 
under the terms of a cooperative agreement with Instytut Pamieci 
Narodowej (The Polish Institute of National Remembrance) and 
now they form part of the HDA SBU's collections. The same 
archive also holds documents of the Polish underground in 
Western Ukraine in 1943-1944 that had been confiscated by the 
NKVD.*$ 

Another large collection is the Mykola Lebed archive, who was 
one of the leading members of the Ukrainian liberation movement. 
It includes documents from both the Ukrainian underground 
(which, due to Lebed's involvement, predominate) and the Polish 
underground. The latter documents were apparently captured 
by Ukrainian insurgents. Some of the papers in this collection 
are copies of materials from the Władysław Sikorski Institute in 
London. 

For many years, Lebed's archive was considered lost and was 
discovered only several years ago among the documents of Prolog, 
an émigré publication house in New York. In 2007, thanks to efforts 
by UPA expert Petro Sodol, the Lebed archive was donated to the 
archive of the Centre for the Study of the Liberation Movement in 
Ukraine (Arkhiv Tsentru Doslidzhen Vyzvolnoho Rukhu v Ukraini, 
ATsDVR). Copies of documents were placed on microfiches by 
Lebed in the 1980s and are kept now in the Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute (HURI). A comparison of the original docu- 
ments in the ATSDVR and the microfiches in HURI revealed that 
the latter contains several hundred more documents than the 


35 HDASBU, F. 62, op. 4, spr. 4. 

36 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 2, 4, 6. 

37 Some copies of the documents from this institute, in particular reports 
from 1943-1944 by the Polish Ministry of Internal Affairs (in London), are also 
in separate fonds of the electronic collection of ATSDVR, F. 30, Zbirka elektron- 
nykh kopi dokumentiv ukrainskoho vyzvolnoho rukhu z riznykh arkhiviv, 
muzeiv ta pryvatnykh kolektsii, Kolektsiia 10, Dokumenty polskoho pidpillia.” 
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Ukrainian archive. Therefore, this study cites documents from 
both the ATsDVR, according to its system, and from the microfiche 
copies at Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute (HURI), whenever 
reference is made to a document with an original that has been 
lost. 

Materials from the collections of the Central State Archive 
of Higher Organs of Power and Administration of Ukraine 
(TsDAVOVU), as well from the state archives in the Rivne and Lviv 
oblasts, have also been used. 
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Chapter 3 


The Reason I Use the Term 
“The Second Polish-Ukrainian War” 


The proposed term “Second Polish-Ukrainian War” is new to histo- 
riography. Therefore, before embarking on an analysis of the 
conflict, we shall try to justify its use. Why “the second”? The first 
such war in the twentieth century was fought between the armed 
forces of the Polish state and the Western Ukrainian People’s 
Republic. It lasted from 1918 to 1919 and ended with the victory 
of the Polish side. However, Ukrainians did not accept defeat and 
yearned for revenge. Therefore, the Second Polish-Ukrainian War 
was essentially a continuation of the first war, as the Second World 
War became a new settling of accounts between countries that had 
participated in the First World War. In a broader chronological 
context, this war was the last stage of a lengthy conflict between 
Ukrainians and Poles that had assumed over several centuries 
various forms of religious, ethno-social and, finally, ethnopolitical 
struggle. 

And why “Polish-Ukrainian”? 

Ukraine did not exist as a political state, and for most of this war, 
Poles were also a stateless people. Even after Poland was reconsti- 
tuted in 1945, its independence was a relative matter. Some doubts 
as to the correctness of the term “Polish-Ukrainian” also stem from 
the extremely important role played by third parties, specifical- 
ly the Soviet Union, Germany, and their respective allies. These 
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aspects should be taken into account since at times third parties 
exerted a decisive influence on the course of events. Nevertheless, 
documents from the period and eyewitness testimonies indicate 
that the two main participants were Polish and Ukrainian military 
formations, both of which set the restoration of their respective 
states on the contested territory as their goal, and both of which 
were responsible for the course of events. According to the terms 
of The Hague Convention, both the Polish Home Army (AK) and 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) possessed all the characteris- 
tics that would allow them to be legally considered as participants 
in military conflict. Soldiers in both formations acted according to 
political programs and recognized a clear military hierarchy and 
reporting structure. Each formed territorial headquarters and 
central military command, their combatants used special military 
insignia to identify their army, and both sides openly carried 
weapons. In addition to these formations, on both the Ukrainian 
and the Polish sides there were also participants from the civilian 
population who cannot be recognized as combatants by interna- 
tional law. The civilian population were not only the victims of 
reprisals during enemy attacks but sometimes took part in or even 
initiated attacks. This feature gave the war a particularly violent 
character and created additional opportunities for war crimes on 
both sides of the conflict. 

And finally, the main question: Can this bloody conflict be 
considered a war? 

In Polish historiography, the terms “destruction,” “extermina- 
tion,” “ethnic cleansing” and even “genocide” have been well estab- 
lished. In other words, the Polish side in the conflict is portrayed as 
the sole victim and the bearer of almost all the suffering. The offen- 
sive actions taken by the Polish underground to destroy Ukraini- 
ans are presented exclusively as involuntary responses to Ukrai- 
nian aggression. However, the existence of robust documentary 
evidence (Ukrainian, Polish, Soviet, and German) proves that the 
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Poles exercised at least as much initiative in the conflict as Ukrai- 
nians. Both sides conducted offensive and defensive operations, 
and occasionally, their clashes grew into fierce and long-lasting 
front-line battles. The chief aim of both sides of this conflict was to 
establish control over territory. To that end, both sides conducted 
attacks on villages and other settlements, at times killing civilians, 
which were considered potential obstacles to the realization of 
their goals. 

German historian Helmut König has put forward some inter- 
esting thoughts about the basic difference between war actions 
(including war crimes) and acts of genocide. His ideas apply to 
the actions of the Wehrmacht during the Second World War, but 
they can also be used to analyze the behaviour of both parties in 
the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. He has written that war actions are 
characterized by the fact that the violence is divided symmetrically 
between two sides. Warring soldiers kill not only their enemies but 
simultaneously risk being killed themselves. This principle holds 
true even when one party has an obvious advantage in soldiers 
and weaponry. It can also be applied to the soldiers of an army that 
violates the rules of conduct in war, ignores the distinction between 
a warring and peaceful population, and fails to adhere to the rules 
of ius in bello (laws of war).* This kind of symmetry is absolutely 
absent in acts of genocide, during which, Kónig argues, criminals 
can be completely certain that they will never be attacked by those 
doomed to destruction. And conversely, victims have no possibili- 
ty of defending themselves or seeking revenge against the tortur- 
ers and killers. Such an asymmetrical separation in the exercise 
of power and violence is a distinction in principle between killing 
fields and battlefields and, therefore, between genocide and war.*® 


38 Khelmut Kenig (Helmut König). “Pamiat o natsional-sotsializme, Kholo- 
koste i Vtoroi mirovoi voine v politicheskom soznanii FRG“, Neprikosnovennyi 
zapas nos. 2/3 (2005): 40-41. 

39 Kenig, “Pamiat o national-sotsializme,” 40-41. 
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As will be seen, there was no such asymmetry in the Polish- 
Ukrainian War, because neither side was in complete control of 
the situation.” 

In characterizing the Polish-Ukrainian conflict, the prominent 
Polish historian Ryszard Torzecki remarked: 


Those who use the term “genocide” when talking about the events in 
Volhynia do not take into consideration many historical circumstances. 
Based on Polish and Ukrainian documents and oral histories known to 
me, it cannot be substantiated that the activity of Ukrainian partisans 
was aimed, consciously and deliberately, at annihilating the Polish 
population. While it is true that in those territories the OUN leader- 
ship wanted to get rid of the Polish population, which was viewed as 
a hindrance to the establishment of a Ukrainian state, physical annihi- 
lation was never planned. Such events frequently represented a spon- 
taneous reaction by the masses or local commanders. In many instan- 
ces the UPA lost control over them; in others, they either were unable 
or—this should be admitted—unwilling to rein them in. This was 
a particularly violent war, but a war, nonetheless. If we are speaking 


40 In this context Timothy Snyder’s comparison of anti-Polish actions to the an- 
nihilation of Jewish population is surprising. He has written that in 1942 “about 
twelve thousand Ukrainian policemen assisted about fourteen hundred Ger- 
man policemen in the murder of about two hundred thousand Volhynian Jews. 
Although their share in the actual killing was small, these Ukrainian policemen 
provided the labour that made the Holocaust possible in Volhynia.” He men- 
tions that in March-April 1943 virtually all these policemen left the German 
service to join the Ukrainian partisans of the UPA. When the UPA began driving 
out, “Ukrainian partisans who mass-murdered Poles in 1943 followed the tactics 
they had learned as collaborators in the Holocaust in 1942: detailed advance 
planning and site selection: persuasive assurances to local populations prior to 
actions; sudden encirclements of settlements; and then physical elimination of 
human beings. Ukrainians learned the techniques of mass murder from Ger- 
mans. This is why UPA ethnic cleansing was striking in its efficiency, and why 
Volhynian Poles in 1943 were nearly as helpless as Volhynian Jews in 1942. It is 
one reason why the campaign against Poles began in Volhynia rather than Gali- 
cia, since in Volhynia the Ukrainian police played a greater role in the Final So- 
lution. This links the Holocaust of the Jews and the slaughter of the Poles, since 
it explains the presence of thousands of Ukrainians in Volhynia with experience 
in genocide.” See his Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Be- 
larus, 1569-1999 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 162. 
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of genocide, then each mutual massacre of one people by another is 
a genocide, but on both sides. 


Therefore, using the term “genocide” in this case serves a politi- 
cal rather than a scholarly purpose, and fails to reflect the particu- 
lar nature of the conflict.* For that matter, the use of the term 
“conflict,” which is pervasive in Ukrainian historiography, is no less 
inaccurate and general. Conflict need not take as bloody a form as 
the clash between Ukrainians and Poles during the Second World 
War. Military action against an opponent, as occurred between 
1942 and 1947, is not necessarily the main method of resolving 
a conflict. Thus, this term, despite its general appropriateness, 
requires qualification to convey the essential nature of the clash. 
Accordingly, the present study proposes characterizing the conflict 
as a war. 

The classical definition of war has long been considered to be 
that of Carl von Clausewitz: “War is thus an act of force to compel 
an enemy to do our will.** Dozens of other formulations have 
since appeared, either clarifying or, occasionally, refuting Clause- 
witz. Discussions continue as to who must participate in a conflict 
for it to be considered a war, how many casualties there must be, 
whether a declaration of war on the enemy must be issued and 
whether certain rules and customs of war must be complied with. 
The French philosopher Raymond Aron, while generally agreeing 


4 «Korinnia trahedii. Z prof. Ryshardom Tozhetskym rozmovliaie Iza Khrus- 
linska,” interview by Iza Chruslinska, in Volyn: dvi pamiati. Zbirka statei, opub- 
likovanykh u ‘Hazeti vyborchii’ (Kyiv-Warsaw, 2009), 61. 

#2 Ryszard Szawłowski, a professor of international law and one of those who 
introduced the term “genocide” into the discourse and suggested the defini- 
tion “genocidium atrox” ( a “monstrous, horrible genocide”), “in so far as it 
was not a question of a total genocide (along the lines of the German Holocaust 
of Jews), but one linked to the most terrible, sadistic tortures.” See: Ryszard 
Szawłowski, “Trzy tematy z dziedziny «genocydologii,” in Zbrodnie przeszto- 
ści. Opracowania i materiały prokuratorów IPN, vol. 2, Ludobójstwo (Warsaw, 
2008), 26. 

43 Karl Klausevits (Carl von Clausewitz), O voine (Moscow: Eksmo, 2007), 7. 
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with Clausewitz’s definition, adds the following: “War as a social 
act entails a battle of opposing wills, that is, a battle between politi- 
cally organized communities.”* Elsewhere in this work devoted 
to wars, he emphasizes that the organized nature of the oppo- 
nents is important: “War is a clash between two organized types 
of behaviour, a testing of strength between two ‘teams,’ each of 
which attempts to vanquish the other, where the strength of each 
belligerent is increased by discipline.”* 

In contemporary legal dictionaries, we find the following defi- 
nition: “War: in international law, military action between states, 
and also between states and national liberation movements, one 
that is accompanied by a total cessation of all peacetime relations 
between the parties.” The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Politics 
defines war as “armed conflict between two or more parties, 
usually fought for political ends."* 

The contemporary German philosopher Heimo Hofmeister 
espouses another interesting view on war. In opposition to Clause- 
witz, who said that war is a continuation of politics, Hofmeister 
believes that war is a manifestation of impotence in politics and 
among politicians who resort to it, after the possibility of resolving 
conflict by political means has been exhausted. 

Today, one of the most popular definitions is a rather simple 
one proposed in 1982 by American scholars Joel David Singer and 
Melvin Small, who see it as “any sustained combat between the 
armed forces of two or more governments (an inter-state war), 
or between a regular army and some other (at least one) armed 


«4. Raymond Aron, Myr i viina mizh natsiiamy (Kyiv, 2000), 45. 

45 Raymond Aron, Myr, 327. 

«6 Bolshoi iuridicheskii slovar, accessed February 11, 2011, http://slovari. 
yandex.ru/BofHa/FOpunueckAA%20CJIOBapb/BOŃHa. 

47 Korotkyi oksfordskyi politychnyi slovnyk, ed. Mykhailo Moskalenko (Kyiv: 
Vyd-vo Solomii Pavlychko “Osnova”), 2006), 104. 

48 See Kh. Khofmaister (Heimo Hofmeister), Volia k voine, ili Bessilie politiki 
(St. Petersburg, 2006). 
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group (an intra-state war), resulting in a minimum of 1,000 battle- 
related fatalities.”*° 

Both the classical and contemporary definitions cited apply to 
the Polish-Ukrainian conflict of 1942-1947. The main players were 
armed formations of the Polish and Ukrainian liberation move- 
ments—the Home Army and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army—with 
the actions of each side guided by clear political goals. After exhaust- 
ing the possibility of achieving their respective goals politically, 
both parties decided to employ military measures. Ukrainian and 
Polish documents demonstrate that the participants in the conflict 
considered themselves to be in a state of war, which explains why 
they conducted negotiations either to bring a possible end to the 
war, or they conducted active offensive operations intending to 
destroy their opponent. The number of victims is still debated 
among historians, but no one disputes the fact that tens of thou- 
sands were killed on both sides. 

Since neither side officially declared war, it is impossible to 
name the exact date of its commencement. Nor did it end with 
capitulation or the signing of a peace treaty. As a result, it is not 
easy to determine the war’s exact chronological limits. Referring 
to the situation in Ukraine, British historian Gregor Dallas has 
asserted that there were no exact borders between ethnic commu- 
nities, and there were also no definitive limits between war and 
peace. In thinking beyond classical definitions of war and peace, 
one might consider the first armed clashes in the Kholm Land in 
the summer of 1942 to be the war’s commencement, and Operation 
Vistula (Akcja Wista), which ended in July 1947, can be considered 
its conclusion. 

In short, this war had little in common with traditional inter- 
state wars, although even among these we see many undeclared 


49 Melvin Small and Joel David Singer, Resort to Arms: International and Civil 
Wars, 1816-1980 (Beverly Hills, 1982), 23. 
5° Gregor Dallas, Prymarnyi myr 1945. Nezavershena viina (Kyiv, 2012), p. X. 
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wars, and war crimes are virtually endemic to every war, whoever 
the participants may be. 

The Polish-Ukrainian conflict closely resembles the war 
between the Croats and Serbs in the Balkans during the Second 
World War. It was a bloody clash between neighbouring nations 
that had once been part of a single state, and both sides saw the 
war as a settling of accounts for old historical offences. The clash 
developed against the backdrop of the Second World War and was 
deliberately intensified by its participants. However, in drawing 
this analogy, one should not be tempted to see the two wars as 
being completely alike. Despite a great number of similarities, 
one must note that in the conflict between Ukrainians and Poles, 
religion played a smaller role, whereas it was a defining factor in 
the Balkans. Moreover, in the war between Croats and Serbs, the 
former were backed by, and took full advantage of, the governing 
apparatus of their state throughout the entire conflict, whereas 
in the Polish-Ukrainian war, state participation occurred on the 
Polish side only in the final stages. 

The Second Polish-Ukrainian War and the Serbian-Croatian 
one were “wars within wars,” a fact that gave a particular chara- 
cter to the war’s development and the behaviour of the main 
participants. For the Ukrainian liberation movement, as repre- 
sented by the OUN and UPA, it was only one of the wars being 
waged within the framework of the Second World War; other were 
against German occupation forces and Soviet partisans.” For the 
Polish underground, the conflict against Ukrainians also occurred 
alongside their struggle against German occupation, but not only 
against it. Striving to reinstate the borders of pre-war Poland, the 
Home Army was active in Belarusan and Lithuanian lands that 
had belonged to the Second Polish Republic prior to 1939. That 


51 On the many layers of the Second World War in Ukraine, see Volodymyr 
Viatrovych, “Ukrainska Druha svitova (v kolori),” Dzerkalo tyzhnia, August 29- 
September 4, 2009. 
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conflict, however, did not evolve into a full-scale war for two 
important reasons. First, Belarusan and Lithuanian underground 
organizations were too weak to significantly escalate the conflict 
between 1942 and 1944. Second, after German withdrawal in 1944, 
the border question was decided by the Soviet regime rather than 
by any of the direct participants. 

The idea that the Polish-Ukrainian conflict was a war that took 
place on several mutually reinforcing levels has been advanced by 
the Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Hrytsak who wrote: 


The events in Volhynia in the spring and summer of 1943 unfolded 
in several dimensions: a “macro war” between the Nazi and Soviet 
military-state superpowers; several “micro wars” between the Polish, 
Ukrainian, and Soviet undergrounds; a small civil war between various 
groups in the Ukrainian underground (such as the conflict between the 
Banderites, Bulbashivtsi [the followers of Taras Bulba], and Melnykites; 
or the power struggles within the reconstituted UPA between Galician 
and Volhynian groups); peasants warring to gain control of land; and, 
lastly, gangster riff-raff that was widespread in the Volhynian forests 
and took advantage of the war. To round out the picture, we could also 
add here the annihilation of the Volhynian Jews by the Nazis, which, 
although it did not have a direct effect on the slaughter of 1943, indi- 
rectly led to a drastic devaluation of human life in the consciousness 
of many Volhynians.** 


For Ukrainians, the war with the Poles was an insurgent 
battle for national liberation, in which the main player was 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). The Ukrainian scholar 
Bohdan Hud rightly asserts that the bloody conflict between 
Ukrainians and Poles during the Second World War was the final 
act in a centuries-long conflict that evolved from an ethno-social 
struggle to an ethnopolitical struggle.* In his opinion, the role 


52 Yaroslav Hrytsak, “Nashe i duzhe nashe hore,” Krytyka, no. 7-8 (2003). 

53 Bohdan Hud, Zahybel Arkadii. Etnosotsialni aspekty ukrainsko-polskykh 
konfliktiv XIX-pershoi polovyny XX stolittia (Lviv, 2006); Bohdan Hud, Ukrain- 
sko-polski konflikty novitnoi doby. Etnosotsialnyi aspekt (Kharkiv, 2011). 
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of social factors still played a significant role in escalating the 
conflict, something that was particularly evident in Volhynia in 
the summer of 1943. 

For Poles, on the other hand, the war had a more civil chara- 
cter. The Polish underground, especially the Home Army and the 
Polish government-in-exile to which the army was subordinated, 
conducted the war intending to restore the Polish state within 
its 1939 borders. These efforts were actively opposed by Ukrai- 
nians, who Poles considered former citizens of the Second Polish 
Republic. From 1945, it was the Polish Communist government 
that continued the war against these former citizens—the Ukraini- 
ans who lived on the territory of the renewed Polish state. 

In a monograph focusing on the Ukrainian nationalist under- 
ground from 1939 to 1960, the historian Ivan Patryliak has termed 
the Polish-Ukrainian conflict a local war that broke out during the 
Second World War." 

A similar assessment is provided by Leonid Zashkilniak, a well- 
known scholar of Polish-Ukrainian relations: 


The 1918-1919 Ukrainian-Polish War in Galicia did not in fact end 
until 1939. It smouldered on in the resistance campaigns of the 1920s, 
the “pacifications,” the terroristic attacks on Polish activists, etc. The 
Second World War was yet another “act” in the unknown Ukrainian- 
Polish war [...]. From the Ukrainian point of view, it was a struggle for 
national liberation, for the right to establish sovereign statehood in 
territories jointly inhabited for centuries by both Ukrainians and Poles. 
This war, which had no defined front line, showed all the features of 
inter-ethnic conflict, and its victims were the logical extension of the 
drive to completely subjugate the enemy.*° 


sa Regarding the conflict between Ukrainians and Poles as a civil war, see 
Timothy Snyder, The Reconstruction of Nations, Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Be- 
larus 1569-1999 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 175. 

5 A chapter of the book is devoted to this topic under the heading “The Local 
Ukrainian-Polish War.” See Patryliak, “Vstan,”384—438. 

5 Leonid Zashkilniak, “Nevidoma viina: ukrainsko-polski stosunky na Volyni 
ta v Skhidnii Halychyni v 1939-1944 rokakh,” in Ukraina: kulturna spadshchy- 
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A conception of the war between Ukrainians and Poles has also 
been put forward by the prominent Ukrainian historian Yaroslav 
Dashkevych, who compared it to the anti-colonial wars waged by 
the Algerians against the French, and the Congolese against the 
Belgians. In one article on the Polish-Ukrainian conflict, he wrote: 
“In Volhynia, there was a war of national liberation, in which, as 
in all others, not only those who participated in military actions 
died, but also civilians. Subsequently, control over the war was 
lost by the OUN and UPA, and it was transformed into an uncon- 
trolled peasant war, an unusually violent one that resembled what 
occurred recently in Yugoslavia.”*” 

The well-known Italian historian Andrea Graziosi character- 
ized the war in similar terms. In his view, it was only one manifes- 
tation of a tendency in Europe during the first half of the twenti- 
eth century to forcibly remove representatives of once-dominant 
nations from conquered territories. Poles in Western Ukraine, 
he has argued, suffered a similar fate as that of other Eastern 
European nations that had historically belonged to the oppres- 
sors. For example, part of the Hungarian community that survived 
the defeat and crisis of 1918 was liquidated in the 1940s, as was 
the Italian population of the Dalmatian shores.” We could add 
to the Italian historian’s list Germans expelled from the western 
and northern lands of present-day Poland that were transferred 
from Germany to Poland and what Poles call the Ziemie Odzyskane 
(Recovered Territories), or Germans deported from the territories 


na, natsionalna svidomist, derzhavnist, vyp. 16, Iuvileinyi zbirnyk na poshanu 
Ivana Patera (Lviv, 2008): 487-88. The author develops this concept in his 
“Ukrainsko-polski stosunky na Volyni ta Skhidnii Halychyni: nevidoma viina,” 
in Zapysky Naukovoho t-va im. T. Shevchenka. Pratsi istorychno-filosofskoi sekt- 
sii, vol. 251, (Lviv, 2005), 325-67. 

57 Yaroslav Dashkevych, “Tretii front u mizhnarodnii hri v mynulomu i te- 
per,” Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi rukh, no. 2 (Lviv, 2003): 141. 

58 Andrea Gratsiozi (Andrea Graziosi), Viina i revoliutsiia v Ievropi 1905-1956 
rr. (Kyiv, 2005), 285. 
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of a reconstituted post-war Czechoslovakia. As for Poles, Bohdan 
Hud (in his aforementioned works) paints apicture of their 
gradual withdrawal from the lands of Right-Bank Ukraine in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries—lands they had conquered 
earlier. 

German scholar Philipp Ther has characterized the Polish- 
Ukrainian conflict during the Second World War as a “war within 
a war.” He has also compared it with the Serbian-Croatian conflict. 
Ther asserts that both sides aimed to build nation-states and 
resorted to ethnic cleansing against one another.** 

Further justifications for the thesis that this was a Second 
Polish-Ukrainian War are presented in the following pages. 


59 Philipp Ther, Ciemna strona państw narodowych. Czystki etniczne w nowo- 
czesnej Europie (Poznań, 2012), 218-36. 
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Virtually all neighbouring nations have experienced rivalries 
and conflicts that have occasionally developed into wars. These 
conflicts come from the struggle for mutually exclusive goals. 
To alarge extent, the history of Europe from the Middle Ages 
to recent times consists of wars between neighbours for contes- 
ted adjacent territories, or the purpose of one group asserting 
hegemony over another. We can, therefore, assert with certainty 
that there is nothing extraordinary about the Polish-Ukrainian 
antagonism and that it is not the manifestation of exception- 
al xenophobia or unusual mutual enmity. Nevertheless, some 
unique features in this conflict made it particularly rancorous. 
One of the most important was the prolonged absence of state- 
hood for both groups; both Ukrainians and Poles had lived for 
centuries as integral contingents of foreign empires. Frequently 
and deliberately, imperial powers reinforced and manipulated 
such disagreements and conflicts to their own ends, thus making 
it easier to maintain control over both subject nations—although 
it is certainly true that subject nation representatives were not 
shy from using their respective empires in struggles against each 
other. While the French, English, German, Spanish and other 
European nations gradually learned to coexist and resolve argu- 
ments by means other than war, the antagonism between Ukrai- 
nians and Poles was artificially supported by dominant empires 
and continued to culminate without resolution. 

The long, stateless existence of both nations also engendered 
another important factor that influenced the course of this conflict. 
The national self-awareness of both peoples within the confines 
of empires was the concern only of individual enthusiasts. It did 
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not develop within states, as was the case in France, Spain, and 
Germany. Thus, during the period when modern nations were 
forming, Ukrainians and Poles found themselves without defined 
spheres of national influence in those intersecting territories that 
would become the main source of conflict in the future. Ukrai- 
nians considered Galicia and Volhynia to be Ukrainian lands from 
time immemorial, in which they were the autochthonous popula- 
tion. Moreover, they viewed them as their Piedmont, from which 
the national movement had emerged. Poles emphasized that for 
many years they had inhabited and contributed to the develop- 
ment of Volhynia and what they called Małopolska Wschodnia 
(Eastern Polonia Minor, also Eastern Little Poland). Thus, when 
both nations established liberation movements and began their 
armed struggle, it was precisely on these territories where clashes 
between them became inevitable. 

Such clashes occurred in the events leading up to the culmina- 
tion of the First World War. The collapse of the weakened Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian empires provided an opportunity for 
the liberation movements of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe to step into the political arena. Both Ukrainians and Poles 
were prepared for their national uprisings on the territories of 
Western Ukraine, lands which both considered to be their own. 

In November 1918, in the wake of the Habsburg empire's 
disintegration, Ukrainians proved to be more decisive when 
they suddenly seized power in Lviv. However, the Poles were 
better prepared. They quickly regained the city and eventually 
conquered all Western Ukraine and firmly established Polish rule. 
The determined armed clashes between Ukrainians and Poles in 
1918-1919 (during the so-called Ukrainian-Polish War in Galicia) 
did not resemble a total war. Its main participants were armies. 
The political leaders of both nations did not resort to deportation 
campaigns nor did they engage in the mass annihilation of civilian 
populations. For this reason, this war is sometimes described as 
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the last example of a knightly or gentlemanly war.® Possibly, the 
relatively moderate course of this conflict was assured by the 
absence of any third party or parties interested in its escalation. 
The Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires, destroyed by the First 
World War and by national uprisings, ceased to exist. Also, Russia’s 
newly installed Bolsheviks were not yet ready to fully exploit the 
circumstances. Moreover, despite the First World War’s bloody 
nature, the Polish-Ukrainian conflict that followed did not involve 
the mass annihilations nor large-scale deportations of civilian 
populations to create mono-ethnic areas. 

Nevertheless, despite the relatively quiet course of the first 
Polish-Ukrainian war, circumstances did not help to resolve the 
conflict between the two groups peacefully. Witnesses and particu- 
larly military participants on both sides were among those least 
willing to accept a rapprochement. On the Polish side, establishing 
a national myth for the new state involved ceremonious commemo- 
rations of the Polish victory and the creation of a pantheon of 
heroes—measures which could not help but irritate Ukrainians 
and stoke a desire for revenge. 

The victory of the Poles was bolstered not only by their excep- 
tional level of preparedness but also by their superior ability to 
present their case in the international arena. Politicians in the 
leading countries of Europe supported Poland, which to many 
became a symbol of a centuries-long struggle for independence. 
They were accustomed to the heroic Polish uprisings of 1830 and 
1863, and they were aware of brutal suppression of Poles by occu- 
pying forces. Polish interests were actively lobbied in Europe, and 
later in the USA and Canada by well-organized and hardworking 
political émigrés. In contrast, the Ukrainian liberation movement 
was not even close to being as well known in the world, and the 


60 On this war see Mykola Lytvyn, Ukrainsko-polska viina 1918-1919 rr. (Lviv: 
Instytut ukrainoznavstva im. Ivan Krypiakevycha NAN Ukrainy, 1998); Lev 
Shankovskyi, Ukrainska Halytska Armiia. Voiennoistorychna studiia (Lviv, 1999). 
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concept of a political emigration emerged only after Ukrainian 
losses in the wars with the Poles and Bolsheviks. Thus, the victory 
of the Poles, the Polish historical narrative, and the establishment 
of Polish rule in Western Ukrainian lands were widely accepted as 
a logical and just ending to a little-understood conflict in Eastern 
Europe. 

However, the Polish-Ukrainian conflict did not end in 1919 
when military actions in the Ukrainian-Polish War in Galicia 
ceased, nor did it cease in 1923, when Western Ukraine’s territo- 
ries were officially transferred to the Second Polish Republic with 
international approval. The loss of this territory was unacceptable 
to Ukrainians, who felt that their right to national self-determina- 
tion had been ignored. 

Ideas about how to continue the struggle divided the Ukrai- 
nian liberation movement into two streams: a legal opposition 
and a clandestine revolution. To some extent (much more than 
the USSR), the Second Polish Republic had allowed Ukrainians to 
represent themselves politically and to conduct some community 
and national-cultural work. The Ukrainians waxed and waned 
periodically, but their desire to assert a viable national political 
identity was never satisfied. As Volodymyr Horbovy, a prominent 
activist in the Ukrainian movement, noted in a conversation with 
the Polish leader Stefan Rowecki,*' “The Ukrainian people were 
not given the opportunity in Poland to develop their national and 
political potential. They were constantly insulted and denigra- 
ted by a whole series of actions that did not benefit the Poles but 
offended the national feelings of Ukrainians.” 


61 Here and subsequently, we present assessments of the interwar period by 
Ukrainians and Poles in the 1940s. Firstly, because the passage of time allows 
for a better overview of events. Secondly, because they demonstrated how par- 
ticipants in the Ukrainian-Polish conference perceived the conflict as it was 
developing into open warfare. 

6&2 Mykola Syvitskyi, Istoriia polsko-ukrainskykh konfliktiv u 3 t., vol. 2 (Kyiv, 
2005), 101. 
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The question of who would become the dominant force in the 
Ukrainian national movement depended on whether it would be 
possible to achieve self-determined rule. The competing organiza- 
tions included the legal wing in the Ukrainian national movement 
(represented by a wide spectrum of political parties), the under- 
ground revolutionary movement (represented by the Ukrainian 
Military Organization—the UVO*, which later became the OUN), 
and several radical leftist forces. The underground allowed 
the legal wing to communicate the Ukrainian position to Polish 
authorities with the caveat that increasingly radical action would 
be taken if the accommodation of moderates was not addressed. 
Therefore, it must be noted that despite the internal competi- 
tion and conflicts between Ukrainian groups, the moderate and 
revolutionary wings frequently cooperated. Likewise, Ukrainian 
parliamentarians often facilitated the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the UVO and OUN to promote Ukrainian issues at the 
international level. The cooperation was particularly evident at 
critical moments when the Polish government applied pressure to 
the Ukrainians, as occurred, for example, during the Polish pacifi- 
cation campaign against Ukrainians in the autumn of 1930.5 


4 


Let us now focus our attention on the revolutionary right wing of 
the Ukrainian national movement, since it came to be the main 


6& [Editor’s Note:] UVO — The Ukrainian Military Organization (Ukrainska Vii- 
skova Orhanizatsiia) — an underground revolutionary organization formed in 
1920 by the former officers of Ukrainian armies from the period of the struggle 
for independence. Its main goal was to continue the struggle for an indepen- 
dent Ukraine. In 1929, UVO became a founding member of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists. 

64 For information concerning the protest actions of Ukrainian communities 
around the world, see Na vichnu hanbu Polshchi, tverdyni varvarstva v Ievropi, 
2d ed. (New York, 1956), 111-52. 
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player in the Polish-Ukrainian War of 1942-1947. The objective of 
the UVO-OUN was to create a national revolution on a scale that 
would encompass the entire nation. This liberation was imagined 
as the result of a determined battle waged not only by Ukrainians 
in Polish-occupied Western Ukraine but also by Ukrainians living 
within the territory of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Western Ukraine was only viewed as a possible springboard for 
the Ukrainian liberation movement, whose main base would be 
in Ukrainian lands outside the Soviet realm where the movement 
could operate more freely. 

The general principles of the national movement’s foreign 
policy—one of the most important factors affecting Polish-Ukrai- 
nian relations during the period between the 1920-1940s—were 
formulated in 1929 at the OUN’s founding congress in Vienna. 
The congress’s declaration stated: “The Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, having as its objective the creation of an Independent 
United Ukrainian National State, strives for the complete removal 
of all occupiers from Ukrainian lands, and, guided by the interests 
of the Nation, rejects any orientation toward Ukraine’s historical 
enemies.” As an occupying state, Ukrainian nationalists regarded 
Poland as both an enemy and an obstacle to their aspirations 
to freedom. Given how the liberation movement developed in 
Western Ukrainian lands, the thrust of the Ukrainian struggle 
during the 1920s-1930s was, therefore, aimed against Poland to 
a great degree. However, it must be noted that Poland was never 
considered to be the primary enemy. On this matter, Yevhen 
Konovalets, the head of the émigré-based Leadership of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (Provid Ukrainskykh Natsionalistiv, or PUN), wrote: 
“We raise our war banner against the Poles, but we shall wage 
war against them only to the extent that they force us to resort to 


ss «Vid Konhresu Ukrainskykh Natsionalistic,” Rozbudova Natsii, no. 1-2 
(1929): 1. 
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self-defence. [...] All our efforts shall be aimed against the Bolshe- 
viks against whom we will prepare our final blow.”® 

The OUN’s grievances against Poland were primarily derived 
from an anti-occupation stance, not an anti-Polish one. Specific 
operations (sabotage, the antimonopoly campaign, and the school 
campaign) were aimed against representatives of the occupant’s 
regime and its structures, not against the Polish people. In a special 
leaflet published in 1931 during clashes between Poles and Ukrai- 
nians over the 1930 pacification campaign, the Homeland Execu- 
tive (Kraiova Ekzekutyva), which was the OUN’s leadership organ 
in Western Ukraine, stated: “The Ukrainian nation is fighting the 
Poles for the right to be the master on its native lands, and to 
exercise its will and make decisions in its own Ukrainian State— 
in opposition to efforts of the hostile Polish nation to adminis- 
ter Ukrainian lands that do not belong to it.”*” Nowhere did the 
Homeland Executive assert the notion that Ukrainians were 
fighting the other nationality simply because this nationality was 
Polish. On the contrary, they clearly stated that the struggle was 
over Ukrainian ethnic territory and made no mention of ethnic 
Polish territories that were not part of what they viewed as 
historic Ukrainian lands. 

The OUN's actions were aimed mainly against the Polonization 
policies of the 1930s and, in particular, the state agencies that were 
tasked with implementing them. In 1933, the OUN's Homeland 
Executive began a large-scale “school campaign” against the Polo- 
nization of education. Ukrainian nationalists distributed a leaflet 
titled “Ukrainian Fathers and Mothers” in a print run of 98,000. 
It stated: “We must move from a defensive position to a decisive 
attack against Polish hegemony, that is, against the Polish state 


86 Quoted in Anatolii Kentii, Ukrainska Viiskova Orhanizatsiia v 1920-1928 rr. 
(Kyiv, 1998), 39. 

87 “lak iza shcho my boremosia z poliakamy. Kraieva Ekzekutyva OUN,” 
Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi rukh no 2, 11. 
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and Polish encroachment in all aspects of our lives, above all in 
schools.”® 

The most radical of the proposed solutions to the Polish issue 
were expressed in the late 1930s by a leading member of the OUN, 
Mykhailo Kolodzinsky. In his work Voienna doktryna ukrainskykh 
natsionalistiv (Military Doctrine of Ukrainian Nationalists, 1938), 
he declared that during the revolution in western Ukrainian terri- 
tories, attacks would be aimed not only against structures of the 
occupying authorities but also against those who supported them. 
The insurgency, he wrote, “must cleanse Ukraine of foreign, hostile 
elements as well as of our own culpable [nedobri] ones.”** This 
position threatened both Ukrainians and representatives of other 
nations if they evinced loyalty to the government. The author 
continued: “The revolution will provide an opportunity to sweep 
out every Polish element from western Ukrainian territories, and 
in this way will terminate Polish claims regarding the Polish chara- 
cter of these lands. The Polish element that continues to resist has 
to fall in battle, and the remainder must be terrorized and forced 
to flee across the Vistula River.”” 

There is no evidence that Kolodzinsky’s concept hada significant 
influence in determining the OUN’s subsequent attitude toward 
the Poles. Given that his doctrine was never published, was 
never cited either by ideologues or by leaders of the nationalist 
underground, and that no attempts were made to implement it in 
practice, it remained little-known (or entirely unknown) to most 
members of the OUN. In his research on the interwar Ukrainian 
nationalist movement, Ukrainian historian Oleksandr Zaitsev 
aptly concluded: 


68 DALO, F. 121, op. 1, spr. 339, ark. 10. 

69 AOUN, F. 1 (Orhanizatsiia Ukrainskykh Natsionalistiv), op. 2, spr. 466, 
ark. 103. 

70 AOUN, F. 1 (Orhanizatsiia Ukrainskykh Natsionalistiv), op. 2, spr. 466, 
ark. 103. 
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There is no evidence to show that the last concept, proposed specifi- 
cally by Kolodzinsky, acquired the status of an official OUN doctrine. 
There is no data to support the notion that the OUN’s leadership ever 
officially adopted the Military Doctrine of Ukrainian Nationalists. We 
may, with justification, only go as far as to assume that among the 
active members in the OUN, there was a group with radical views on 
resolving the ‘Polish question.” 


Some scholars see the causes of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict 
exclusively as the direct result of the Ukrainian liberation move- 
ment’s ideology, which they present as have been essentially 
Polonophobic. This thesis is, overall, poorly argued.” However, 
in Polish history writing, it has even taken on a legal dimension. 
A publication by Przemystaw Miszko and Krzysztof Matkowski, 
researchers in the Polish Institute of National Remembrance 
(IPN), indicate that the OUN’s ideology served as the basic justi- 
fication for killing Poles. As proof of this thesis, they cite the 
abovementioned statement on the necessity for the “complete 
removal of all occupiers from Ukrainian lands.” Nevertheless, 
what escapes their attention is the difference between complete 
removal of all occupiers (a demand that is a characteristic of 
any liberation movement) and postulating the complete removal 


71 Oleksandr Zaitsev, “Chy planuvala OUN antypolsku aktsiiu naprykintsi 
1930-kh. “ (Did the OUN plan an anti-Polish Action at the end of the 1930s) (lec- 
ture), International Conference on the Events of the Second World War on the 
Territory of the Volyn Oblast, Lutsk, 2012. 

72 See: Ryszard Szawłowski's introduction to Siemaszko and Siemaszko, Lu- 
dobójstwo, 11-22; Z. Palski, "Ukraińska myśl polityczna na Ukrainie Zachodniej 
dotycząca problemu polskiego w latach II wojny światowej,” Polska-Ukraina: 
trudne pytania. Materiały IV międzynarodowego seminarium historycznego 
“Stosunki polsko-ukraińskie w latach II wojny światowej”, vol. 4 (Warsaw, 1998), 
270-91; Wiktor Poliszczuk, Integralny nacjonalizm ukraiński jako odmiana 
faszyzmu, vol. 1, Zasady ideologiczne nacjonalizmu ukraińskiego. Ukraiński 
ruch nacjonalistyczny: struktura organizacyjna i założenia programowe (To- 
ronto, 1998); Tomasz Stryjek, “Europejskos¢ Dmytra Doncova, czyli o cechach 
szczególnych ideologii ukraińskiego nacjonalizmu,” Antypolska akcja OUN- 
UPA 1943-1944. Fakty i interpretacje (Warsaw, 2003). 
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of representatives of other nationalities. In this way, the two 
researchers distorted the quoted resolution into a “general direc- 
tive” (to completely obliterate the Poles) that only awaited the 
right moment for implementation.” 

A detailed analysis of the movement’s ideological and political 
principles from the 1920s to the 1950s provides no justification 
for such a simplistic conclusion” and prompts the conscientious 
researcher to seek and consider other reasons for the Polish-Ukrai- 
nian war. 

It is interesting that representatives of the Polish underground, 
who participated in negotiations with the Ukrainians in 1943-1944, 
found the resolutions of the OUN’s conferences and congresses 
concerning the Polish issue an adequate platform to initiate coope- 
ration. One of the Polish reports from September-October 1943— 
that is, from the period when the conflict had already assumed the 
character of war—says: “As for their position regarding Poland, 
the Banderite leadership strives to avoid focusing enmity toward 
Poland in general, but instead focus their claims against those 
they call ‘Polish imperialists’ who have encroached upon Western 
Ukrainian lands.’ *5 


73 Przemysław Miszko and Krzysztof Matkowski, “Zbrodnie ludobójstwa po- 


pełnione przez nacjonalistów ukraińskich w Małopolsce Wschodniej w latach 
1939-1945 na osobach narodowości polskiej—w świetle śledztw OKSZpNP we 
Wrocławiu,” in Zbrodnie przeszłości. Opracowania i materiały prokuratorów 
IPN, vol. 2 Ludobójstwo (Warsaw, 2008), 52. 

74 Volodymyr Derevinskyi, Stavlennia OUN(B) i UPA do susidnikh narodiv ta 
natsionalnykh menshyn (Kyiv: Instytut istorii NAN Ukrainy, 2006); Oleksa Sta- 
siuk, Pozytsiia OUN stosovno ukrainsko-polskykh vzaiemyn, in Ukraina u Druhii 
svitovii viini: ukrainsko-polski stosunky (Lviv, 2005), 171-80; Roman Kutovyi, 
"Polityka OUN(b) shchodo polskoho naselennia Volyni v roky nimetsko- 
radianskoi viiny,” Naukovyi visnyk Volynskoho natsionalnoho universytetu im. 
Lesi Ukrainky 22 (2010), 100-12; Volodymyr Viatrovych, “Polske pytannia v 
ideino-politychnykh zasadakh OUN(b),” in Ukraina u Druhii svitovii viini, 288- 
304. 
's_ Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społeczny, Sprawozdanie 
sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no. 1/44. Wrzesien—pazdziernik 1943 (London, 
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Another argument against the OUN’s alleged Polonophobia 
is the fact that among the activists in the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement there were descendants of mixed Polish-Ukrainian 
families, some of whom held high ranks in the OUN. They included 
the above-mentioned Mykhailo Kolodzinsky, who was a member of 
the OUN’s Homeland Executive in 1929-1932 as well as a member 
of the Carpathian Sich Executive in 1939, and Iliariy Sobashek, who 
was a member of the OUN’s Homeland Executive in 1939-1940. 

One factor affecting the course of the conflict, and the possi- 
bility of ending it, was the Polish view of how the Ukrainian 
question should be resolved. As the dominant side, the Poles could 
and should have been the party to suggest a constructive alterna- 
tive. Instead, Poland’s political representatives considered two 
options: aruthless national assimilation program, which essen- 
tially foresaw the gradual disappearance of the Ukrainian nation, 
or apossible state integration, under which Ukrainians could 
preserve their national self-identification. The gradual strengthe- 
ning of the first option contributed to increasing the tensions in 
the Polish-Ukrainian conflict and further reduced the prospect of 
a peaceful resolution. 

The reasons that the option of national assimilation gained 
strength can be found by examining the political circumstan- 
ces. Specifically, changes that occurred internally to the political 
composition of the Second Polish Republic led to the ascent of 
aright-wing government, and these dynamics extended to the 
external political situation. To a certain extent, the atmosphere 
that had developed in the international arena by the end of the 
1930s legitimized the Polish government’s brutal anti-Ukrainian 
measures. Poland had witnessed the way Nazi Germany manipu- 
lated national minorities and had been instrumental in the liqui- 
dation of neighbouring Czechoslovakia. Hitler’s support of the 


1944), F. 30, k. 10, ATSDVR, Lviv, Ukraine. 
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Sudeten Germans, and then later the Slovaks, demonstrated the 
possibility that Germany might one day support the Ukrainian 
minority in Poland. This was more plausible given the fact that 
Polish intelligence had indisputable evidence that the Ukrainian 
nationalists had cooperated with German special services. 

In the interwar period, a trend toward increasing centralization 
was seen not only in Poland but also in all states that had emerged 
in Central and Eastern Europe after 1919. Philipp Ther has theo- 
rized that this trend was copied from the centralization that had 
been accomplished in France. The policy became very popular 
in newly formed states, because France, as one of the victors in 
the First World War, was considered a successful example of the 
policy’s implementation. He wrote: “For the European nation- 
states, a wiser solution would have been to make concessions to 
regions and minorities, but any cultural or territorial autonomy 
was considered a threat to the state and people.”” 

The events in Transcarpathia in 1938-1939—in particular, the 
declaration of an autonomous Carpatho-Ukraine” and the creation 
of amilitary organization called the Carpathian Sich National 
Defence Organization, in which members of the OUN from Western 
Ukraine had actively participated—only served to augment the 
Polish government’s fears that the Ukrainian question would once 
again be an item on the global agenda. In this scenario, one of 
Poland’s hostile neighbours, either the USSR or the Third Reich, 
might decide to act as the “defender” of Ukrainians. Therefore, the 
Polish government took active steps by conducting a campaign of 
sabotage against Carpatho-Ukraine known as Akcja Łom (Operation 
Crowbar), by exterminating or jailing members of the Ukrainian 


76 Ther, Ciemna strona, 61. 

7 [Editor's Note:] Carpatho-Ukraine (Karpatska Ukraina), also Subcarpatian 
Ruthenia (Pidkarpatska Rus’) — the name of the autonomous Ukrainian state 
within Czechoslovakia in 1938-1939. 

78 paweł Samus, Kazimierz Badziak, and Gennadij Matwiejew, Akcja “Lom”. 
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movement, and by preparing brutal plans at the government level 
for “strengthening the Polish element in “Eastern Malopolska” 
through ruthless discrimination against Ukrainians.” 


4 


In the spring of 1939, the Polish government conducted mass 
arrests of the OUN’s members and of all individuals suspected of 
belonging to the Ukrainian underground. In a single twenty-four- 
hour period from March 21 to 22, 240 people were detained. The 
scale of repressions grew over the following months. In the terri- 
tory of the Lviv Court District alone, 1,621 people were impriso- 
ned by August 1, 1939.39 From November 1938 to August 1939 the 
police conducted an extensive operation aimed at “liquidating” 
the OUN presence in Volhynia, resulting in the detention of 754 
network members and sympathizers.*! Police attacks on the OUN 
frequently spilt over into unjustified and pointless repressions 
against Ukrainians as a whole, including the beating of peasants 
(sometimes to death) and the destruction of their property. At the 
end of the 1930s, General Stefan Rowecki, a prominent Polish poli- 
tician, described the situation: 


On the eve of the Polish-German war, the campaign to normalize 
Polish-Ukrainian relations within the territory of the Polish Republic 
failed. The government rejected the autonomous program of the 


Polskie działania dywersyjne na Rusi Zakarpackiej w świetle dokumentów 
Oddziału II Sztabu Głównego Wojska Polskiego (Warsaw: Oficyna Wydawnicza 
„Adiutor”, 1998). 

7 See “Proekt rishen Rady ministriv u spravi aktsii, spriamovanoi na zmits- 
nennia polskoho element u Skhidnii Malopolshchi,” in Mykola Syvitskyi, Isto- 
riia polsko-ukrainskykh konfliktiv, vol. 1 (Kyiv, 2005), 318-39. 

80 Volodymyr Moroz, “Represii proty OUN v 1939 r.,” in Petro Mirchuk, Narys 
istorii OUN, 3d rev. ed. (Kyiv, 2007), 570. 

81 Oleksandr Darovanets, *'Velyka litvidatsiia’ OUN na Volyni (lystopad 1938- 
serpen 1939),” in Petro Mirchuk, Narys istorii OUN, 3d rev. ed. (Kyiv, 2007), 
572-89. 
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UNDO [Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance, the main sanctioned 
Ukrainian political party in the interwar period] and discontinued 
the implementation of promised concessions in Eastern Malopolska. 
Ukrainians behaved with increasing hostility and aggression toward 
the Polish population, which provoked the local Polish communi- 
ties and led to widespread repression. The removal from Volhynia of 
Henryk Józewski [the Polish governor of Volhynia, an active proponent 
of Polish-Ukrainian rapprochement] curtailed the policy of seeking 
a settlement with the Ukrainians there. Simultaneously, the fragmen- 
tation of Ukrainian society was escalated, which raised the level of 
mutual recrimination. Such facts as the demolishing of [Ukrainian 
Orthodox] churches in the Kholm Land (in 1938) were effectively used 
against us by hostile propaganda. 


The following assessment on the topic of Polish-Ukrainian rela- 
tions during the interwar period was provided by Vasyl Mudry, 
a prominent Ukrainian political figure. Mudry was head of the 
Ukrainian National-Democratic Alliance (UNDO) and a Vice- 
Speaker of the Sejm [Polish Parliament]. He was also one of the 
leading Ukrainian politicians who supported a Polish-Ukrainian 
rapprochement. 


The Pitsudski era in Poland gave us the infamous Pacification, that 
is, punitive detachments of the Polish occupier in the 1930s, which 
gained notoriety for their conspicuous terror and mass destruction 
of the Ukrainian population and Ukrainian culture. They gave us 
both the closure and blowing up of Orthodox churches in the Kholm 
Land, and even in Volhynia. They brought the war with the Ukrai- 
nian ecclesiastical authorities (and) systematic colonization on a scale 
more dangerous than during Endek-Piastian rule [rule by the right- 
wing parties of Polish nationalists and agrarians]. They brought war 
against Ukrainian cultural organizations and cooperatives, (and) the 
policies of the Korpus Ochrony Pogranicza (Polish border guards) 
with forcible conversions of entire villages from Orthodoxy to Roman 
Catholicism in Volhynia. Overall, it was a double expropriation policy 


82 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach. 1939-1945, vol. 2, Czerwiec 1941-kwiecień 
1943 (Warsaw-Wrocław-Krakow, 1990), 138. 
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on all Ukrainian ethnic territories—namely, by a civil administration 
whose policies were coupled with barbaric pogroms perpetrated by 
the military authorities. In a word, Pilsudski’s Poland—and even more 
so the one led by his followers after his death—revived and demon- 
strated the policies and methods that the Polish nobility, magnates and 
Jesuits employed for centuries. Such a domestic policy could not have 
consolidated the country but was rather destined to fragment, loosen, 
and quickly reduce it to complete internal decomposition.* 


The view of Ukrainian-Polish relations that was expressed by 
Ukrainian activists who had been in Polish prisons or were previ- 
ously imprisoned in Bereza Kartuska [the location of a Polish 
concentration camp for political prisoners] was even harsher and 
more radical. 

Aside from the political and cultural persecution of Ukrainians 
in the interwar period, the social policies of the Second Polish 
Republic became another source of strife. The main problem was 
the Polish state’s deliberate relocation of the so-called osadnikéw 
(Polish settlers) to western Ukrainian lands. These territories had 
long suffered from land shortage, which had forced Ukrainian 
peasants to abandon their homes en masse and emigrate overseas. 
The appearance of new claimants to the land, who were supported 
by the state and a whole system of privileges, added an aggravat- 
ing social factor to the existing cultural and political aspects of the 
conflict. 

Volhynia was hit particularly hard. Researcher and author Ivan 
Olkhovsky describes the social climate, based on the example of 
Turiisk County: 

During the 1930s, a homesteader in Volhynia was considered to be rich 

if he could give a betrothed daughter a dowry of about 2 hectares of 


land. But most peasants possessed a total of 1.5 hectares, with a rare 
few having 5 or 6 hectares. And if they wanted to acquire more, they 


83 _ Litopys UPA, vol. 24, Ideia i chyn. Orhan Provodu OUN 1942-1946 (Toronto- 
Lviv, 1995), 194. 
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would encounter all kinds of obstacles [...]. At the same time, citizens 
of Polish nationality could purchase land without restrictions. Further- 
more, the Polish government assigned the best lands free of charge 
(up to 45 hectares per recipient), which had formerly been estates of 
the nobility, to (Polish) military settlers who were former officers and 
non-commissioned officers (NCOs) of the Polish Army and had distin- 
guished themselves in the Polish-Ukrainian and Polish-Soviet wars of 
1918-1920.*4 


The settlement policy led to a worsening of relations not only 
between local Ukrainians and the newly arrived colonists but also 
between Ukrainians and Poles who had lived as neighbours for 
many generations. During the lead-up to the war, the struggle for 
land added a particular bitterness to the conflict. 

The social aspect of the conflict was not confined to rural areas. 
In the cities, Ukrainian youth were deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities given to their Polish peers. When the worldwide economic 
crisis began in 1929, unemployment increased and as a result, the 
less socially secure Ukrainian urban population was harder hit. 

Therefore, it can be claimed with certainty that bitter memories 
from the interwar 1920s became one of the strongest factors that 
exacerbated the conflict. Regardless of the countless instances 
of peaceful and effective coexistence between the two nations, it 
would be these memories of conflict that played a decisive role in 
forming the opinions of politicians in both nations and within their 
respective societies. The Second World War, which put an end to 
the existence of the Second Polish Republic, would ultimately act 
as acatalyst in an existing conflict that had already matured— 
a situation that was understood by individual representatives of 
the Polish polity. Several months before the start of the war, in June 
1939, the Polish police discovered an interesting leaflet that was 
being distributed throughout Western Ukraine and was signed by 
the “Committee of Poles of the Eastern Borderlands.” The unknown 


84 Ivan Olkhovskyi, Kryvava Volyn. kn. 2, (Kyiv, 2011), 5. 
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author of the leaflet warned of an expected and significant wors- 
ening of Polish-Ukrainian relations in the very near future. The 
author blamed Poles for this because in twenty years they had 
failed to produce a constructive policy toward Ukrainians: 


It depends on us whether we lose the Kresy Wschodnie (Eastern Border- 
lands) once and for all, or whether we can win the Ukrainians over 
as allies in our battle against the crusaders [Germans]. Our attitude 
toward the Ukrainians will affect whether the Poles in the Eastern 
Borderlands will remain to live there, or whether their fate will be 
the same as that of Poles in Ukraine—“death or exile.” [...] We have 
managed to push the Ukrainians into believing that they should even 
sign a pact with the devil to combat the Poles, and we will have to 
deal with the consequences of this fact. No extraordinary measures, 
or pacifications, will help anymore. Each pacification of Ukrainians at 
the present moment deepens the rift between us and the Ukrainians; 
the refusal to rebuild the Polish Republic in the Eastern Borderlands is 
tantamount to digging a grave for the Polish people there.® 


These warnings went ignored by the Polish public, and the 
police expressed suspicion that the leaflet was created by Ukrai- 
nians. Whoever the author, the words were prophetic, accurate- 
ly predicting Polish-Ukrainian relations during the ensuing war 
years. 

In the first days of the Second World War, the wing of the Ukrai- 
nian national movement that constituted the sanctioned opposi- 
tion in Poland ceased to exist. Its members either voluntarily 
vacated the political arena or were removed through political 
repressions conducted by the Soviet or German regimes. Some— 
such as Vasyl Mudry—later joined the armed liberation movement 
represented by the OUN, which essentially remained the only 
organized expression of Ukrainian national interests. American 
historian Timothy Snyder has written: 


83 Ukraina: kulturna spadshchyna, natsionalna svidomist, derzhavnist, vyp. 
13, Ukraina u Druhii svitovii viini: ukrainsko-polski vzaiemyny, ed. Yurii Slyvka 


(Lviv, 2005), 347. 
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The pre-war disagreement about who had the right to rule Galicia and 
Volhynia was like a point which, in 1939, became the peak ofa triangle: 
from which opinions divided, rolled downward with ever greater 
speed, ever farther from each other, hitting bottom with a barrier 
between them. [...] Before 1939, the disagreement about the legitimate 
rule of the territory was of limited practical importance. In wartime, it 
led to quarrels which were not only intractable in principle, but which 
provoked each side to infuriate the other.* 


In short, the events of the Second World War created the condi- 
tions that transformed the pre-existing interwar conflict into yet 
another massive armed clash between Poles and Ukrainians in the 
first half of the twentieth century. Because it followed the previous 
war of 1918-1919, it can, therefore, be regarded as the Second 
Polish-Ukrainian war. 


ss Snyder, Reconstruction, 155. 
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Chapter 1 


1939-1942 


Section 1: Prelude 


Upon the outbreak of the Second World War on September 1 1939, 
Vasyl Mudry, the leader of the largest Ukrainian political party 
UNDO, published a statement in which he declared that Ukrainians 
should remain loyal to the Polish state and should carry out their 
civic duty in the military. Speaking in the Sejm on September 2, he 
said: “While keeping our focus on the national and political goals 
of the Ukrainian nation in Poland, in these difficult times Ukrai- 
nian citizens will fulfill in blood and assets the civic obligation that 
membership in the Polish state places upon them.”®’? However, 
as indicated in the Polish analytical document titled “The Ukrai- 
nian Issue,” this declaration *...was an expression of the wisdom 
of a political leader, rather than a reflection of the mood in the 
population.” In fact, a significant proportion of the Ukrainian 
population was not sympathetic toward the Poles and regarded 
the fall of the Polish state as an opportunity to improve its lot. 
Ukrainian nationalists saw the war as an opportunity to 
promote the Ukrainian question, and to gain independence. To this 
end, the OUN’s leadership cooperated actively with Poland’s main 
enemy, Germany, expecting its support in deploying a massive 


87 Quoted in Myroslav Prokop, “Ukrainski samostiinytski politychni syly v 
Druhii svitovii viini,” Suchasnist no. 10 (1985): 77. 
88 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach (Warszawa), vol. 2, 138. 
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national insurrection on western Ukrainian territory. Prepara- 
tions for the uprising had already begun in the summer of 1939. 
Despite the mass arrests conducted within Poland, nearly 1,000 
Ukrainian underground members underwent military training 
in a series of camps.** However, in the final days before the onset 
of war, Germany changed its plans and, in accordance with the 
pact it had signed with the USSR, decided not to play the Ukrainian 
card. As a result, the Ukrainian contribution to the frontline war 
against Poland was limited to the participation of Roman Sushko's 
small legion in the 1939 campaign.” 

Since most of the OUN in Ukraine did not support coordinat- 
ing the organization’s actions with the Germans, the Homeland 
Executive announced a mobilization of its membership at the start 
of the Second World War. In this way, it saved its members from 
conscription into the Polish army and was able to independently 
implement its planned insurrection. 

Simultaneously, during the first week of the war, Polish autho- 
rities increased repressions against Ukrainians: nearly 7,000 
civic and political activists were interned, several were killed for 
suspected disloyalty, and several Ukrainian villages were burned.” 

On September 10, the OUN began a revolt. It took over the town 
of Mykolaiv near Lviv, and within a few days, established Ukrainian 
rule in the surrounding villages. As one would expect, the authori- 
ties reacted harshly to these internal disturbances occurring at the 


3 Volodymyr Moroz, “Diialnist OUN naperedodni ta na pochatku Druhoi svi- 


tovoi viiny,” in Petro Mirchuk, Narys istorii OUN, 3d rev. ed. (Kyiv, 2007), 590. 
%9 Michal Shmihel (Michal Smigel’), “Ukrainskyi lehion Romana Sushka. Na- 
pad zi Slovachchyny na Polshchu (1939), Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi rukh, no. 11 
(Lviv, 2007): 81-95. 

91 See Orest Dziuban, “Ukrainsko-polske protystoiannia u veresni 1939 roku 
v svitli tohochasnoi presy ispomynakh ochevydtsiv, Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi 
rukh, no. 2 (Lviv, 2003): 87-95; Taras Hryvul, “Polskyi teror proty ukrainskoho 
naselennia v 1939 ta v 1941 rr.,” Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi rukh, no. 2 (Lviv, 2003): 
87-95. 
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inception of war with an external enemy. To quickly suppress this 
uprising, police were commandeered from the entire county and 
military detachments were sent from Drohobych, Sambir, Bere- 
zhany, and Stanyslaviv. In all, nearly 3,000 soldiers were involved.” 

Despite the numerical, military and professional superiority of 
the Polish army and police, Ukrainian insurgents put up a deter- 
mined fight. In a battle near Naditychi village, their unit of 18 
men killed 43 policemen. After overcoming resistance, the police 
entered the village, executed Mykhailo Sviaty, the local schoolmas- 
ter, and Roman Bozhyk, the priest, and burned 180 houses.” 

Polish Army Second Lieutenant Witold Daszkiewicz, who 
participated in quelling the uprising, recalled the response of 
Polish authorities to this incident: 


On September 15, I received the order to go with my 50 best soldiers 
to the village of Nadiatycze (Ukr: Naditychi) where two police compa- 
nies had been trying to retake the village since morning [...]. The 
defence lasted until evening, until 7.00 pm. When I arrived, the village 
had already been retaken. 7 police had been killed and 20 heavily 
wounded. The village was burned. The captured priest and teacher 
were shot. 


Parallel uprisings in which the OUN participated took place 
in other Galician counties and spread to Volhynia. In the lands 
of Polissia, the local OUN commander, Petro Bashuk, established 
insurgent units called the Polissian Willow Cossacks (Poliske 
Lozove Kozatstvo). With 218 soldiers, this formation carried out 
attacks against the Polish army and police, and on September 22, it 
even managed to capture the town of Dorohychyn.* 


%2 Volodymyr Moroz and Vasyl Shpitser, Kraiovyi providnyk Volodymyr Tym- 
chii “Lopatynskyi” (Lviv, 2004), 95 

3 Moroz and Shpister, Kraiovyi, 96. 

% Quoted in Grzegorz Motyka. Od rzezi wołyńskiej do akcji Wisła”. Konflikt 
polsko-ukraiński 1943-1947. Kraków, 2011, 46. 

5 Moroz and Shpister, Kraiovyi, 100. 
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Another Polish commander who was deployed to Volhynia, 
Witold Zajaczkowski, wrote: “Every village from which we came 
under fire was burned, and anyone detained with weapons was 
executed. 

Despite the ruthless actions of Polish soldiers, the uprising 
continued to spread, and it only halted after Western Ukraine 
was invaded by the Red Army on September 17, 1939. The Army 
received the traditional greeting of bread and salt from pro- 
communist Ukrainians, who had enthusiastically welcomed the 
start of the war and the fall of the Polish state, and who believed 
sincerely in the “triumph of historical justice”, which for them 
meant the unification of Western Ukraine with the Ukrainian SSR. 

Nevertheless, clashes between Ukrainians and Poles occurred 
even after the imposition of a Soviet administration. An NKVD” 
report dated September 29, 1939, documented the arrival of over 
200 Ukrainians in the town of Horodnytsia in the Zhytomyr Oblast. 
They had fled the villages of Liudvypil and Ustia in Volhynia, 
escaping former Polish gendarmes who threatened reprisals 
against them for attempting to repossess houses and land plots 
that had been previously confiscated by Poles.*8 

According to an aggregate report by the Ukrainian underground 
on events in the first two weeks of September titled “Results of 
Uprisings in Western Ukraine in September 1939,” revolts occurred 
in 20 counties and 183 villages and towns, with the participation of 
7,729 persons. Battles with the Polish army and police resulted in 
the destruction of at least five Ukrainian villages, while the OUN, 


96 Motyka, Od rzezi, 51. 

9% [Editor’s Note:] The NKVD (Narodnyi Komissariat Vnutrennykh Del) - 
the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) - the interior ministry of the So- 
viet Union, which included both ordinary public order police activities, as well 
as secret police functions. The NKVD is known for its role in political repres- 
sion and for carrying out the Great Terror. 

98 Radianski orhany derzhavnoi bezpeky u 1939-chervni 1941: dokumenty 
HDASBU (Kyiv, 2009), 205. 
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in turn, destroyed four Polish colonies. 160 Ukrainians were killed 
and 53 injured, while the losses on the Polish side were 796 killed 
and 36 injured.” However, these localized clashes did not coalesce 
into a general national insurrection. 

Polish authors have frequently portrayed these disturbances 
as anti-Polish in general and have sometimes spoken of them as 
the beginning of mass annihilation of Poles. However, documents 
clearly testify that the operations aimed to revive a Ukrainian 
state, not to destroy Poles. While studying the archival documents 
of participants in the revolt in the Berezhany County, the historian 
Volodymyr Moroz found that the local OUN propagandists had 
published leaflets calling upon Poles not to fight the OUN detach- 
ments but instead to show loyalty toward the Ukrainian authority 
being established.1° 

In September 1939, in parallel with the Ukrainian nationalist 
riots, disturbances organized by communists also began. They 
were particularly numerous in Volhynia and Polissia. The histo- 
rian Jan Gross believes that many of these disturbances were 
provoked by the Soviet government, which encouraged assaults 
on landlords, and violence against soldiers.’™ In all likelihood, the 
Soviet authorities feared that they would be forced to deal with 
prolonged Polish resistance in their newly acquired territories, 


99 Andrii Rukkas, “Boiovi dii zahoniv OUN u veresni 1939 roku,” in Dro- 
hobytskyi kraieznavchyi zbirnyk. Spetsvypusk do 60-richchia UPA (Drohobych, 
2002), 393; Oleksandr Kucheruk, “Ukrainske povstannia veresnia 1939 roku 
na Zakhidnii Ukraini,” Pamiat stolit, no. 5 (2000): 143-51. 

100 Moroz and Shpitser, Kraiovyi providnyk, 105. 

101 In Gross’s view, a tiny, vocal minority initially expressed overt enthusi- 
asm for the Soviet invasion but was soon disappointed by the incompetence 
and brutality of the new administration, which often promoted vigilantes 
and criminalized the militias by encouraging them to steal. Over twenty-one 
months, 1.25 million Polish citizens, 9 percent of the local population, were 
deported to various parts of the Soviet Union. See Jan T. Gross, Revolution from 
Abroad. The Soviet Conquest of Poland’s Western Ukraine and Western Belorus- 
sia (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1988), 35-45, 59. 
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and may have calculated that internal uprisings with the partici- 
pation of Ukrainians and Belarusans would serve as a useful 
weapon. Precisely for this reason, on September 17, aeroplanes 
scattered leaflets signed by the Red Army Marshal Semion Timosh- 
enko, calling for the use of “weapons, scythes, pitchforks and 
axes to attack the ancient enemy, the Polish lords.”!” This Soviet 
propaganda brought results. Poles, especially recent settlers, were 
killed in some regions such as Volhynia and Polissia, where pro- 
communist forces were stronger. The perpetrators were Ukrai- 
nian peasants who had been swayed by Soviet provocation, in 
large part because they were among the most socially and ethni- 
cally disadvantaged layers in the Second Polish Republic. 

The September 1939 uprising was aprologue to the war 
between Ukrainians and Poles that flared up three years later. 
This war blended the liberation struggle of Ukrainian nationalists, 
Polish political forces who opposed this effort, a peasant revolt, 
and Soviet provocations. 


4 


In the first months of the Soviet occupation, several factors created 
the impression of Ukrainian rule: the participation of Ukrainians 
in the newly created government bodies, the Ukrainianization of 
the region, and the removal of Polish domination in culture, educa- 
tion, and the economy. The impression that Ukrainians would now 
enjoy a privileged status was further strengthened when Soviet 
authorities directed their initial political repression primarily 
against the Polish national movement, although some Ukrainians 
were also arrested. A Polish document commented: “The Soviet 
occupation provoked anegative attitude among Poles toward 
Ukrainians, who were justifiably, and sometimes unjustifiably, 


102 Quoted in Myroslav Prokop, “Ukrainskyi samostiinytskyi rukh,” 77. 
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suspected of initiating the Bolshevik directives aimed against 
Polish society.”1° 

Ukrainian historian Ivan Patryliak has emphasized that in the 
autumn of 1939, both the Soviet and Nazi governments followed 
a policy of playing up to the Ukrainians in the territories that they 
governed: 


The Ukrainianization of education (the establishment of 6,000 Ukrai- 
nian-language schools), cultural and administrative agencies in the 
newly acquired oblasts of Soviet Ukraine, together with the nationaliza- 
tion of land and property belonging to wealthy Polish proprietors and 
the deportation of hundreds of thousands of Poles to Siberia, created 
the illusion that “Ukrainian rule” had been established in the former 
“Eastern Borderlands” of the Polish Republic. The approach of the 
Nazis in the Generalgouvernement"* was similar. There, the politically 
aware and pro-nationalist Ukrainians were recruited into the lower 
ranks of (German) administration, auxiliary police, and guard staff of 
enterprises (Werkschutz).1° 


Together, these elements laid the foundation for what became 
a stereotypical view: that Ukrainians had “betrayed” Poland, 
participated in the liquidation of the Polish state and general- 
ly expressed pro-Soviet or pro-Nazi sympathies. This idea was 
supported by political forces that attempted in this way to lift the 
burden of responsibility for the defeats of September 1939. The 
myth of the “backstabbing Ukrainians” would have a long life and 


103 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 77. 

104 [Editor’s Note:] Generalgouvernement (Ukr. TeHepa/wHa ey6epHia, Pol. Gen- 
eralna Gubernia) — a political-administrative entity comprising the central part 
of Poland and Eastern Galicia occupied by Nazi Germany in 1939-1945 but not 
incorporated directly into the Third Reich. The territory was divided into five 
districts. The capital of the Generalgouvernement was in Cracow. The popula- 
tion in 1941 was about 18 million, including about 4 million Ukrainians. The 
Nazis persecuted the inhabitants and killed millions of Jews, Poles, and Ukrai- 
nians. Over one million of people were deported to work as forced labourers to 
Germany. 

108 Patryliak, “Vstan,” 388. 
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playa significant role in the escalation of Polish-Ukrainian tensions. 
It became yet another stumbling block in a situation during which 
the two nations should have logically drawn together. 

Only months after the establishment of Soviet rule, and 
throughout the period between 1939-1941, the NKVD targeted 
both the Union of Armed Struggle (Zwiqzek Walki Zbrojnej, or ZWZ) 
and other Polish underground organizations, and the Ukrainian 
liberation movement led by the OUN.'* The deportation of Poles 
was followed by that of Ukrainians, who were shipped eastward 
in entire trainloads. The presence of a dangerous common enemy 
who was mercilessly striking blows against both peoples still 
proved insufficient to initiate a Ukrainian-Polish reconciliation 
in Western Ukraine. No documents have been found that would 
testify to any attempt at reaching an understanding in 1939-19411” 

Moreover, some Polish nationalist groups considered Ukrai- 
nians to be their main enemy and called for focusing efforts on 
the struggle against them. The instructions for intelligence work 
issued in Lviv by the Chief Committee for Liberating the Eastern 
Borderlands (Naczelny Komitet Wyzwolenia Kresów Wschodnich) 
drew attention to the importance of investigating the activities 
of legal and illegal Ukrainian organizations. After the rebirth of 
Poland, it stated, "mass arrests may be needed to prevent possible 
attacks by ukrainians [sic]. An addendum to the order contained 
an appeal to the “Citizens of Poland under Soviet Occupation.” It 
provided guidelines concerning the prescribed attitude toward 
Ukrainians: 


106 For the documents see Radianski orhany. 

107 In one of his publications, Myroslav Prokop, a leading member of the OUN, 
indicated that contacts between Ukrainian nationalist and the Polish under- 
ground existed from 1940. See Myroslav Prokop, “Roman Shukevych i OUN 
i UPA v 1943-44,” Suchasnist, no. 1 (1976): 67. 

108 A document “Instrukcje pracy wywiadowczej na terenie Ukrainy”, Mykola 
Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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It is impossible to predict how conditions will develop after the end of 
the war, but we suspect that in the worst case, some kind of plebiscite 
might be called for, and if we do not make the necessary preparations, 
then the Eastern Borderlands could remain with Soviet Russia once 
and for all. That is why we must strive to cleanse the Ruthenian-Ukrai- 
nian intelligentsia from the Eastern Borderlands. It alone may present 
an obstacle to the implementation of our goals (plans). When the right 
moment arrives, this entire intelligentsia will take the Soviet side, and 
with the support of the peasants, could nullify our plans.’ 


This statement was followed by concrete guidelines, in Machia- 
vellian style, on how to destroy Ukrainians, by, for example, 
denouncing them to Soviet authorities as nationalists: 

Try to incite the local Ukrainians-Ruthenians against the Soviet 
government; frighten them by saying that there will be a famine, that 
they will all be deported to the depths of Russia [...]. Convince them to 
immigrate en masse to Germany, because that way we can be rid of our 
greatest enemies [...]. Convince them to revolt against the Soviets, and 
then report everything to the Soviet government." 


It is hard to assess how much these orders influenced the Polish 
population but given the almost complete absence of any official 
position on Ukrainians in Polish political discourse, such informal 
declarations obviously must have resonated. 

Throughout 1939-1941, a Polish view on how to solve the Ukrai- 
nian issue in the new political situation received practically no 
articulation. The only document on the Polish side that reflected 
this concern was an edict issued in November 1939 by the National 
Issues Committee (Komitet do Spraw Kraju). Although not an official 
government declaration, it was meant to serve as the basis for 
Ukrainian-Polish negotiations. It stated that Poles recognized not 
only the possibility ofa rapprochement with the Ukrainian national 
movement but also the need for a united front against the occupiers. 


109 «Instrukcje pracy wywiadowczej.” 
110 «Instrukcje pracy wywiadowczej.” 
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According to this document, there was a plan to create a Ukrainian 
state, whose eastern borders would be defined later. The new state 
was to become part of a Polish federation, in which it would enjoy 
equal rights. Ukrainian minorities were to be guaranteed liber- 
ties on Polish territories and vice-versa.''! However, even these 
rather vague promises were too bold for the Polish Prime Minister 
Władysław Sikorski, and there were also concerns that the Allies 
might have objections. Therefore, the official government declara- 
tion issued on December 18, 1939, included only general statements 
about the equal rights of national minorities in the revived state. As 
for Ukrainian-Polish negotiations, the Polish government contin- 
ued to assert that these were possible and necessary but empha- 
sized that it would talk only to Ukrainians from Central Ukraine, 
not from its own *environs,” because Poland could not conduct 
negotiations with its own citizens.’ It was probably for this reason 
that the government tried to establish contact with leaders of the 
former UNR (Ukrainian National Republic), even though the latter 
had no authority in Ukraine and did not represent an influential 
Ukrainian group. 


% 


The establishment of constructive relations between both peoples 
was hampered not only by problems from the past but also by 
drastically different visions of the future. Poles held out hopes for 
a quick victory over Germany by Britain and France, and a return 


111 Ryszard Torzecki, Polacy i Ukraińcy. Sprawa ukraińska w czasie II wojny 
światowej na terenie II Rzeczypospolitej (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Naukowe 
PWN, 1993), 101. 

112 Czesław Partacz, “Próby porozumienia polsko-ukraińskiego na terenie kra- 
ju w latach II wojny światowej,” in Polska-Ukraina: trudne pytania. Materiały 
międzynarodowego seminarium “Stosunki polsko-ukraińskie w latach II wojny 
światowej” (Warszawa, 3-5 listopada 1999), ed. Romuald Niedzielko, vol. 6 
(Warsaw, 2000), 19. 
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to the pre-war status quo. In contrast, a significant part of the 
Ukrainians expected that the German military would continue to 
win victories and hoped to cooperate with them in the hope of 
achieving Ukrainian independence. 

Between 1939 and 1941, avigorous discussion regarding 
chances for assistance from Germany had already begun in the 
Ukrainian liberation movement. The fall of Carpatho-Ukraine, 
which Hitler had given to his Axis ally Hungary, as well as the 
signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, demonstrated that the 
German authorities treated Ukraine as a bargaining chip in their 
broader international game. For this reason, the unequivocally 
pro-German orientation subsequently taken by the Leadership of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (Provid Ukrainskykh Natsionalistiv, PUN), 
which was headed by Andriy Melnyk, provoked dissatisfaction 
among members of the OUN’s Homeland Executive. The latter were 
based in Galicia, had lived through the struggle in Transcarpathia, 
and endured the Soviet repressions that followed the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact. These factors among others led to the OUN’s split 
into two factions, which thereafter acted independently. 

The newly established faction headed by Stepan Bandera'"*— 
the OUN(b)—faced the task of defining a foreign policy for its orga- 
nization. Its first public document, the December 1940 Manifesto, 
already provided a succinct formulation: 

We Ukrainians raise the banner of our struggle for the freedom of 

peoples and the individual. In destroying forever the terrible prison of 

nations—Moscow’s empire—we are creating a new order and laying 
the foundations of a (new) political order in the world. We are fighting 


for the liberation of the Ukrainian people and all nations subjugated by 
Moscow [...]. We are bringing a new order to Eastern Europe and the 


113 [Editor’s Note:] Stepan Bandera — revolutionary, politician, and ideologue of 
the Ukrainian nationalist movement and head of the revolutionary faction of 
the OUN. For his refusal to rescind the declaration of the renewal of the Ukrai- 
nian State on June 30, 1941 in Lviv, Bandera was arrested and spent the period 
from July 1941 to September 1944 in Nazi prisons and concentration camps. 
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parts of Asia ruled by Moscow. We are bringing to all nations subju- 
gated by Moscow the freedom to create their own lives in their native 
lands, in accordance with their own free wills.'"* 


Therefore, the main thrust of the Bandera wing’s foreign policy 
was to unite the efforts of the subjugated peoples, a goal that envi- 
saged cooperation with the Poles as an immediate neighbour and 
fellow subjugated people. It is therefore not surprising to learn 
that in 1940, Ivan Mitrynha, one of the policy document’s creators, 
wrote: “Our place is together with the Poles, the French, and the 
peoples of the USSR, for a free Europe, and against both Hitler and 
Stalin.”15 

During its Second Extraordinary Congress in April 1941, the 
OUN(b) issued political resolutions that provided sufficient poten- 
tial for encouraging constructive cooperation in Polish-Ukrainian 
relations. The resolutions stated that “above all, the OUN’s relations 
with states and political movements shall be influenced by their anti- 
Moscow position rather than by the degree of their political agree- 
ment with the Ukrainian national movement.”"* Thus, a common 
anti-Soviet struggle could have become the platform for a Polish- 
Ukrainian understanding. Later resolutions list the basic demands 
for regularizing relations, namely that Poland accept the loss of 
Western Ukrainian lands and halt its anti-Ukrainian actions: “The 
OUN opposes the actions of Polish groups aimed at re-establishing 
the Polish occupation of Ukrainian lands. Elimination of anti-Ukrai- 
nian operations on the Polish side is a prerequisite for normalizing 
relations between the Ukrainian and Polish nations.” 

Nevertheless, agreement on a new foreign policy in the ranks 
of the OUN(b) took shape gradually. Even though the new policy 


114 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 4, ark. 18. 

115 Quoted in B. Levytskyi, “Natsionalnyi rukh pid chas Druhoi svitovoi viiny. 
Interviu,” Diialoh, no. 2 (1979): 17. 
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was reflected in the resolutions of the Extraordinary Congress in 
the spring of 1941, the new ideas cannot be seen as completely 
eliminating the OUN leadership’s previous plans regarding the 
Germans. Cooperation with the Third Reich continued, with the 
main goal of using the Germans to advantage as a force that could 
demolish the USSR. The lack of a clearly defined Ukraine policy on 
the part of the German leadership encouraged Ukrainian hopes 
of German assistance in the future establishment of an indepen- 
dent state. Some German political players continued to encourage 
these hopes among Ukrainian politicians by granting them specific 
concessions. They even agreed to establish the Ukrainian batta- 
lions Nachtigall and Roland, which cooperated with the German 
military intelligence service Abwehr as a part of the Wehrmacht 
regiment Brandenburg. Additionally, they even did not contradict 
the idea expressed by Ukrainians that these units should consti- 
tute the nucleus of a Ukrainian army." 

Even more indicative of German partiality toward Ukrai- 
nians was their policy in the ethnic Ukrainian territories in the 
Kholm and Sian (Ukr: Nadsiannia) regions, which became part of 
the German zone after 1939. Individuals active in the Ukrainian 
national movement who had managed to escape Soviet repres- 
sion congregated there and initiated a widespread national and 
cultural development program, which enjoyed passive support 
from the Germans. Some Ukrainian schools and reading rooms 
were permitted, and a revival of Ukrainian church life occurred. 
The years 1939-1941 witnessed both a genuine national revival 
among Ukrainians in these territories and increasing anti-Ukrai- 
nian sentiment among Poles, who believed that the revival was 
taking place at the expense of their increasing marginalization 
by the occupying power. One report summarized the results of 


118 For more details see Ivan Patryliak, Viiskova diialnist OUN(b) u 1940-1942 
rokakh (Kyiv, 2004). 
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Ukrainian national and educational initiatives in the following 
words: 


The level of national consciousness of the Ukrainian masses in 
the Kholm and Pidlashia regions is definitely higher than in 1939. 
Hundreds of emigres from Volhynia and Galicia, who arrived in the 
Kholm Land as a result of the Bolshevik occupation of the Western 
Ukrainian lands, have achieved a great deal in this area. The youth 
who have graduated over the past three years from secondary schools 
have continued initiatives started by their seniors that were aimed at 
spreading national awareness in their communities." 


The occupying German forces calculated that a loyal Ukrai- 
nian community would function as an instrument to reinforce 
their rule. After a meeting with Adolf Hitler on March 2, 1940, 
Governor-General of occupied Poland Hans Frank declared: 
“The Fuhrer has stressed that in the Generalgouvernement, the 
Ukrainian inhabitants shall be recognized as anti-Polish and pro- 
German.”’”° The effectiveness of this policy of fomenting conflict 
through favouritism became evident very quickly. This may be 
why the Polish-Ukrainian conflict first sparked in the Kholm Land 
before developing into a full-scale war in Volhynia and Galicia. 

Despite the continuation of active cooperation between the 
Ukrainian nationalists and the Germans, it should be noted that 
by 1941, the expectations of the OUN(b) regarding Germany had 
changed drastically from what they had been at the beginning of 
1939. A resolution of the Second Extraordinary Congress in April 
1941 stated: “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists shall 
continue to devote all its strength to the revolutionary struggle 
to liberate the Ukrainian Nation, regardless of any territorial or 


119 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 135, ark. 5-8. 

12 Andrii Bolianovskyi, “Nimetska okupatsiina polityka i problema ukrainsko- 
polskykh vzaiemyn,” in Ukraina: kulturna spadshchyna, natsionalna svidomist, 
derzhavnist, vyp. 13, Ukraina u Druhii svitovii viini: ukrainsko-polski vzaiemyny, 
ed. Yurii Slyvka (Lviv, 2005), 69. 
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political changes that may occur in the lands of Eastern Europe.”?”" 
That is to say, the main goal of the OUN—establishing an indepen- 
dent state—remained the determining factor in its activity, regard- 
less of how solutions to the Ukrainian question were viewed by 
other parties, including Germany. 

The directives prepared by the leaders of the OUN(b) in the 
spring of 1941 indicate that the organization did not expect to have 
the reins of power handed to them by their allies. Rather, they 
prepared to seize these reins themselves. The implementation 
of these directives was meant to confront the Germans authori- 
ties with a fait accompli: the creation of an independent Ukraine 
with a developing apparatus of government. The language was far 
from that of ideological discussions or diplomatic formulas. The 
directives make it clear that the main goal of the Ukrainians was 
to ensure the seizure and maintenance of power. To Ukrainian 
nationalists, the experience of 1918 suggested that their efforts 
could be met with resistance or sabotage on the part of disloyal 
national minorities, who were identified in the first place as pro- 
Soviet Russians and Jews. Poles, who were capable of acting as 
a separate force, were also listed among the dangerous national 
minorities.’ During the revolutionary uprising, they were to be 
watched especially carefully by the OUN’s Security Service, which 
was tasked with eliminating those who opposed the establishment 
of Ukrainian rule. 

The Ukrainian nationalists’ plan to use the Third Reich crumbled 
very quickly after the German army crossed into Ukrainian terri- 
tory. The Proclamation of Reinstatement of Ukrainian Statehood, 
which was delivered on June 30, 1941, without the approval of 
the German authorities, provoked German repression of the 
Ukrainian liberation movement. In September 1941, after waiting 


121 OUN u svitli postanov, 31. 
122 Patryliak, Viiskova diialnist OUN(b), 485. 
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until Kyiv had been captured, Germans unleashed a campaign of 
mass terror against members of the OUN(b), many of whom were 
arrested and executed.’ In July 1941, the organization’s leader- 
ship had resolved to gradually take their operations underground, 
and as a result of the September repressions, they moved quickly 
to reorient their entire network to underground anti-German 
activity.” In this way, Ukrainians and Poles once again found 
themselves facing a common enemy. Western Ukraine became the 
arena in which both a Ukrainian anti-Nazi movement and a Polish 
underground developed. The latter had gradually revived after 
recovering from the blows inflicted by the Soviet punitive and 
repressive machine. 

In this new political situation, the Ukrainian nationalist under- 
ground began to seriously consider a new foreign policy strategy— 
specifically, placing its hopes in an alliance of occupied nations. 
It was natural in this context to attempt to establish contact with 
the Polish movement. A Polish document dated October 1941 
describes the visit to Warsaw of an official representative of the 
OUN(b), Borys Levytsky (an associate of Ivan Mitrynha), who was 
authorized to conduct negotiations with leading members of the 
Polish movement: “Levytsky expressed the desire to start a serious 
dialogue that would result in agreement on certain points of 
a joint policy concerning the Germans.”! In another document 
from that time, one Polish report remarked on “ever-clearer signs 
of improvement in Ukrainian attitudes toward Poland.” 

However, arapprochement with the Ukrainian indepen- 
dence movement was not part of the Polish government’s general 


123 Volodymyr Kosyk, Ukraina i Nimechchyna v Druhii svitovii viini (Paris— 
Lviv-New York, 1993), 188-89. 
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strategy. Firstly, although the various political forces differed 
among themselves concerning how the Ukrainian problem should 
be interpreted, they were all united as to the necessity of reinstat- 
ing pre-war borders. Secondly, diplomatic relations had resumed 
in the second half of 1941 between the Polish government-in-exile 
and the USSR.” The latter had officially become an ally of Poland 
after the start of the German-Soviet war. Consequently, the leaders 
of the Polish national movement were not prepared to cooperate 
with Ukrainians. Moreover, they understood that any attempt to 
conquer Galicia and Volhynia would inevitably lead to a confron- 
tation with the Ukrainian independence movement. In his recom- 
mendations from November 1941, Stefan Rowecki indicated: “The 
moment we revolt against the Germans and battle to re-establish 
rule in the sovereign lands of the Polish Republic in the east, we 
should be prepared to fight for Eastern Malopolska or even for 
Volhynia, in conditions generally unfavourable to us.”!”* In prepar- 
ing for this battle, he urged Poles to consider that “the campaign 
to recapture our lands in the east could be made easier, if not 
avoided altogether, by using well-timed propaganda to pacify at 
least Volhynia, and to weaken the resistance in Eastern Malopol- 
ska by winning over favourably disposed parts of the Ukrainian 
community.”!?° 

Near the end of 1941, the leadership of the Polish national 
movement began to prepare not only a propaganda campaign 
for the “recapture” of Galicia and Volhynia but also initiated the 
necessary military training. By that time, both sides had clearly 
formulated their goals for the Second World War. Polish politi- 
cians aimed at reviving the Polish state within its pre-war borders. 


127 The first point of the agreement signed on July 30, 1941 declared that Po- 
land could not maintain relations with any third-party hostile to the USSR. See 
Armia Krajowa w dokumentach, vol. 2, 26-27. 
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Ukrainian nationalists, on the other hand, focused primarily on 
achieving an independent and sovereign Ukrainian state that 
would include the territories of Western Ukraine, and also focused 
on preserving a sense of Ukrainian national identity in these terri- 
tories as the foundation of a national movement and the only 
possible way of establishing a state. Essentially, the goals of Poles 
and Ukrainians were mutually exclusive and inevitably led to the 
armed conflict for which both sides had been actively preparing 
themselves. 

The growing Polish-Ukrainian conflict in 1941 was exacerbated 
by complicated international clashes that occurred after Germany 
attacked the USSR. Ukrainian historian Ivan Patryliak described 
the situation: 


After the German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941, the Polish 
émigré government’s relations with the USSR underwent a gradual 
change. By July, the Kremlin had acknowledged the illegality ofits claims 
to Western Ukraine and Western Belarus, and in December of that year, 
the Polish Prime Minister signed an agreement in Moscow with the 
Red dictator pledging friendship and mutual aid in wartime. Interest- 
ingly, during the negotiations W[ładysław] Sikorski complained about 
the Ukrainians from Western Ukraine who were creating problems 
for both Poland and the USSR. Stalin responded by promising a “joint” 
action to destroy them. In this way, a rather curious situation develo- 
ped: as of July 1941, the Ukrainian independence movement was at 
war with the USSR and was simultaneously being violently persecuted 
by the German authorities. Meanwhile, the Polish underground, which 
was Carrying out sabotage actions against Germans in the Generalgou- 
vernement, was passive in its opposition to the [German] occupiers in 
Galician territory, and especially in Volhynia and Polissia. It worked 
more to sabotage Ukrainian plans (even aided by the Germans) and 
cooperated with the mortal enemy of the Ukrainian underground, the 
Bolsheviks. On the other hand, in Zakerzonnia the Germans, having 
broken with the Banderite OUN, continued to be quite tolerant toward 
Ukrainians in general and toward pro-German Ukrainian groups 
under the umbrella of the Ukrainian Central Committee in particu- 
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lar. Moreover, they continued to consider the Polish population of the 
region as second-class. In other words, to a certain extent, the Nazis 
favoured either the Ukrainians or Poles depending on which one repre- 
sented the weaker side. This policy promoted the illusion (among both 
the Polish and Ukrainian undergrounds) of the other side’s massive 
collaboration with the occupier. In the old German occupation zone, 
the Poles considered Ukrainians to be German lackeys and attacked 
Ukrainian economic, cultural, educational and church organizations 
at every opportunity. Meanwhile, Ukrainians in the new German occu- 
pation zone east of the Buh and Sian rivers considered the Poles to be 
German flunkies. As soon as Ukrainians commenced significant armed 
attacks against the Germans, they broadened them to include the Poles 
as well."3% 


4 


From the end of 1941 and practically during the entire year of 1942, 
the Polish and Ukrainian underground movements were occupied 
with readjusting to the new conditions of the German occupation. 
This manifested itself most actively in Volhynia—clearly a reflec- 
tion of regional circumstances. There, the harsh occupation policy 
of the Germans very quickly became evident. In this region, the 
idea of waiting things out, a modus operandi subscribed to by both 
Ukrainian and Polish undergrounds—was unsuccessful. A sponta- 
neous resistance grew and forced the leaders of both movements 
to take decisive action. A letter written by Vasyl Makar, the leader 
of the Ukrainian Security Service [Sluzhba Bezpeky, SB] for the 
North-Western Ukrainian Lands, reflects most accurately the situ- 
ation of the Ukrainian underground in Volhynia in 1942: 


We had to begin a campaign of insurrection in the northwestern and 
partially in the eastern lands. And this came not too early, as some are 
saying, but in fact too late. We were forced to do so for two reasons: 
the first was that we were losing control of the land. On the one hand, 
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there were too many little chieftains, like [Taras] ‘Bulba’ Borovets, and, 
on the other hand, the Red partisan movement had started pouring 
in. Thus, if we had not established the insurgent army, we would 
have been left helpless. The second reason is that before we started 
the insurgent army, the Germans began destroying our villages. They 
began requisitioning supplies (food quotas) from the population by 
force and to round up labourers to be sent to Germany. To this end they 
would select a village in a district or region and raze it to the ground, 
shooting all the people and burning the buildings. As a result, masses 
of people began fleeing into the woods and wandering aimlessly. 
Robberies increased; some people joined the Soviet partisans, others 
joined Bulba, etc. Therefore, we had to organize those people in the 
woods. These are the two main reasons for our campaign for insur- 
rection. There is also a third reason, of a moral nature. Voices began to 
complain: “Where is the leadership? Why doesn’t it give the order to 
hit back at the Germans?” etc. So, we shut those chatterboxes up and 
socialized the revolution. We spread the burden of the fight onto the 
shoulders of the whole society. Whether it wanted to or not, it now had 
to carry it. In short—a total revolution. 


In this letter from late 1942, one of the OUN’s leading militants in 
Volhynia admits clearly that the Ukrainian underground leadership 
had been losing control over the situation in the field. The creation 
of the UPA was a step to restoring this control. However, as we 
shall see from subsequent events, the Banderites only succeeded 
in regaining control in Volhynia much later, toward the end of 
1943. 

The Germans took note of the Ukrainian underground’s acti- 
vation in 1942. From March, all their reports from the Soviet 
territories they had occupied included aseparate and consis- 
tent chapter: “Ukrainian Resistance Movement.”* Soviet intel- 
ligence also reported to their leaders on the expansion of the 
armed underground network of Ukrainian nationalists. The 
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NKVD information on the emergence of the UPA during this 
period indicates that “throughout 1942, the Banderites made an 
enormous effort to establish a broad network of underground 
armed military groups on Western Ukrainian territory." After 
studying a large amount of German, Soviet, and Ukrainian docu- 
ments, Patryliak concluded that 1942 was the watershed year in 
the development of a widespread armed resistance movement, 
one that subsequently blended into the operations of the Ukrai- 
nian Insurgent Army.1%4 

A remarkably similar process occurred within the Polish under- 
ground in the same regions. As indicated in the report of a Polish 
government representative from Volhynia, the Polish movement 
was actively forming its own network. Among other details, he 
mentions the existence of local Polish organizations in Volhynia, 
particularly scouting groups (harcerzy) that engaged in distri- 
buting underground press publications, as well as the existence 
of military formations. The report states: “Military operations 
were conducted actively but chaotically throughout all of 1942.”1%5 
Coordinated activities among the various initiatives of the Polish 
underground commenced toward the end of 1942 with the estab- 
lishment of a Volhynia representation of the Polish government- 
in-exile, which was noted in the following report: 

All community organizations immediately recognized the authority of 

the Representation, while preserving their organizational autonomy. 

Thus, the Representation took over the organizational management of 

self-defence and self-help for the entire Polish population of Volhynia. 


By the end of February, the organizational activity covered the entire 
territory. 


133 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 150. 
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The reports author also indicates that at the time, the self- 
defence and security detachments numbered nearly 4,000 indi- 
viduals, with a mobilization potential of up to 15,000.37 

The reports of the Ukrainian underground in Western Ukraine 
also document the gradual expansion of the Polish resistance 
movement from late 1941: 


In the final months of 1941, some evidence of the activity of the Polish 
underground organization could be seen. In December the Polish 
underground organization showed itself in several effective attacks. 
They conducted sabotage operations (a railway accident outside 
Ternopil), burned heaps of grain and grain stores, attacked a ware- 
house and weapons caches in Lviv and Peremyshl, organized joint 
military exercises in Zolochiv County, scattered anti-German leaflets 
in Ternopil, dug up a [Ukrainian] memorial grave (Mitolic-Zolochiv), 
and tore down and desecrated Ukrainian flags in Novosilky-Zolochiv. +8 


It is noteworthy to notice that even among the first instances of 
the Polish underground's operations were those of anti-Ukrainian 
in nature. Further expansion of their activity was accompanied by 
the growth of an anti-Ukrainian attitude, which subsequently spilt 
over into outright attacks. In the defining year of 1942, the Polish 
and Ukrainian undergrounds commenced active armed battles 
against the German occupiers, as well as targeting each other. 

The deterioration of Polish-Ukrainian relations during this 
period is clearly reflected in Ukrainian and Polish documents. 
A “Review of Socio-political Life in the Month of April 1942” 
compiled by the Ukrainian underground described the situation 
in Galicia as follows: 

Compared to the second half of 1941, Polish-Ukrainian relations have 

hardly changed for the better; on the contrary, they have greatly dete- 


riorated. As always, the Polish men-in-the-street influence the policy of 
leading Polish civic circles on the Ukrainian issue. The attitude of this 


137 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konflitiv, 140. 
138 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 16. 
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man-in-the-street is direct and simple, and has been drilled into his 
head by Polish ideologues: “Hang the haidamaky [lawless Ukrainian 
rebels] on a hook!” 


In February 1942, aUkrainian dispatch from Volhynia also 
included information about the intensifying activity of the Polish 
underground and its anti-Ukrainian slant: 


In the northwestern Ukrainian lands, the Poles are becoming continu- 
ally more active in all aspects of life. They are imposing themselves 
everywhere into businesses, trying to get management positions 
there, so that they can then throw out Ukrainians and replace them 
with Poles. In some places, they have succeeded in getting jobs in the 
railway, forestry, to some degree in the postal service and mills. In 
combating Ukrainians, Poles usually resort to provocations, denun- 
ciation and bribes. [...] On January 22, [the day Ukrainians declared 
independence in 1918] the Poles in the county of Volodymyr Volynsky 
organized “a pogrom.” Slogans written in Polish appeared over the 
entrances of destroyed houses: “Out with the germans [sic] and 
Ukraine!”° 


The growth of anti-Ukrainian attitudes was noted not only by 
the Ukrainian underground but also by Polish observers. A July 
1942 report on the mood of Polish society stated: 


According to the opinion of a political activist who returned this week 
from Lviv, and who is himself originally from Lviv, 96 per cent of politi- 
cally aware Poles feel hostility toward Ukrainians, a sentiment that is 
increasing, regardless of the individual’s level of education (university 
professor or labourer), or their political orientation. They enthusiasti- 
cally describe methods of liquidating the Ukrainian “minority” after 
the war’s victorious conclusion. Handing them over to the Bolsheviks 
is the most popular idea.'*! 


An analytical document on relations between both nations, 


prepared by General Stefan Rowecki for the headquarters of the 


158 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 52. 
14 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 37. 
14 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 51. 
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Supreme Commander of the Polish Armed Forces in London, indi- 

cated the following: 
The need for a Polish-Ukrainian compromise is still poorly under- 
stood on both sides. The Ukrainians continue to take advantage of the 
ongoing situation to create faits accomplis, thereby strengthening their 
position at the expense of the Poles. On the other side, the prevailing 
desire among the Poles is to take revenge for the affronts they have 
suffered, and at the appropriate moment to eradicate the activity of the 
Ukrainians so far as to once and for all eliminate the danger.” 


Ukrainian documents emphasize a large number of Poles in the 
German occupational administration and the fact that they were 
used in conflicts with Ukrainians. Polish documents contain similar 
data on Ukrainians. It appears that the information provided by 
both sources is, in fact, accurate. In the conflict with each other, 
both Ukrainians and Poles tried to manipulate the occupying 
authority to their advantage, apractice that both peoples had 
frequently used during their previous periods of statelessness. 


142 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 130. 
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Chapter 2 


1942 — The Beginning of War 


Section 1: Kholm Land 


Against the backdrop of Germany’s increasingly harsh occupa- 
tion policies, and preparations to mount up armed resistance, the 
radicalization of attitudes in both the Polish and Ukrainian camps 
finally led to the first clashes between the two groups. These 
clashes subsequently erupted into a full-scale armed conflict. It is 
impossible to definitively state who first began the killing, or who 
the first victims were. In such conflicts, the beginning is always 
lost among hundreds of conflicting facts and explanations. Likely, 
the start of such large-scale clashes cannot be traced to a single 
moment. Evidently, several events occurred, any of which could be 
the starting point of this war. 

In 1942, the most critical situation was in the Kholm Land. 
The pre-war antagonisms with the Poles were fresh in the collec- 
tive memory of Ukrainians. In particular, the Polish government’s 
actions against the Orthodox Church—which was the prevailing 
religious denomination among the local Ukrainians—was an exac- 
erbating factor in sparking the conflict. In a little less than three 
months in 1938, 91 Ukrainian churches in the region had been 
dismantled or burned, while the total of destroyed churches for the 
entire interwar period was 163.1% These actions stirred up large 
masses of local Ukrainian peasants, who strove to defend the faith 


183 Makar et al., Vid deportatsii, 366 
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of their ancestors with fanatic determination. Historian Bohdan 
Hud has written: “In this sense, the Polish government, albeit 
unintentionally, did more to promote anti-Polish attitudes than the 
nationalists and communists put together could ever have done.”!4 

The events that followed the outbreak of the Second World 
War were no less inflammatory. The active presence of Ukrai- 
nian organizations and the participation of Ukrainians in local 
administrative bodies prompted a harshly negative reaction in 
the Polish underground, whose members believed that this was 
part of a plan to remove Poles and Polish influence.'* Thus, the 
very first Polish attacks on the German occupiers were also aimed 
against Ukrainian activists, whom the Poles treated as collabora- 
tors. Among the first victims were well-known activists of the 
Ukrainian national movement, as well as civic leaders and people 
working as local and municipal officials, policemen, or teachers."'* 
Even today, it is difficult to assess whether these actions of the 
Polish underground were aimed against the German occupa- 
tion or were anti-Ukrainian. The Poles represented them as the 
former, but the Ukrainians unequivocally interpreted them as the 
latter. On that point, Timothy Snyder has noted that it was “easier 
for the Polish resistance to execute collaborating Ukrainians than 
Germans, as this was less likely to bring German reprisals against 
Polish civilians’ and that it was easier for a Polish resistance 
movement to target Ukrainian collaborators than fellow Poles.”1* 


14 Hud, Ukrainsko-polski konflikty, 365. 

145 The danger of national and cultural work being done by Ukrainians was 
noted by the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the émigré government in London. 
See Sprawozdanie Sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich za okres do 18 stycznia 1943, 
Mykola Lebed Papers, Box 14: Political materials, government documents. Case: 
Reports from the Polish Ministry of International Affairs. 1941-1943, HURI, 
Cambridge, 148-53. 

146 Spys zamordovanykh peredovykiv Kholmshchyny i Pidliashshia v rr. 1942- 
43, F. 9, t. 2, Od. zb. 1, ark. 1-4, ATsDVR. 

147 Snyder, Reconstruction, 156. 
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Yet another important element that added to the increasing 
tension in the region was its saturation with various semi-politi- 
cal and semi-criminal groups. These were termed “gangs” in the 
documentation of the Ukrainian Central Committee. Here is how 
Committee members viewed the origins of this problem: 


In the summer of 1941, camps for Bolshevik prisoners-of-war were set 
up in the Kholm and Pidlashia regions, mainly in the cities of Kholm 
itself, Volodava and Zamostia. The camps in the city of Kholm never 
contained fewer than 100,000 prisoners. By November 15, the Ukrai- 
nians held in the camps had simply been released, and they were 
returning home on foot. Prisoners of other nationalities were escaping 
from the camps in numbers estimated in the thousands [...]. The gangs 
were mainly composed of escapees from prison camps and local gang 
members, with additional small numbers of local communist-influ- 
enced individuals from both the Polish and Ukrainian communities. 
Leading roles were played by Bolshevik political agents, who partici- 
pated in organizing the gangs, as well as by the ablest among the 
escapees and people from clandestine Polish organizations.'* 


As evidence of Polish influence, the author of the above report 
noted the significant difference in attitudes of the gangs towards 
different nationalities. He wrote: "They would often leave the 
Polish cooperatives, schoolteachers and priests alone, while 
carrying out attacks on Ukrainian cooperatives, priests and school 
teachers in the same localities [...] We know of instances where 
they would attack Polish settlements, disarm Polish policemen, 
but murder Ukrainian ones.” 

The first killings of Ukrainian activists began at the end of 1941. 
In particular, aUkrainian Relief Committee (Ukrainskyi dopo- 
mohovyi komitet, or UDK) memo includes information on Petro 
Samiilo and Ivan Bodnarchuk, who were killed on November 8, 
1941, in Korchmyn village. Bodnarchuk was a leading member 


148 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E. vol. 25, file 5, LAC, Ottawa. 
149. Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, vol. 25, file 5. 
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of the Ukrainian Educational Society and treasurer of the local 
cooperative." On November 22, an unknown Polish gang attacked 
the Ukrainian village of Vasyliv Velyky, damaging the local church 
and destroying the reading room and cooperative." Also, the list of 
Ukrainians killed in the Lublin district includes information about 
four persons killed in December 1941 who had been members of 
the auxiliary police.” 

Attacks on Ukrainian organizations and their leading members 
continued and increased the following year, only now the Polish 
underground did not restrict itself to singular killings. On the night 
of January 6, 1942, the day on which most Ukrainians celebrated 
Christmas Eve, a unit of the Polish Peasant Battalions (Bataliony 
Chtopskie) carried out attacks on the villages of Dryshchiv, Roztoky, 
Kazymyrivka, Kleshtiv in the Zhmud commune of Kholm County; 
among the seven Ukrainian victims was a pregnant woman." 

According to the memoirs of Mykola Kukharchuk, who 
commanded a Ukrainian auxiliary police unit in the village of 
Kryliv, Polish partisans burned the Ukrainian village of Pasiky in 
August 1942. First, the village was surrounded, and the residents 
were ordered to congregate at the school. There, the women and 
children were released, and men aged 16 to 60 were shot. Kukhar- 
chuk surmised that this was “the first mass killing of Ukrainians 
west of the Buh River.”"** 

In addition to killing Ukrainian activists, the Polish under- 
ground began to apply other tactics. One tactic, which would 
later come to be used widely on both sides of the conflict, was 
the manipulation of the German occupation’s administration 


150 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, vol. 25, file 6, LAC, Ottawa. 

151 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, vol. 25, file 6. 

152 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, vol. 25, file 5. 

153 Makar et al., Vid deportatsii, 476. 

154 Mykola Kukharchuk “Burevii,” in Zakerzonnia. Spomyny voiakiv UPA, vol. 4, 
ed. Bohdan Huk (Warsaw, 1998), 62-63. 
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through infiltration. For example, in May 1942 the local UDK team 
reported: 


In Chesaniv there is an auxiliary station subordinated to the Labour 
Department in Tomashiv, headed by a Pole, Bronistaw Kwietniowski, 
with another Pole as his assistant, Marian Ciepły. Even though the 
surrounding area is 80 per cent Ukrainian, the station is wholly in 
Polish hands. For some time, both men, under the guise of selecting 
labourers for the Reich, have implemented a harsh anti-Ukrainian 
campaign because they select only Ukrainians. Thus, last week in 
Nimstiv, where the population is 50 per cent Polish, 35 people were 
identified for the Reich, but 31 were Ukrainians and only 4 were Poles. 
We also have reliable information that in only the past few days, Mr 
Kwietniowski selected over 180 people from both Liublynets villages 
[Liublynets Staryi and Liublynets Novyi]. These were purely Ukrainian 
villages, and all the people selected were surely Ukrainian.’ 


The author of the memo also noted that the list of individuals 
appointed for deportation primarily included active members of 
Ukrainian community organizations. 

Nevertheless, the horrible knot of disagreements resulting 
from deteriorating Polish-Ukrainian relations in the Kholm Land 
was not merely restricted to the problems listed above. In the 
winter and spring of 1942, Soviet and Polish pro-Soviet partisan 
units began operating in the region. In Ukrainian documents, they 
are called “Polish-Bolshevik gangs.” A report from the Ukrainian 
underground stated: 

Back in the winter of 1942, large and small armed gangs of 10-100 

or more people began appearing throughout the lands of Kholm and 

Pidliashia. They were made up of former Soviet army prisoners who 

had escaped the camps in Kholm and Zamostia by the thousands, and 

of Soviet parachutists who had been dropped behind the German lines, 
as well as starving Poles from Warsaw and other Polish individuals. By 
the beginning of spring, the attacks became increasingly widespread. 

They targeted the general population, farms, government and public 


15 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, vol. 25, file 5, LAC, Ottawa. 
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agencies, parishes, Ukrainian auxiliary police units (e.g. in Teliatyn) 
and mills (e.g. in Mulychiv), both located in Hrubeshiv County. The 
gangs stole food, clothing and footwear. There were incidents of Ukrai- 
nian priests and policemen being killed, and of women being raped.*% 


The situation acutely worsened in the spring, and panic spread 
among the Ukrainian population, paralyzing any kind of civic life 
in the Kholm Land. From an overview of the situation compiled by 
a UDK official, we learn the following: 


In the countryside, a strong fear was evident in the Ukrainian popula- 
tion affected by recent events. Many people buried their goods fearing 
arson, etc. This fear is moreover artfully exaggerated by various kinds 
of false information, spread for the most part by the Poles [...]. And 
the Ukrainian population is truly terrified beyond reason, afraid of 
the Poles, who have become defiant in recent times, threatening to 
pay Ukrainians back for everything. The Ukrainians report that the 
Poles are visibly happy that the gangs have appeared, and some even 
acknowledge that these gangs include Polish officers from as far as the 
Poznan region. Moreover, there are many instances in which people 
have recognized their former officers from the Polish army among 
members of the gangs and its leaders. Also, the weapons for the gangs 
are supplied by the Poles [...]. This duplicitous work (on one side 
provoking Ukrainians against Germans, and on the other side provok- 
ing Germans against Ukrainians) has brought definite results because 
now the Ukrainian population is completely disoriented and afraid of 
carrying out any cultural or educational work at all, believing that they 
will be punished for doing so. 


In 1942, not only civic activists but also Ukrainian Orthodox 
priests were attacked. A UDK report testifies that on June 3, 1942, 
“an entirely Polish gang, speaking Polish, struck, blinded in one 
eye, and robbed the Orthodox priest Oleksandr Bober, in Perespa 
village, Zamostia County.”** Similar attacks at other villages in the 


456 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 68. 
157 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, vol. 25, file 6, LAC, Ottawa. 
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summer prove that this event was no accident, but rather that the 
Polish underground was specifically targeting Ukrainian clergy. 
Another UDK report stated: 


On July 5, 1942, an entirely Polish gang attacked the home of the 
Orthodox priest, Ivan Oliinyk, in Zamkh village, Bilhorai County, and 
ordered him to leave Zamkh parish under penalty of death. Later, 
the ecclesiastical authority delegated an 86-year-old elderly arch- 
priest, Ivan Antoniuk, to Zamkh. The Polish gang told him to leave 
the parish, too. Once the terrorized Orthodox priest was forced out, 
the Polaks [liakhy] applied to the district [German] authority with 
a request to take over the church, based on the alleged evidence that 
the Orthodox priest had left his position voluntarily. Similar incidents 
occurred in other places in the Kholm-Pidliashia eparchy, especially 
in Pidliashia.1*° 


Anti-Ukrainian actions conducted by partisan groups intensi- 
fied in mid-1942. A review from June stated: 

Anew development in the partisan movement is its overt hostility 
toward politically aware Ukrainians and nationalists. In the Kholm 
Land, two instances have already been documented of bloody attacks 
by Polish-Bolshevik gangs against key Ukrainian national activists. In 
such cases, two or three gang members come directly to a targeted 
house, even during the day, kill the inhabitants by shooting them with 
revolvers, and quickly leave. 


The Polish national underground officially distanced itself 
from the activities of Polish pro-communist partisans. The August 
1942 issue of the underground publication Ziemie Wschodnie 
Rzeczypospolitej (Eastern Lands of Polish Republic) reported: 
“What is occurring has nothing to do with either the Polish inde- 
pendence camp in this territory or with the position of the Polish 
government. The individuals who conduct these actions are acting 
arbitrarily and for their purposes, outside Poland, in opposition 


159 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, vol. 26, file 22, 12, LAC, Ottawa. 
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to Poland, and at Poland's expense.” Nevertheless, most of the 
victimized Ukrainians held the Poles responsible for the attacks. 

Before long, the German government commenced a pacifica- 
tion operation against the activities of these groups. However, 
instead of obtaining at least some protection from the Germans in 
exchange for fighting against the partisans, the Ukrainian popu- 
lation instead found itself in a difficult position. This is how the 
Ukrainian underground described the situation: 


Firstly, during May, the Soviets’ diversion and sabotage operations 
expanded, taking on a mass character, and despite intensive counter- 
operations to stop them, they could not be paralyzed. Secondly, repres- 
sive actions were imposed by the authorities against the civilian popu- 
lation. These had an impact above all on the Ukrainian population. 
German police detachments as well as Polish SS detachments from 
Lublin’, which were comprised mainly of eastern Volksdeutsche 
individuals, participated in efforts to eliminate the diversionists. In 
other words, those who participated were already hostile toward 
Ukrainians. This explains the fact that during the so-called liquidation 
actions, mostly Ukrainian villages were burned entirely or partially. 
Of the 20 pacified villages, only three or four Polish ones were burned, 
and during these pacifications, the most influential Ukrainian civic, 
cultural and educational village leaders were shot. To date, more 
than 150 persons have been executed. Unquestionably, the Poles 
and Bolsheviks are pulling the levers, while using the Volksdeutsche 
and the Polish police; all they need do is to hint that the politically 
conscious national-minded Ukrainians are the ones promoting the 
diversionary actions. The surroundings of the city of Hrubeshiv have 
suffered the most, and then parts of Kholm, Tomashiv and Zamostia 
counties.'* 


160 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej, no. 5.2, Sierpień 1942, Mykola Lebed 
Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 

161 [Editor’s Note:] The Polish SS — a popular name of the German police units 
made up mainly of Poles who have signed the German national list (Deutsche 
Volksliste). Their attire, namely black uniforms resembled uniforms of the SS 
units. 

16: HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 52-53. 
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Another document states: 


The pacification commenced with the arrest and execution of villag- 
ers. The above-mentioned punitive expedition arrives in the village 
with their lists ready, prepared by the Polish Volksdeutsche. All the 
people are gathered in one place and the ones on the list are separated. 
Several are shot on the spot; the rest arrested and transported away, 
probably to Lublin. Among those included on the lists are many active 
Ukrainians; those who had taken back schools, churches and church 
assets from the Poles, as well as leading members of cooperatives and 
the Ukrainian Educational Society. 53 


Similar information was submitted by the UDK teams in the field, 
who noted that: 


[...] the punitive expeditions have begun, the execution of people 
without searches or investigations (among those shot were two Ukrai- 
nian priests), the burning of houses and some homesteads, and mass 
arrests. The arrests were carried out by the German gendarmerie and 
the Polish police. During the pacifications, many leading Ukrainian 
activists were victimized, particularly those who had carried out the 
re-vindication campaign of our churches seized by the Poles, justices of 
the peace, individuals who had the reputation of being Germanophiles 
and Ukrainian activists.'** 


The author further expresses the conviction that the Polish 
underground was complicit in directing the punitive campaign 
against Ukrainians: “We have evidence to show that the prepared 
lists of Ukrainians who were victimized by the pacification, i.e., 
were arrested, were slipped to the German authorities by Polish 
agents as a method of terror used to manipulate the Germans into 
destroying Ukrainian life in the Kholm Land and Pidliashia.”?® 

Thus, from the Ukrainian point of view, the Poles had set about 
destroying them using any means possible. Ukrainians saw the 


16 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 68. 
16 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, 27R.6531-0-8-E, vol. 25, file 5, LAC, Ottawa. 
16 Volodymyr Kubijovyc Fonds, vol. 25, file 5. 
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Poles as their enemies, whether the latter were in the ranks of the 
Polish underground, Soviet partisan units, or the German police 
force. Obviously, one objectively cannot lay all blame on the Polish 
side for all Ukrainian victims. By the same token, one cannot 
make the Ukrainian side responsible for all Polish victims killed 
by Ukrainian policemen. The responsibility must be placed mainly 
on Soviet and German commanders who were directly in charge 
of those operations. However, participants in the conflict were 
hardly able to make an objective assessment of the situation at the 
time, and the casualties were indeed considered to be victims of 
a Polish-Ukrainian struggle. 

The leaders of the Ukrainian underground were convinced 
that the Polish underground was to blame for the critical events 
in the Kholm Land in the summer of 1942. To be sure, the latter, 
in conducting active anti-German operations in territories mainly 
populated by Ukrainians, were fulfilling two important objectives: 
on the one hand, they were deploying partisan rear-guard actions 
against the Germans, as they had promised Britain and other Allies 
that they would; and on the other hand, by these actions, they were 
prompting the repression of the Ukrainian population, which they 
considered a possible future threat to the Polish movement. 

The significant escalation forced the leadership of the OUN to 
react with a special declaration titled “On the Matter of the Events 
in Kholm,” which was published in an official organ of the organi- 
zation sometime between June and July of 1942. It stated: 

The blow is aimed at the nationally conscious Ukrainians in the Kholm 

Land, whose numbers have grown in recent years. The victims have 

included priests, schoolteachers and influential members of the peas- 

antry. The vital persons in this territory are being physically destroyed 
to terrorize similar individuals elsewhere, as if to say, if you do not wish 
to serve us, we shall do to you what has been done in the Kholm Land. 

The real goal of the horrors taking place in the Kholm Land, ruthlessly 

planned and implemented, is to physically destroy the Ukrainians and 
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to attempt to terrorize Ukrainians everywhere. What is going on today 
in the Kholm Land is the embodiment of a vicious idea of the Polish- 
Bolshevik-German conspiracy to destroy Ukraine.’ 


Despite the critical circumstances of the Ukrainian population 
in the region, the leaders of the Ukrainian underground did not 
call for revenge: 

We are not calling today for a vendetta, because we comprehend what it 

could lead to at this time. However, if the perpetrators think that they can 


destroy us in this way, they are wrong. Many times, we have been under 
attack by fire and sword—we still withstood this, and we still grew."*” 


On June 16, 1942, a group of former Ukrainian officers orga- 
nized asmall armed team of 20 persons to defend Ukrainian 
institutions from Polish terror. The self-defence detachment was 
headed by Yakiv Halchevsky-Voinarovsky, a former UNR (Ukrai- 
nian National Republic) Army colonel who had been well-known 
throughout the 1920s as an insurgent leader in Central Ukraine. On 
August 6, less than two months later, the detachment’s headquar- 
ters in Hrubeshiv was attacked by the Polish underground. Thus, 
in the summer of 1942, the conflict between Ukrainians and Poles 
exploded into an overt armed clash and a rapidly escalating war. 

Yet another factor came into play toward the end of 1942 that 
significantly damaged Polish-Ukrainian relations in the region. 
The Germans carried out a resettlement operation of Ukrainians 
and Poles near Zamostia, to create a district populated by German 
settlers. They accomplished this by settling Germans in native 
Ukrainian territories where the local population had been driven 
out. They moved the Ukrainians to Polish villages and deported 
many Poles to special camps. Here is how the resettlement process 
is described in a Ukrainian underground document: 


166 ATSDVR, F. 9, T. 10, Od. zb. 1, ark. 1-10, Biuleten. Cherven-lypen 1942 r. 
(Chyslo 6-7). 
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The Kreishauptmann [the head of a county-level German civil admini- 
stration] orders the head of the UDK to send two to three committee 
members out to the village designated for displacement at four o’clock 
in the morning. The people there are given one hour to prepare for the 
move, taking with them only the barest necessities, like linens, clothing, 
bread, etc. Apart from horses, they are not allowed to take any live- 
stock, poultry, or farming equipment, because everything must remain 
for the Volksdeutsche. In exactly an hour, several Germans arrive along 
with about 25 Polish police, who mercilessly drive the wretched people 
all the way to their new place. Poles are not resettled to new colonies, 
only into camps specially built for them. After the Ukrainian settlers 
arrive at a colony emptied by the Poles in the vicinity of Bilohrai, the 
very first night they are attacked by Polish gangs, who kill some Ukrai- 
nian families and tell others to go back to where they had come from. 
But the people have no place to return, so they wander from place to 
place like gipsies, seeking any kind of shelter. The German authorities 
settle Romanian Volksdeutsche in the emptied Ukrainian and Polish 
villages in the abovementioned districts. It should be noted that during 
the resettlement of the Poles, the Germans sent Ukrainian police with 
orders to treat them harshly, and vice versa. The Poles take advantage 
of this in their propaganda, bellowing that only the Ukrainians are to 
blame.'** 


Indeed, the Polish underground did blame Ukrainians for the 
suffering of their compatriots who were resettled by the Germans 
and warned them not to move into villages formerly occupied 
by Poles. In this way, the Ukrainians, who were forcibly resettled 
by the Germans into Polish houses, were also under threat. The 
underground periodical Słowo Polskie (Polish Word) stated: 


In Hrubieszów County [Ukr: Hrubeshiv], the Germans are starting to 
settle Ukrainian peasants on the land and homesteads stolen from 
Polish peasants. The Polish society and its government warn the 
Ukrainian people against taking over stolen Polish land and property. 
The Polish state not only does not recognize these lawless changes of 
ownership, based on robbery and the occupation's terror, but it shall 


168 TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 135, ark. 5-8. 
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also hold responsible all those who cooperate with the Germans in this 
operation, whether actively or passively.” 


For the first year of the Polish-Ukrainian war in the Kholm 
Land, the exact number of victims cannot be determined due to 
the lack of documents. One of the few that has survived, namely, 
a memo of the Hrubeshiv UDK dated February 27, 1943, states that 
258 Ukrainians were killed in this territory during 1941-1942.17 
The number is only a partial figure, of course, and it cannot be 
compared to the thousands who were killed in the following years, 
but it is significant enough to demonstrate the escalating intensity 
of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. 

It is also important to note that there was no single reason for 
the commencement of armed clashes. The conflict was a result 
of the activity of the Polish underground, Soviet partisans, and 
ordinary criminal gangs. All these factors were essentially inde- 
pendent of one another, although occasionally these groups did 
cooperate. Approximately the same kind of explosive mix (if one 
substitutes the Polish with the Ukrainian underground) started the 
war in Volhynia in 1943. 

Timothy Snyder stresses another factor that made the 
exacerbation of the conflict possible. In his view, the demoraliza- 
tion and destruction of the Ukrainian and Polish elites was the 
most important reason for the Ukrainian-Polish conflict. Their 
deportation and murder during the first Soviet occupation of 
1939-1941 removed the leadership of both Polish and Ukrainian 
societies.!”? In other words, at the most critical moment, when the 
tension between both nations reached its apogee, both societies 
found themselves without influential figures who could exercise 
moral or organizational restraint. 


17 Słowo Polskie, April 25, 1943, 6. 
171 Makar et al., Vid deportatsii, 483. 
12 Snyder, Reconstruction, 163-64. 
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Section 2: Volhynia and Galicia 


The arrival of Soviet partisans in Volhynia in late 1942 greatly 
increased tensions. The first documented mention of their 
appearance occurs in Polish underground publications dated in 
July of that year: “A larger concentration of partisans has been 
noted in Luboml [Ukr: Liuboml], Horochów [Ukr: Horokhiv] and 
Włodzimierz [Ukr: Volodymyr] counties. As in other places, the 
Bolsheviks are not conducting any operations (against Germans) 
here, but, nevertheless, they are introducing terror into the 
countryside.”" It had been relatively quiet there for a long time. 
The report of the Volhynia representative of the Polish govern- 
ment stated that “...in the second half of 1942, it even seemed that 
there would be no Polish-Ukrainian conflict and that a reasonable 
solution would somehow be found in this affair.” 1+ 

In an article on the Polish population in Volhynia dated July 
1942, an unnamed author confidently noted that even after expe- 
riencing significant Soviet repressions in this region, the Polish 
community had remained strong and “so tightly bound to the land 
that no historical disturbance, even with the extreme methods 
applied by the Bolsheviks, would be able to drive them away from 
there.”! Unfortunately, the situation changed radically within 
a few months, with Volhynia becoming one of the bloodiest arenas 
of the Polish-Ukrainian war, and the Poles suffering their largest 
losses there. 

Rostyslav Voloshyn, one of the leading OUN figures in Volhynia, 
has indicated in his recollections of 1942-1943 that the Soviet parti- 
sans established their bases in locations with Polish populations.’ 


1733 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej no. 4.12, Lipiec 1942, Mykola Lebed Pa- 
pers, HURI, Cambridge. 

174 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 138. 

175 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej, no. 4.9, Lipiec 1942, Mykola Lebed Pa- 
pers, HURI, Cambridge. 

176 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 491. 
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This was logical, since the USSR was officially an ally of Poland in 
the anti-Hitler coalition. Nevertheless, relations between the two 
sides were complicated, because Polish partisans vividly recalled 
the violent repressions conducted by Soviet authorities between 
1939 and 1941. An article on Soviet operations in the eastern terri- 
tories of Poland, published in August 1942 in the underground 
periodical Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej (Eastern Lands of 
Poland) described the dangers of the expanding Soviet partisan 
movement in Western Ukraine, noting that if the Germans lost, 
it would be more difficult to reconstitute Poland within its 1939 
borders. Therefore, Polish partisans were cautioned to remember 
that although Russia is an ally for the time being, it could also 
become an enemy.” 

For the Ukrainian underground, the Red partisans—who were 
essentially preparing the ground for the return of Soviet rule— 
were the main enemy, alongside the Germans. 

In recalling the start of anti-Ukrainian actions in Volhynia, 
Voloshyn mentions a Polish police operation in November 1942 
that resulted in the complete destruction of the village of Remel, 
in the county of Oleksandriya.’” For their part, Polish historians 
consider the destruction of Obórki village in Lutsk County, on 
November 13 of that year, to be the start of anti-Polish attacks in 
Volhynia."”? In this case, however, the attack was carried out by the 
Gestapo and German police: 


Numbering 150 men, the German Gestapo arrived with their police 
at the Obórki hamlet and surrounded it. They confiscated goods, live- 
stock, poultry, grain, produce, footwear, etc., burned the houses, and 


17 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej, no. 5. 1-4, Sierpień 1942, Mykola Le- 
bed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 

178 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 491. 

17 Władysław Filar, Michał Klimecki, and Mychajło Szwahulak, „Chronologia 
wydarzeń na Wołyniu i w Galicji Wschodniej w latach 1939-1945,” in Polska— 
Ukraina: Trudne pytania, vol. 6 (Warsaw: Ośrodek Karta, 2000), 123. 
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shot the resident Poles—48 persons, adults and children. The bodies 
were buried in a single pit at Obórki.*%0 


Significantly, both Ukrainians and Poles consider the tragic 
events in Volhynia to have been instigated not by an anti-Ukrai- 
nian attack by the Polish underground, or an anti-Polish attack 
by the Ukrainian underground, but by a German action in which 
Ukrainians and Poles had participated. Such a course of events, 
with the active participation of third parties—namely Germans or 
Soviet partisans—was characteristic of Volhynia in 1943, and in 
general for Western Ukraine throughout the entirety of the war. 

Vasyl Ivakhiv, the OUN's leader of military affairs in the north- 
western Ukrainian lands, described the complex situation in 
Volhynia in late 1942 as follows: 


In Volhynia and Polissia, the Germans inflicted a horrible terror on 
the Ukrainian population. They were aided by the Poles, who provided 
the Germans with largely incorrect information that Ukrainians were 
participating in the communist underground, and who [the Poles] 
were taking actions in the Schutzmannshaft (or Schuma) punitive expe- 
ditions. When the OUN did not take active measures against the terror, 
the (Ukrainian) civilian population ridiculed its members, calling them 
martyrs and apostles who had allowed themselves to be killed without 
reprisal.1* 


Thus, after the Polish attacks in the Kholm Land in 1942, the 
Polish-Ukrainian clashes increased rapidly in Volhynia as well. As 
for Galicia, the first information about Ukrainian victims of the 
conflict is to be found in reports from the spring of 1942. From 
a review of socio-political conditions in the territories of Western 
Ukraine we learn the following: 


180 Stepan Makarchuk, „Konflikt polsko-ukrański w latach drugiej wojny świa- 
towej: przycyny, przebieg, skutki, propozycje,” in Polska-Ukraina: Trudne pyta- 
nia, vol. 9 (Warsaw: Ośrodek Karta, 2002), 307. 

181 “Dopovidna zapyska spivrobitnyka orhaniv derzhavnoi bezpeky SRSR pro 
perebih pershoi viiskovoi konferentsii OUN(B) u zhovtni 1942 r.,” in Z arkhiviv 
VUChK-GPU-NKVD-KGB, vol. 1-2 (2008), 499. 
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As early as April, from all corners of the territory, the Ukrainian under- 
ground network was signalling the increased activity of the Polish 
underground, which manifested itself in attacks on warehouses and 
sabotage, especially on the railway. At that time, the Polish under- 
ground also targeted Ukrainians. From verbal and written anti-Ukrai- 
nian propaganda (flyers and slogans painted on houses and fences), 
denunciations, and workplace intrigues in state agencies and adminis- 
trations during previous months, the Polish element switched to active 
anti-Ukrainian attacks in April, including the use of terror (e.g., the 
killing of two people in the vicinity of the city of Chortkiv, and killing 
in the city of Buchach).** 


A Ukrainian review of events, dated July 1942, classified Polish 
guerrilla cells [bojówki] as gangs: “In Peremyshl County, attacks by 
these gangs were directed against Ukrainian cooperatives, police 
stations, and, in other areas, against individual citizens with the 
motive of robbery (primarily of food).”* Evidently, the Polish 
underground was carrying out the instructions of the Home Army, 
which was concerned with the Ukrainian movement’s expansion. 
A directive dated October 1942 stated: “To prevent or slow down 
possible attacks by Ukrainians, all their leaders must be neutra- 
lized, or in any case isolated.”1*4 


182 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 52-53. 
183 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 21, ark. 86-87. 
184 Quoted in Motyka, Od rzezi, 79. 
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Chapter 3 


War and Politics 


Section 1: Unsuccessful Negotiations 


In mid-1942, at the very time that the conflict was escalating in 
the Kholm Land, an attempt was made to halt it and to promote 
cooperation between the Ukrainian and Polish undergrounds. 
The OUN-b sought a reconciliation based on the political platform 
formed by resolutions of its Second Conference, held in April 1942. 
One resolution stated: “Our politics is built [...] upon a policy of 
eliminating secondary fronts and expanding our battle only on 
crucial main fronts. To this end, at present we consider our main 
front to be the battlefront against Russian (Moskovskyi) imperia- 
lism, in whatever guise it presents itself.” In these resolutions, 
there is aspecial emphasis: “We stand for ameliorating Polish- 
Ukrainian relations in the current international situation and war, 
basing ourselves on a platform that recognizes the sovereignty of 
both states and the right of the Ukrainian people to be a master in 
the lands of western Ukraine (Zakhidni Ukrainski Zemli, or ZUZ).”18® 

During his interrogation by the NKVD, a leading member of 
the OUN(b)’s leadership group, Mykhailo Stepaniak, stated: “The 
Second Conference of the OUN also considered the problem of 
relations with the Poles, and concluded that the following must 
be done: 1. Create an alliance of so-called ‘Captive Nations of the 


185 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 4, ark. 55. 
186 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 4, ark. 58. 
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USSR’ and 2. Reach an agreement with the Poles about jointly 
opposing the USSR, or in the worst case, persuade them to be 
neutral concerning the OUN’s war against the Soviet Union.”**’ 
The Poles were also willing to halt the conflict and enter nego- 
tiations. It was certainly true that the Polish leadership clearly 
understood that under the circumstances, with Poland’s eastern 
border undefined, any conflict over the disputed territories would 
be used against it. General Stefan Rowecki wrote to the headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Commander of the Polish Armed Forces in the 
West: “On this land, a clash between nations at this time could be 
used by the Soviets as an excuse to intervene.”** Also, the Polish 
underground could not help but notice Ukrainian attempts to 
resolve the growing conflict. In fact, after they analyzed the OUN’s 
publications at the end of 1942, the Polish government-in-exile’s 
Ministry of Internal Affairs issued a memo asserting that the OUN 
considered Poland to be a potential ally.1*° 
During his NKVD interrogation, Luka Pavlyshyn described the 
hopeful start to the negotiation process: 
In June 1942, when I was the territorial military supervisor (krayovyi 
viiskovyi referent) for the OUN-West, Imet amessenger from the 
Kholm Land [from an operative] named ‘Sribnyi.’ He informed us that 
a member of the Polish underground organization wished to negoti- 
ate with the OUN. I reported this up to the territorial leader [krayovyi 
providnyk] of the OUN-West, ‘Dmytro’ (Mykhailo Stepaniak), and with 
his permission, I arranged for the negotiations to take place in Lviv.” 


It is likely that the first skirmishes in the summer of 1942, 
provoked by pro-communist forces in the Kholm Land, demon- 
strated the need to commence negotiations. The meeting in Lviv 
was called to establish neutrality between the Ukrainian and 


187 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 222. 
188 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 138. 
189 Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne, 47. 

1% HDASBU, F. 5, spr. P-25020, ark. 52. 
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Polish undergrounds. The next meeting, which possibly resulted 
from consultations in which Pavlyshyn himself participated, also 
took place in Lviv in the summer of 1942. This time, the OUN 
was represented by Mykhailo Stepaniak and Zenon Matla, both 
members of the Provid (Leadership Executive) of the OUN(b), 
while the Polish side was represented by politicians from the 
so-called Democratic Left. According to the interrogation proto- 
cols of Stepaniak, three meetings took place in which the Poles 
and Ukrainians made efforts to elucidate their positions. COmmon 
points of interest that could serve as a foundation for cooperation 
included recognizing the necessity of fighting against two occu- 
piers—the USSR and Germany—as well as acknowledging their 
mutual interest in establishing independent nation-states for both 
peoples. Both sides understood that the question of who would 
have the Western Ukrainian lands remained unresolved.’ Given 
that the Polish representatives had no official authority from the 
government-in-exile in London, the discussions were unsuccess- 
ful, and the negotiations in Lviv were broken off due to the arrest 
of the Polish participants by the Germans. 

Stepaniak noted that at the end of the summer of 1942, nego- 
tiations took place in Warsaw, with the participation of Omelian 
‘Ivaniv’ Logush, a member of the OUN’s Provid, along with repre- 
sentatives of the Government (in-Exile) Representatives for Poland 
(Delegatura Rządu na Kraj). Since Stepaniak was unaware of any 
concrete results, it may be surmised that these meetings were also 
unproductive. 

Subsequent negotiations were initiated by the Polish side and 
took place in Lviv. On behalf of the Polish underground, Count 
Piotr Dunin-Borkowski and Count Aleksander Maria Bochenski 
approached the Ukrainian Catholic Metropolitan Andrei Shep- 
tytsky with arequest to contact the OUN leadership. The 


19% Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 240-272. 
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Metropolitan authorized Reverend Yosyp Kladochny to handle 
the organizational process. The meetings took place in a priest's 
apartment in Lviv, with the OUN(b) represented by Zenon Matla 
and another unidentified member of the OUN leadership.’ The 
Poles were only willing to discuss starting a joint anti-German 
campaign, while representatives of the OUN(b) demanded politi- 
cal guarantees in resolving the Ukrainian question, namely, recog- 
nition of Ukrainian independence and renunciation of territorial 
claims by Poland to Western Ukrainian Land. Again, it seems that 
the Polish delegation did not have the authority to make such deci- 
sions, and so the discussions folded after several days without any 
results. 

One reason for the lack of progress was that the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile in London had no vision regarding possible solu- 
tions to problems that concerned the Ukrainians. The Polish politi- 
cians played a waiting game while they monitored developments 
in the international arena. During the entire Second World War, 
their foreign policy was based on reinstating the status quo ante 
bellum, since abandoning it would lead to the government-in-exile 
losing the political ground for its existence. This explains why the 
Eastern Bureau’s special analytical materials emphasized that 
contacts with the OUN were unnecessary and even harmful.! The 
inviolability of the 1939 borders was a position that the Ukrainian 
side was unable to agree upon in principle. It could not give up 
the Western Ukrainian Lands for the sake of resolving the conflict, 
because these constituted its main territory and the source from 
which the independence movement had developed. Abandoning 
part of the Ukrainian ethnic territories also contradicted the OUN’s 
program, which aimed at uniting all Ukrainian lands into an inde- 
pendent state. 


192 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 75183 fp, ark. 153-54. 
183 Partacz, “Próby porozumienia,” 25. 
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Polish politicians certainly understood that this problem was 
the key to harmonious relations with the Ukrainians, and this issue 
(rather than Polonophobia on the part of Ukrainian nationalists) 
was the main source of conflict. A Polish Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MIA) memo from the eastern territories dated January 1943 stated: 

The position of the OUN vis-a-vis Poland stems from their uncompro- 

mising adherence to the objective of repossessing at least Eastern Malo- 

polska, Volhynia, and Southern Polesie [Ukr. Polissia] from Poland. If 

Poland would be willing to relinquish these lands—which it should 

do, as some prominent members of the OUN say, since it will receive 

significant territories in the north and west—they would be prepared 
to engage with the Poles in joint anti-German operations.'* 


Nevertheless, Polish politicians did not attempt to exploit even 
the smallest possibility of reaching an agreement. Moreover, they 
were willing to talk only from a position of strength, dictating 
their own conditions. The MIA’s recommendations on propaganda 
dealing with Ukrainians emphasized the need to underline the 
“feeling of Polish strength,” the inevitability of reinstating Polish 
authority, and the inescapable punishment of all who opposed it.1%° 
Such a position hardly could have halted the burgeoning conflict. 

In aJuly 1942 article in the underground publication Ziemie 
Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej (Eastern Lands of Poland), the author 
analyzed the battle for Poland in the eastern territories and drew 
a direct connection between the position on national minorities 
and the loyalty of these minorities to the Polish state: “Only those 
who fulfil their civic duty toward Poland have any chance of 
reaching an understanding with us—those who publicly express 
their positive attitudes towards Poland, and who sacrifice them- 
selves along with us in combating her enemies.” 


194 Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne, 94. 

155 Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne, 94. 

156 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej, no. 4.2, Lipiec 1942, Mykola Lebed Pa- 
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According to the author, any other political force not only had 
no right to take part in the negotiations but was warned about 
the impending punishments: “Those who betrayed Poland are 
our enemies, whom we will combat fiercely. Betrayal must be 
condemned and punished. No one must escape this punishment. The 
Ukrainian rebellion that is being organized in Eastern Malopolska 
will be met with our decisive resistance and must be annihilated.”?°” 

The primary “traitors” were the leading activists in the Ukrai- 
nian independence movement. Such attitudes naturally contrib- 
uted to dooming any reconciliation attempts. 

Marian Gotebiewski, a member of the Polish underground who 
later worked in the Zamość Inspectorate of the Home Army, has 
recalled that among both Poles in the homeland and those who 
had emigrated, no political force at the time had developed a clear 
plan for resolving the Ukrainian problem. On August 28, 1942, 
Sikorski met in Britain with Polish underground representatives, 
including Gotebiewski, and declared that he would give Ukraine to 
Stalin. In response to a request to clarify whether he meant aban- 
doning the Eastern Borderlands or simply deporting the Ukrai- 
nians, he said, “You want to know too much." 

In short, the situation in the Western Ukrainian Lands in late 
1942 appeared doomed to explode into an armed confrontation. 
Instead of localizing or halting the flames of a conflict that were 
already appearing in the middle of the year, the negotiations only 
bore witness to the poor prospects of reaching an agreement and 
the impossibility of a peaceful solution. In his NKVD interrogation, 
Pavlyshyn stated: 

The neutrality established between the OUN and the Polish under- 


ground organization proved not to be genuine, given that not soon 
afterwards, we began receiving information from the Kholm Land 


197 Ziemie Wschodnie Rzeczypospolitej, no. 4.2. 
198 Marian Gołębiewski, “Sojusz z Ukraińcami i sojusz narodów ujarzmio- 
nych,” in Biuletyn polsko-ukraiński 7-8 (1987): 5. 
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and Pidliashia that the Polish underground organization was killing 
not only members of the OUN but also civilians, completely innocent 
Ukrainians. Therefore, the neutrality ended as soon as the Polish 
underground organization violated it.1%° 


The unsuccessful attempts to establish cooperation in Volhynia 
before the mass armed conflict escalated have been described also 
in the recollections of the OUN activist Stepan Mudryk: 

October was ending, November was beginning. Our underground 

and fighter detachments in Volhynia received orders to withdraw to 

Polissia. The winter would have been more comfortable there, and 

so our technical workshops were also being moved. At that time, 

a military detachment was just being established under the command 

of the OUN member Hryhoriy ‘Korobka’ Perehiniak. The leading OUN 

member Zakushtuy described to me their attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the Poles on changing our relations and on cooperation. 

The talks were not fruitful. The Poles did not change their chauvinistic 

attitude, and they continued to serve as a useful instrument of both the 

Communists and the Germans in fighting our underground.” 


Therefore, in 1942, the futility of resolving the political conflicts 
between Ukrainians and Poles was confirmed many times. Neither 
side was willing to compromise; as aresult, both resorted to 
violence that spilt over into a war which began in the Kholm Land 
and later moved into Volhynia. 


4 


The reversal on the eastern front in 1943 (when the Soviet Red 
Army went on the offensive) also directly affected Polish-Ukrai- 
nian relations. An awareness that German occupation of Western 
Ukrainian Lands was nearing its end focused attention on one prin- 
cipal question: to whom would the territory belong—to Poland, the 


19 HDASBU, F. 5, spr. P-25020, ark. 52. 
200 Stepan Mudryk-Mechnyk, Moie mynule (Lviv-Munich, 2002), 106. 
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Soviet Union, or Ukraine? Indecisiveness at the international level 
prompted both Poles and Ukrainians to attempt a resolution of 
the issue independently, often with the assistance of a third party. 
While fighting Poles, Ukrainians had used Germans; while fighting 
Ukrainians, Poles had turned to both Germans and Soviet partisans 
for assistance. Germans supported each side in turn, not favour- 
ing either and thereby increasing the tension. A Ukrainian under- 
ground report from 1943 informed: “The German policy in the 
Kholm Land has resulted in a heightening of antagonism between 
the Ukrainians and Poles. The Germans often use one side’s police 
squads against the other.””™ This tactic was also applied in other 
territories encompassed by the conflict. A1943 Polish under- 
ground report from Volhynia stated: “With full awareness of its 
diabolical work, the German occupants use the auxiliary police of 
one nationality against the other and vice-versa, and also expands 
this shameful system to the economic and civic administrations.” 
Soviet partisans took advantage of the conflict to undermine 
both the Polish and Ukrainian national movements, and to bolster 
their own role. As the conflict escalated, the Polish villagers that 
were threatened by Ukrainian attacks began to appeal more 
frequently to the Soviet partisans for assistance. The Soviets 
provided this aid, using it to strengthen their positions in disputed 
territory and to promote pro-Soviet opinions among Poles. 
According to the Russian historian Aleksandr Gogun, winning 
over the Polish population was extraordinarily important for the 
Soviet partisans and their political motives: 
In the Kremlin, they planned to weaken the Home Army and bring 
as many Poles as possible under the influence of the Soviet system, 
to facilitate the imposition of acommunist regime in Poland after 


the war. That is why, starting in late 1942, the enforcement agencies 
of the USSR, including partisan detachments, paid close attention to 


21 TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 135, ark. 5-8. 
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the “Polish question.” In the spring and summer of 1943, orders went 
out from the UShPR (Ukrainskyi shtab partyzanskoho rukhu, Ukrai- 
nian Headquarters of the [Soviet] Partisan Movement) regarding the 
broadest possible recruitment of Poles into the ranks of the Soviet 
partisans.” 


This issue became particularly urgent for the Soviets in the 
spring of 1943 when the Germans revealed evidence of the Katyn 
massacre, which proved that the Soviets had been responsible 
for the mass killing of the Polish officer corps. These revelations 
prompted the Polish government-in-exile to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the USSR. 

The leaders of the Ukrainian underground decided to take 
advantage of this opportunity, believing that the information about 
this brutal crime perpetrated by the Soviet authorities against the 
Polish elite would permit a rapprochement with the Polish under- 
ground. In its appeal, the OUN(b) reported the following: 


In the forests near Smolensk, the imperialist bandits executed 12,000 
Polish officers. These were officers in the part of the army that had 
voluntarily surrendered to the Bolsheviks when Poland fell. The impe- 
rialists used a moment of Polish weakness to deprive Poland of impor- 
tant leading cadres, without whom any struggle for statehood is futile. 
Today, the Germans want to exploit this deed in their propaganda to 
damage the Bolshevik reputation. They have called a special commis- 
sion to investigate the affair and are broadcasting it throughout the 
world in the press and radio. In response to the German propaganda, 
the Bolsheviks have issued denials, accusing the Germans of execut- 
ing the officers, and declaring their propaganda a provocation. From 
London, Sikorski has spoken up as well, timidly asking the Bolsheviks 
to explain themselves. He received a whole storm in response, with 
the “comrade” Bolsheviks calling him a German flunky on the radio 
and severing diplomatic relations. Sikorski was attacked from the 
other side as well, by England. They demanded that he reorganize his 


23 Aleksander Gogun, Stalinskie commandos. Ukrainskie partizanskie formiro- 
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government-in-exile, retract his appeal to the Red Cross to investigate 
the affair, and fully comply with Bolshevik political demands. What 
is really going on in this entire affair? Who has executed the Polish 
officers, and why did the allies react as they did to this shameful act? 
There is no doubt that both the Bolshevik and German imperialists are 
morally culpable in equal measure in this crime. Although the actual 
shootings were performed by the Bolsheviks, this was merely one 
episode in a common plan to destroy the Polish people. Even though 
silence still envelops this and similar deeds, it is clear to us why this is 
so. When today they deflect the blame onto one another, it is also clear 
why they do so. Nor is England’s position a surprise; England wishes to 
have the Bolsheviks as an ally, at Poland’s expense. 


Poles! Can you not see that you are being bargained away? Do you not 
see that your “allies” are spitting in your face? And why? Because your 
leaders have chosen an unnatural path to your salvation. Your place as 
a subjugated nation is not with the imperialists, who want to enslave 
and destroy all the subjugated nations, but in the revolutionary camp 
of the subjugated nations! Your struggle should not be aligned with 
Russian [Moskovsky] imperialism, which wants to destroy you, but 
should be against both Russian and German imperialists. Your politi- 
cal slogan should not be the annexation of foreign territories with the 
help of hostile imperialists, but the building of your own state on your 
own ethnic territory. Freedom to nations! Freedom to the individual! 
This should be the slogan of your struggle!” 


As can be seen, at the beginning of 1943, the risk of an armed 
clash between the Polish underground and Soviet partisans was 
a real possibility. Moreover, such a clash could have united Poles 
and Ukrainians; however, the escalation of the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict, precisely in the spring of 1943, prevented this from occur- 
ring. 
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Section 2: Was a “Final Solution” to the Polish 
Question Planned? 


The escalating situation and failure of the negotiations certainly 
had a profound effect on the position of Ukrainian nationalists. 
The radicalization of attitudes toward Poles was reflected in reso- 
lutions made at the OUN(b)’s military conference in October 1942. 
Under the heading “Organizing Internal Security,” it states: 
The Poles shall be all deported, giving them the possibility of taking 
with them whatever they wish, as they shall be under the protection of 
England and America. Those unwilling to leave shall be destroyed. The 
most active enemies, including members of anti-Ukrainian organiza- 
tions, shall be destroyed the day before the mobilization is announced. 
They shall be listed in advance by the district and county military 
commands. The destruction shall be handled by the gendarmerie and, 
in some specific cases, by the SB [OUN(b) Security Service]. The use of 
army soldiers for this is forbidden.” 


As indicated in this document, at the end of 1942—after nego- 
tiations had failed and the conflict had evolved into a full-scale 
armed clash—a resolution was adopted to remove Poles from 
Western Ukrainian Lands through deportation. It should be noted 
that this resolution was included under the heading of “Internal 
Security,” not under headings discussing the armed struggle 
against occupiers. Moreover, the resolutions of this conference 
were taken just before the Ukrainian nationalists made the tran- 
sition to establishing their own armed forces, by creating what 
became the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Therefore, the Polish front 
was not regarded by the OUN(b)'s leaders as the highest priority. In 
addition, the conference resolutions specifically emphasized that 
soldiers of the newly created insurgent army should not be used in 
anti-Polish operations. From this, we can conclude that the depor- 
tation of the Poles was not considered to be a large-scale armed 
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conflict, but an operation aimed at eliminating any possible threat 
to the expansion of the independence movement. Poles were not 
perceived as the main enemy, against whom all efforts were to be 
focused, an erroneous view that is frequently voiced in contempo- 
rary Polish literature. 

It is difficult to unequivocally determine the extent to which 
this resolution was decisive. It was not taken by the highest body of 
the Ukrainian independence movement, the OUN(b)’s Provid, and 
only some members participated in its adoption. The conference 
was indeed important, however, because its resolutions created 
the foundation for establishing the UPA, and certainly, the position 
regarding the Polish issue was prescriptive for the Ukrainian 
underground. On the other hand, it does reveal an inadequate 
understanding of the actual political situation on the part of the 
Ukrainian nationalists. After all, it could not have been difficult to 
imagine that such actions would elicit Polish resistance. 

Besides, the Ukrainian underground was only beginning to 
develop its armed detachments at that time and was yet virtually 
incapable of carrying out planned operations. Finally, the territory 
from which the Poles were supposed to be deported was never 
completely controlled by the Ukrainian movement. The German 
occupation authority was still a presence, Soviet partisans were 
moving in, and the Polish underground was expanding its activity. 
Thus, it remains unclear whether the conference participants 
considered these resolutions to be absolute directives or only 
a general strategic vision for a future solution to the problem. 
Setting aside the question of how realistic the implementation of 
the resolutions would be, and whether they were meant for the 
short term or the long term, it is worth noting that they made no 
mention of intending to completely destroy the Polish population. 
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Several Polish historians and politicians still defend the notion 
that an order existed to totally destroy Poles and consider the anti- 
Polish actions to have been a genocide. Frequent repetition of this 
thesis in Polish publications has facilitated its popularization; at 
times, with an uncritical acceptance by foreign scholars.” As an 
example, the American historian Timothy Snyder asserts that there 
was not only a decision regarding anti-Polish “ethnic cleansing”, 
but also an entire policy program to implement it.” However, this 
scholar does not provide a source for his theory. 

In reality, no documentary confirmation of an OUN order to 
destroy all Poles has ever been found. The search for such docu- 
ments continues, and announcements have periodically been 
made that allege that this evidence has been found. So far, an 
analysis of documents that supposedly bear witness to such an 
order has, in each instance, cast doubt on its existence. 

In his work Wołyń 1939-1944: Eksterminacja, czy walki polsko- 
ukraińskie (Volhynia 1939-1941: Extermination, or a Polish-Ukrai- 
nian Struggle), Władysław Filar, a prominent specialist in Polish- 
Ukrainian relations and the author of many articles and several 


206 See Norman Davies, No simple victory. World War II in Europe, 1939-1945 
(Viking, 2006), 351-52. 

207 Snyder has written: In spring 1943, the UPA gained control over the Volhy- 
nian countryside from the Germans and began the murder and expulsion of the 
Polish population. In Volhynia, Poles were far too weak to even consider striking 
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hundred thousand) by 1943. They were scattered throughout the countryside, 
deprived of their elites by deportations, with no state authority except the Ger- 
mans to protect them, and no local partisan army of their own. The OUN-Ban- 
dera decision to use its UPA against these Poles can only be seen as the ethnic 
cleansing of civilians. Throughout 1943, UPA units and special security forces 
killed individual Poles and collectively murdered Poles in Polish colonies and 
villages, or within Ukrainian villages. For attacks on larger Polish settlements, 
UPA partisans mobilized local populations. See Snyder, Reconstruction, 168-69. 
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monographs on this issue, quotes from orders given by Dmytro 
Kliachkivsky to “liquidate the Polish element” in Volhynia.” The 
citation given in the publication references a file in the SBU 
Archives for the Volhynia Oblast, which is actually a criminal file 
in the archive that deals with the case of five policemen accused of 
attacking the communist underground. The file makes no mention 
of the UPA or the Polish-Ukrainian conflict whatsoever. 

A 2003 guidebook to the archives in Volhynia and Western 
Ukraine for the years 1943-1944 stated that in the archive of the 
émigré OUN(b) activist Zbigniew Kaminsky, there is an assessment 
of “Order No. 1 of Mykola Lebed [...] for the mass liquidation 
of the Poles in Western Ukraine.” Two years later, this infor- 
mation was published in the collection Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh 
dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy (Poles and Ukrainians Between 
Two Totalitarian Systems). However, if the assertions are analyzed 
as to form and origin, and compared to other documents, they 
cannot be taken as serious proof that such an order ever existed. 
Kaminsky provides an assessment of the activities of Mykola 
Lebed and, among other things, states that “[...] in 1943 [Lebed] 
issued the infamous and shameful Order No. 1 about the mass 
elimination of the Polish population, first in Polissia and Volhynia, 
but later this “operation” jumped to other territories as well. These 
are bitter facts, but true.”!° 

The colloquial style of this sentence is striking, along with the use 
of epithets and the strange numbering of the order. Moreover, in 
1943, Kaminsky had much too insignificant a role in the Ukrainian 
underground to have been directly familiar with orders from the 
top. Additionally, if we look more closely at the author’s biography, 
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the motives for his “revelations” can be called into question. After 
moving to the American Occupational Zone, Kaminsky was an 
activist in the OUN’s External Units (Zakordonni Chastyny OUN), 
which were in bitter competition with another group of nationa- 
lists led by Mykola Lebed, alleged author of the Order #1. 

Finally, and most importantly, there are other documents in 
which Lebed indisputably condemns anti-Polish actions and even 
demands that the UPA commander Dmytro Kliachkivsky be held 
responsible for them. In particular, the interrogation protocol of 
Mykhailo Stepaniak, amember of the OUN(b)’s Provid, records 
a discussion of anti-Polish attacks that took place during the OUN’s 
Third Extraordinary Grand Congress of the OUN in August 1943. 
Some members of the Provid (namely, Stepaniak and Lebed) criti- 
cized Kliachkivsky’s actions during the conflict, while the majority 
defended him.” 

This document is important not only because it reflects Lebed’s 
assessment of the conflict, but also because this protocol includes 
clear testimony that, at least as of August 1943, the OUN(b)’s Provid 
had made no final decision regarding the Polish issue, and that 
discussions were continuing. The July 1944 minutes of the Grand 
Congress of the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council (UHVR) 
indicate that at the time, the underground leadership was consi- 
dering two competing ideas regarding the Poles: resolving the 
issue by violent actions or attempting to establish cooperation.?” 


= 
In this context, the testimony of one UPA commander, Yuriy Stel- 


mashchuk, also appears dubious. He stated that “[...] in June 1943, 
arepresentative of the OUN’s Central leadership, ‘Klym Savur’ 
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(Dmytro Kliachkivsky), verbally passed on to me a secret directive 
of the OUN's Central leadership regarding the complete elimina- 
tion of the entire Polish population everywhere in the territory 
of the western oblasts of Ukraine.”2* To date, these words are the 
main “evidence” for the existence of an order by the OUN’s Provid 
to eliminate Poles entirely. Therefore, they must be more carefully 
examined. 

First of all, the quotation is taken from afile entitled Sekretni 
dyrektyvy OUN, UPA iSB pro povsiudne fizychne znyshchennia 
vsioho polskoho naselennia (Secret Directives of the OUN, UPA and 
SB Concerning the Physical Destruction of the Entire Polish Popu- 
lation Everywhere) in one of the volumes of the Berloga [“Lair”] 
collection pertaining to a secret operation conducted by the NKVD 
against the OUN Provid. In addition to a “secret directive” concern- 
ing the elimination of all Poles, it includes similar directives about 
liquidating all Soviet prisoners of war on the territory of Western 
Ukraine, and “all persons suspected of anti-OUN attitudes, not 
excluding infants, women, or the elderly.”*'* It must be noted that 
the name of the document does not correspond to its contents 
(the document is an excerpt from a protocol, not a directive). 
This, and the fact that within only a page and a half, it summa- 
rizes information about several alleged secret instructions of the 
OUN, no traces of which can be found in other documents. There- 
fore, these inconsistencies raise questions about the objectivity 
of the information given, suggesting the possibility that this was 
one of the NKVD’s many attempts to compromise the Ukrainian 
independence movement. Such suspicion can be supported by 
the fact that the cited document is provided as a protocol excerpt 
from the interrogation of Yuriy Stelmashchuk, dated February 28, 
1945, while the criminal archival file for Stelmashchuk, No. 67424, 
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includes protocols dated February 8, 9, 20, 22 and 25, 1945.15 The 
file does not contain any protocol dated February 28 and is there- 
fore considered a discrepancy between the documents. 

From this document, Polish researchers also frequently cite 
Stelmashchuk’s “confession” that on August 29-30, he and his 
detachment of 700 soldiers killed 15,000 Poles. This figure is 
indeed found in the criminal file, but it is in the protocol dated 
February 20. However, his later testimonies provide information 
about afew hundred killed; in one case—several thousand, but 
not 15,000. Six months after the interrogations, at a court session 
in August 1945, Stelmashchuk stated: “I understand the accusa- 
tion, and Iconfess my guilt, except that my detachment killed 
5,000 Poles, not 15,000. There were (a total of) 15,000 Poles killed 
throughout all of Volhynia.””" It is possible that the excessively 
high figure given by him in February was a result of the “effective” 
work by NKVD investigators, who took advantage of Stelmash- 
chuk’s weakened condition, the result of typhus infection. 

Supplementing this clarification, the court session protocol also 
contains a critically important piece of information, which has not 
thus far been mentioned in either Polish or Ukrainian historiogra- 
phy. The accused speaks directly to the question of whether there 
existed a directive by the OUN’s Provid to destroy the Poles: 

This past June 1943, I met in the Kolky forest with ‘Klym Savur’ (Dmytro 

Kliachkivsky) and ‘Andriyenko,’ the Deputy Chief-of-Staff of the Central 

Command (Oleksandr Lutsky). ‘Savur’ gave me the order to destroy all 

the Poles in Kovel County. All the leaders in the Kovel County, including 

myself, expressed our resistance to this proposal, but ‘Savur’ threat- 
ened me with a court-martial. It was a serious situation. I had no right 


to refuse the order, but my personal convictions did not allow me to 
carry it out. I appealed to ‘Andriyenko’, who said these were not orders 


215 See “Opys dokumentiv spravy” compiled on September 16, 1945, HDASBU, 
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from headquarters, that they had been distorted locally, but he did not 
say anything specific, either. 


The protocol states that Stelmashchuk strove to delay carrying 
out the order as long as possible, but ultimately conducted the anti- 
Polish attacks between August 25 and 30. Of course, we should treat 
his words with scepticism, as they came from a person attempting 
to excuse himself and reduce his guilt. However, the statement 
that the underground leaders had made no decision to conduct 
an anti-Polish operation and that it was only a local “initiative,” 
is extremely important. If the main point was only self-justifica- 
tion, it would make little sense to emphasize this detail. In fact, it 
would have been easier to focus on the necessity of carrying out 
an order that had been issued from the highest command. Later, 
this very “initiative” of Dmytro Kliachkivsky prompted a review of 
his activity by the OUN(b)'s Provid during the Third Extraordinary 
Grand Congress of the OUN. 

Additional confirmation that no such directive existed is also 
found in the interrogation protocol with the aforementioned 
‘Andriyenko’ (Oleksandr Lutsky), who had been sent by the Provid 
to conduct inspections in Volhynia in June 1943. In his report about 
the trip, which was sent to the leadership, Lutsky notes that he 
“criticized ‘Klym Savur’ for the UPA’s position regarding the Polish 
population.” Lutsky continues: 

As is well known, the UPA established by ‘Klym Savur’ in Volhynia very 

often killed Poles en masse. I and the Central leadership (Tsentralnyi 

provid) were against the mass killing of the Polish population, even 
more so because at this exact time, the OUN’s Central leadership and 


the Polish anti-Soviet underground formations were in negotiations 
about coordinating their activities.*1% 
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A thorough analysis of the documents fails to reveal evidence to 
support the assertion that there was a directive at the highest level 
of the Ukrainian underground concerning the mass liquidation 
of Poles in Western Ukraine. It is not only important to note that 
no such “order” has been found (although, of course, there is no 
directive by Hitler about annihilating the Jews, either), but also 
that the materials uncovered to date contradict the possibility that 
such a document had ever existed. 

We can, however, confirm the existence of a decision by leaders 
of the Ukrainian underground to remove the Polish population 
from Western Ukrainian lands through resettlement. The following 
testimony was provided by Stepan Koval ‘Rubashenko’, comman- 
der of the UPA’s “Kotlovyna” troop, which operated in Volhynia: 

In June 1943, following occurrences of Poles and Germans attacking 

Ukrainian villages together, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 

[the testimony does not make clear at what level of the OUN hierarchy 

the directive was issued] ordered UPA groups to destroy all the Polish 


colonies on the territory of Volhynia Oblast, and, if a resistance arises, 
to kill anyone who resists.”!° 


The testimony indicates clearly that the OUN order was to 
destroy Polish settlements and to kill the residents only if they 
fought back. Such orders closely follow the resolutions of the 
military conference in late 1942, and they may have been attempts 
to implement the resolutions. 

Clearly, in the context of a situation in which the OUN leader- 
ship did not have full control, there were instances where local 
commanders went far beyond the bounds of their directives, 
and the local population also conducted spontaneous anti-Polish 
attacks against civilians. 
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It might be agreed that deportation, even when carried out 
under the threat of death, is a less brutal alternative than total 
annihilation, but the question remains as to why the leaders of the 
Ukrainian independence movement wanted to remove the Polish 
civilian population from western Ukrainian lands. The primary 
reason was that this population served as the foundation for 
the development of the Polish underground, whose conflict with 
the Ukrainians at that time had begun to escalate. The Poles in 
Western Ukraine supplied their underground with cadres, materi- 
als and information, without which its development would have 
been impossible in these ethnically foreign and often hostile to 
them territories. Halting access to these resources was considered 
to be a key precondition for eliminating the Polish underground 
in these parts. In a few years, this harsh logic would be applied 
by Poles in Zakerzonnia when attacks on Ukrainian villages were 
used to “stimulate” the resettlement of Ukrainians and later to 
deport the entire Ukrainian minority as part of the Operation 
Vistula (Akcja Wista). 

In addition to believing that the Polish civilian population 
served as a base for growing the underground, the leaders of the 
Polish government-in-exile in London believed that its very exis- 
tence or absence in the western Ukrainian lands would be a crucial 
factor in determining the post-war status of these territories. In 
amemo to his commanders, General Rowecki affirmed: “Poland 
will not forsake any of the lands that were within its borders in 
1939, for they are indispensable to the preservation of the State. 
Poland will not permit any harm to befall the local Polish popula- 
tion, because its existence is, above all, a condition for these lands 
to remain under Poland.”2”° Likewise, an instruction to the Polish 
underground dated late 1941 stipulated: [...] “The Polish popula- 
tion in the Eastern Lands is the factor that most strongly ties these 
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lands to the Polish State, and its existence in that territory is the 
best guarantee that these territories remain inseparable from the 
entire state organism.”*! 

In April 1943, during the period of rapidly intensifying conflict 
in which the first mass killings of Poles had already begun, the 
Polish Republic's regional representative in Volhynia appealed to 
his countrymen: “Polish leaders who live in the Kraj [ethnic Polish 
territories], who are aware of the difficult situation of the Polish 
population in Volhynia, believe that this population will endure in 
its soldierly positions, and will do everything possible to support 
it in this difficult and tragic struggle.” It was not only Polish 
government representatives who considered the Polish civilian 
population to be soldiers in the field, but it was also a prevalent 
perception among the Ukrainian underground and ordinary resi- 
dents. On both sides, the local populations supported the armed 
elements; therefore, in the heat of battle, nobody was particularly 
concerned about distinguishing the civilian population from the 
armed groups who were considered to be dangerous enemies. 

Therefore, the Poles of Western Ukraine found themselves 
buffeted between the demands of the Ukrainian underground, 
which ordered them to leave under pain of death, and the demands 
voiced by leaders of the Polish movement, who insisted that they 
remain in place and warned against unauthorized abandonment 
of these territories. The abovementioned appeal further stated: 
“Without a Polish community there will be no Polish Volhynia 
in Poland, of this you must have no doubt. [...] Whoever makes 
an unauthorized departure from the local territories shall be 
harming the Polish Nation (Polski Naród) and must understand 
this. The personalinterests we all have should dictate that we stand 
unbowed and unafraid until the victorious end.”? Given that at 
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the time, the Polish underground could not guarantee the safety of 
the Poles in Volhynia, this emotional appeal should be considered 
an example of political irresponsibility. The civilian Polish popula- 
tion was, in fact, being held hostage to the Polish government-in- 
exile’s hopes for the realization of its foreign policy. 

The decision of the Ukrainian underground regarding the 
necessity of deporting the Polish population was not exceptio- 
nal in the socio-political situation in Europe at the time. On the 
contrary, mass resettlements (planned or already carried out) had 
become commonplace, and not only under totalitarian regimes, 
whether Soviet or Nazi. Polish politicians had considered similar 
plans for Ukrainians before and during the Second World War and 
ultimately carried them out after the war. On this matter, Timothy 
Snyder has pointed out that the German and Soviet occupations 
radicalized their approaches to solving the national question. Even 
before the mass destruction of Poles by Ukrainians in 1943, some 
Polish nationalists, like the National Democrat Roman Dmowski, 
had dreamed of deporting all Ukrainians from Poland. “After 
1943, politicians of other orientations also concluded that expul- 
sions were the only alternative to granting the Ukrainians Galicia 
and Volhynia. Such wartime schemes envisioned the deportation 
of five million Ukrainians east of Poland’s pre-war borders and 
taking Poles in return from the Soviet Union or an independent 
Ukraine.” 

After the Second World War, this approach was applied not 
only by Poles toward Ukrainians—the German minority was 
also driven out of Poland and Czechoslovakia in a mass expul- 
sion campaign. The historian Roman Kabachiy has written: “The 
tensions and conflicts between nations that existed in the Czech- 
German, Polish-Ukrainian, and Slovak-Hungarian borderlands 
were extremely high. Supported by state governments, they 
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became useful pretexts for continuing the ‘cleansing’ of undesir- 
able minorities through deportation.” 

The desire of politicians in Eastern Europe to establish states 
with maximally homogeneous national compositions is to be 
understood in the light of their wishes to avoid domestic problems 
that were typical of the interwar period. After 1918, most countries 
that emerged in Eastern Europe from the ruins of multinational 
empires were also not homogenous. Attempts to resolve the issue 
of national minorities either by gradually assimilating them into 
a single political nation or by granting them broad rights and the 
possibility of preserving their cultural specificity—had been unsuc- 
cessful. The existence of large national minorities living compactly 
was even used as a motivation for redrawing borders, dividing 
and ultimately liquidating—first Czechoslovakia and then Poland. 
For this reason, politicians quickly understood and attempted to 
manipulate events during the war and in the immediate post-war 
years to protect their countries from a repetition of this phenome- 
non. This view was shared by both the leaders of the Polish national 
movement and the representatives of Polish pro-communist forces. 
It was also supported by the democratic leadership of Czechoslova- 
kia when this state was reconstituted after the war. 

The opinion of the German scholar Philipp Ther is that the 
use of ethnic cleansing by both Ukrainians and Poles during the 
Second World War was a result of a dominant nation-state concept 
in both national movements; these movements were “children 
of nation-states, and thus anormal component of contemporary 
European reality.””° 

Ernst Gellner, a well-known scholar of nationalism, has voiced 
the opinion that at the time, some types of ethnic cleansing were 
unavoidable: 
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The final stage of the development of nationalism—the introduction of 
an ethnic map by any means, including extremely violent methods— 
was not an accident or some kind of deviation [...]. On the contrary, this 
was a non-transient phase: in the history of European thought, it was... 
foregone in the agenda. It was a difficult ethnic situation in Europe, 
especially in central and eastern Europe. Any solution to the problem 
of political boundaries was contrary to the interests of many peoples. 
The rage that came from infringing upon these interests...gave the 
impetus for any kind of brutality... >? 


4 


What we have termed as the Second Polish-Ukrainian War had 
commenced from small skirmishes and sporadic killings that 
occurred during the second half of 1942. It greatly escalated during 
the following year. By the winter of 1943, it had already spread 
from the Kholm Land to Volhynia, and within several months to 
Galicia. The war encompassed essentially three battle theatres, 
which were relatively isolated from one another and led to an 
uncoordinated evolution of events in the various territories. When 
the conflict gradually waned in one arena, it flared up in another. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Kholm Land, the conflict did wane 
to some extent in the second half of 1943, only to reignite again in 
the spring of 1944. 


227 Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, 2d ed. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
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Chapter 4 


1943 — Expansion of the Conflict 


Section 1: Kholm Land 


At the beginning of 1943, the Polish-Ukrainian war had not stopped 
in the Kholm Land. In March, representatives of the UDK in 
Hrubeshiv initiated negotiations with the Polish side, which was 
represented by Dr Kulczycki, head of the Polish Relief Committee. 
The success of the talks was reduced to nought because of an attack 
on March 19 in Hrubeshiv on the local head of the UDK, Dr Mykola 
Strutynsky. He was mortally wounded by Polish assailants and died 
in a hospital on March 21. The very next day, a group of eighteen 
Polish partisans attacked the house of Colonel Yakiv Halchevsky- 
Voinarovsky, the UDK member and the commander of the local 
self-defence detachment. The experienced soldier defended his 
home for over an hour before being shot. His bullet-ridden body 
was pulled outside and chopped into pieces in his yard.?”8 

In the first few months of the year, nearly 100 Ukrainians were 
killed, most of them prominent community leaders. A report of the 
Ukrainian underground for the spring of 1943 described the situ- 
ation: 


From spontaneous terroristic or robber-type acts, the Polish partisans 
have switched to a campaign of the planned killing of all leading repre- 
sentatives of the Ukrainian intelligentsia. The legal press covers the 
more notorious instances from time to time. The most important ones 
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were the murder of Colonel Ya[kiv] Voinarovsky and Dr M. Strutyn- 
sky. There are many instances of entire Ukrainian families who were 
butchered by Polish bandits. Almost every Ukrainian activist receives 
letters from Polish organizations with threats and calls to leave their 
posts. In this Ukrainian-Polish conflict, the behaviour of the Germans 
is quite suspicious; first, they meet the Poles halfway, then they come 
over again to the Ukrainian side.” 


In the spring of 1943, the Polish underground spread threats 
en masse among Ukrainian activists, demanding that they move 
out of the Kholm Land. The UDK representative in the Zamostia 
County, Roman Perfetsky, reported to his superiors: “Our people in 
the environs of Tomashiv have for about two weeks been receiving 
threats that if they do not abandon their job posts in the nearest 
future and leave everything, they will be eliminated by bandits, or 
rather, by the Polish underground organization.””*° Some of those 
who received threats did flee, while others remained, many of 
whom fell victim to attacks. 

According to information provided by the Ukrainian under- 
ground, from August 1942 to August 1943, atotal of 543 Ukrai- 
nians were killed in the Kholm Land.”*! In the opinion of historian 
Grzegorz Motyka, the Polish underground first applied the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility to the Ukrainians in May 1943: 
“59 Ukrainian homesteads in Molozhiv were burned, and 70 in 
Striltsi. According to various sources, approximately 50 to 70 civi- 
lians were killed.”?°? 

Around Zamostia city alone, 30 people were killed in May 
and in the early of June 1943. An anecdotal illustration of what 
occurred in this land can be gleaned from a report on just a single 
day: “On the night of 30-31 May this year, Yevhen Pansheta, the 
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reeve (local official) of Pidhaitsi village, Lashchiv rural district, 
was murdered, as was the dairy administrator, Kyrylo Burachok. 
On that same night, in Steniatyn village, Lashchiv rural district, 
Vasyl Dzirba, an employee of the OSUK (Okruzhnyi soyuz ukrain- 
skikh cooperatyv, Regional Association of the Ukrainian Coope- 
ratives) in Tomashiv, was also murdered, as well as three more 
people: Ivan Svir, Mykhailo Svir, and Fedor Hvozdiak. That same 
night, in Nabrizh village, Lashchiv rural district, four Ukrainian 
families were murdered—16 people in all—and 1 person was 
killed in Hopky village, Lashchiv rural district.”?°° 

Local leaders of the UDK began sounding alarms among their 
network and appealed to the German authorities for assistance. In 
this process, complaints were submitted against Polish police units 
that had supported the anti-Ukrainian attacks. A letter written in 
March 1943 by Ivan Sosenko, head of the Volodava UDK team, 
informed: 


Masses of the local Ukrainian population are appealing to me to allow 
them to take self-defence measures. They are also proposing to call 
over the Ukrainian police to Lashchiv, and in case of alarm, to allow 
trusted people to have reserve weapons that can be used to fight the 
gangs. With each passing day, the authorities have more and more 
evidence that the banditry is organized by the Poles. The Polish police 
tolerate this banditry, and as long as these police remain on our terri- 
tory, there is no way that struggle against banditry can be successful.” 


The UDK report from Zamostia describes the situation there in 
May 1943 as follows: 


The general situation in our county has become much worse, espe- 
cially concerning personal safety. From this point of view, the greatest 
threat is against [UDK] delegates from the territory of Tyshivtsi, where 
anyone connected in any way to our national life fears for his personal 
safety. All the employees of our delegation, and equally so the justices 
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of the peace, are forced to sleep—rather, spend the night, because there 
is no way one can sleep—outside their homes since they are afraid of 
being attacked at home by Polish terrorist gangs.** 


During the night of May 27, a unit of the Polish Peasant Batta- 
lions razed the Ukrainian village of Striltsi, and the neighbouring 
village of Tuhani was simultaneously destroyed.*** 

Often, the perpetrators of the killings of Ukrainian community 
leaders were known, because they sometimes stated that they were 
carrying out sentences on behalf of the Polish Republic (Rzeczpos- 
polita). A UDK report from Volodava stated: “On the 28th (of June) 
at 10 p.m. a Polish gang arrived in Horostyta village, Kryvoverba 
rural district, summoned the people together, and announced: 
‘We are a Polish terrorist organization, and on behalf of the Rzecz- 
pospolita, we command the population to join our ranks. Those 
who do not join will be burned, and those who cooperate with the 
Germans will be killed.”?37 

On July 27, 1943, a Polish guerrilla unit attacked the village of 
Bukovyna, burning almost all of the houses, killing twelve people, 
and wounding four.” During some actions like this, the Polish 
underground would disseminate leaflets in an attempt to frighten 
Ukrainians and force them to abandon their villages. One such 
leaflet declared: “You lawless rebel intruders! Get yourselves off 
Polish land, Ukrainian dogs, or we will shoot you like dogs. You 
and your Ukrainian brothers will regret setting foot on Polish 
land. This is your first and final warning!””°° 

According to UDK information from Zamostia, from March to 
September of 1943, 44 Ukrainian community leaders were killed 
in these lands, including village and county officials, justices of the 
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peace, and employees of the cooperative OSUK.”” Also among the 
dead were four Orthodox priests. The persecution of Ukrainian 
priests, which had begun in the previous year, continued in 1943. 
Detailed information about these events was provided by Archbi- 
shop Ilarion (Ivan Ohiyenko) in his “Memorial on the Persecution of 
Orthodox Clergy by Polish Gangs in the Kholm Land and Pidlashia.” 
According to his information, in 1943, attacks took place on 150 
parishes, resulting in the death of nine priests and eight cantors: 


This year, on the 6" of May, a Polish gang attacked the home of the parish 
priest in Nabrizh, Zamostia County, and the priest, Serhiy Zakharchuk, 
was attacked and murdered in the most dreadful way. They placed 
Rev. Zakharchuk on the floor face-up, and the bandits kicked him with 
their boots and hit him with rifle butts and gun barrels; this torture 
lasted for a long time. Leaving the unconscious Rev. Zakharchuk on the 
floor, the bandits went to his home chapel, which was under the same 
roof, and profaned it [...]. Upon exiting the premises, the bandits shot 
Rev. Zakharchuk, who was still lying unconscious on the floor, once in 
the head [...]. On October 27, a Polish gang, directed by Polish officers, 
attacked the parish of Molodiatychi, Hrubeshiv County [...]. A Polish 
bandit cracked the head of the local official’s nine-month child on the 
floor, finishing the hapless infant with blows to the head with the stock 
of his gun; two other children, a two-year-old and a five-year-old, were 
murdered in their beds by the Poles in a violent manner. During this 
attack, the old cantor of the local parish, Semen Yaroshevych, was also 
brutally murdered. On 28 October, a Polish terrorist gang attacked the 
village of Hrabovets, Hrubeshiv County, and murdered the Archpriest of 
Hrabovets parish, Pavlo Shvaika, and his wife in a terrible manner. The 
bodies of the victims were horribly massacred; the priest’s wife, Ivanna 
Shvaika, was stabbed with knives almost everywhere, her arms and 
legs were broken, and her abdomen was cut open. The ill-fated woman 
died of blood loss, not from any fatal wound. The priest’s bodily wounds 
included those made by knives and he was also shot a few times. Before 
he died, he was brutally tortured and tormented by the bandits." 
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Archbishop Ilarion believed that the Polish underground had 
focused their attention on killing priests because by that time, 
many Ukrainian activists had fled or had been killed, and the 
clergy were practically the only representatives of Ukrainian life 
who remained in those territories. 

The conflict in the Kholm Land was fanned by incoming infor- 
mation regarding the summer’s events in Volhynia. A Ukrainian 
report from the region dated September 1943 reported: 


The bridge in Dorohusk has been crossed by nearly 900 people, with 
the refugees originating mostly from around Liuboml [in Volhynia]. 
The refugees are received by the Polish (Relief) Committee, and some 
are taken (by Germans) from the border to camps in Kholm. Many 
Poles are wounded; their stories of atrocities committed by the Ukrai- 
nians (e.g., of someone’s lips being torn from ear to ear while being 
told “Now you have Poland from sea to sea”), of a Roman Catholic 
priest being murdered with a saw on his altar, etc.) provoked panic 
throughout the whole territory and increased the tensions even more. 
In the eyes of the Poles, every Ukrainian is a haidamaka (lawless rebel) 
who always has a knife at the ready to strike down Poles. The Poles 
say that the Ukrainians are preparing a bloodbath for them in Kholm, 
that weapons have been found at the Union of Ukrainian Cooperatives, 
and at the Committee, [...] that Ilarion has blessed the knives, that 30 
Poles from Volhynia were poisoned in the Ukrainian hospital, etc. On 
13 September, the Polish Relief Committee made its response, calling 
upon the Poles from the villages of Yahodyn, Rymachi, Yankivtsi, 
Ostrivky and Wola Ostrowiecka in Liuboml County to return to their 
homes. Those returning were supposed to receive aid issued by the 
Germans, but even so, not many Poles returned. The Germans are indif- 
ferent to Ukrainian-Polish relations, and the Polish rank and file are 
biased against Ukrainians. Some government agencies are straining 
Ukrainian nerves. In response to Polish actions, Germans promised to 
give Ukrainians in Kholm 20 rifles to defend themselves.?42 


Archbishop Ilarion's Memorial about the murder of priests in 
the Kholm Land also notes: “To justify their criminal unchristian 
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behaviour [...], the Poles point to recent events that have suppose- 
dly taken place in Volhynia.”?® 

Leaflets were distributed in Ukrainian villages, declaring 
that the Polish Committee for National Defence (Komitet Obrony 
Narodowej) had taken hostages: “In consequence of the horrify- 
ing killings by Ukrainian bandits in Volhynia, hostages have been 
identified in certain localities of the county. This is your second 
warning: if at least one similar instance occurs in the county, the 
selected hostages will lose their lives, and their villages will go up 
in smoke.””4 

The Polish underground strove to take control of the growing 
anti-Ukrainian movement in this region. In October 1943, in 
response to the Volhynia Rescue Committee (Komitet Odsieczy 
Wołynia), which had called for the immediate organization of 
armed retaliation against the Ukrainians, the Polish bulletin 
Biuletyn Informacyjny published the following comment: “Only 
and exclusively the leadership of the underground and the Home 
Army command are mandated to make decisions about armed 
attacks; independent and uncoordinated initiatives in our situa- 
tion cannot be permitted as they are dangerous.” Nevertheless, 
many partisans felt not to be obligated by such directives, and the 
attacks continued. 

Information on how the conflict was progressing circulated 
between the different regions—around Kholm and in Volhynia 
and Galicia—even though these regions were isolated from one 
another. This information was a factor in exacerbating the hostili- 
ties. Often, emotionally saturated or exaggerated news about 
victims in one territory would stoke the fires of conflict in another. 
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In Ukrainian historiography, the thesis that the conflict in 
Volhynia was to a great degree provoked by news about anti- 
Ukrainian actions in the Kholm Land has been given widespread 
currency. Polish historians often present this thesis as having been 
invented or serving to excuse Ukrainian atrocities. However, this 
assertion is confirmed in many documents, both Ukrainian and 
Polish. A wide-ranging analytical document entitled “The Ukrai- 
nian Issue” identified the reasons for the exacerbation of the 
conflict in Volhynia: 


When we asked the two most prominent Ukrainian activists in 
Warsaw, who came from the former Russian Empire, to explain the 
reasons for events in Volhynia, they pointed to repressions carried out 
under German orders by the Granatowa Policja [Polish police in the 
Generalgouvernement] in Chetm [Ukr: Kholm] County against Ukrai- 
nian villages suspected of supporting Soviet saboteurs, and to the poor 
conduct by local Polish officials, foresters, etc., in Volhynia as possible 
explanations for the events in Volhynia.** 


The attacks on Ukrainian villages in the Kholm Land continued 
in the fall. They were easier to accomplish because Ukrainians 
in these territories were nearly defenceless. Apart from a small 
armed self-defence detachment, which numbered 20 members in 
mid-1943, there was no force capable of defending against Polish 
attacks. The initiative of creating Ukrainian insurgent militias, 
which was being implemented in Volhynia at the time, did not 
extend to the Kholm Land, and so the attacks against Ukrainian 
villages continued. Archbishop Ilarion wrote: 


On 21 October, a gang armed with machine guns and rifles, singing 
Jeszcze Polska nie zgineta (Poland Has Not Yet Perished, the Polish 
national anthem), attacked Mirche parish, Hrubeshiv County, and 
burned 196 homesteads together with livestock and goods, killed 26 
people, and wounded four. The victims had their tongues cut out, 
their arms dislocated, their eyes gouged out, etc.; even women and 
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children had not been spared. The attack lasted for four hours in the 
night.247 


This was far from the only Ukrainian village burned at the 
time: attacks in October on the villages Molodiatychi, Hrabovets, 
and others were also recorded in Ukrainian documents. 

For Ukrainians in the Kholm Land, the year 1943 ended in diffi- 
cult circumstances. A priest from Pidhirtsi village wrote to the 
Kholm-Pidliashia consistory (church council): “Something terrible 
is happening now, with dozens of blameless people perishing each 
night in agony. Since 19 December the attacks have come nightly. 
Nooneputsonnightclothes and sleepsin his own home anymore.”** 
According to the information of the Ukrainian Central Committee 
representative office in Lublin, during 1942-1943 “criminal Polish 
enemy hands have felled 500 Ukrainian leaders in the Kholm Land 
and Pidliashia.”* 

The highest number of fatalities (269) occurred in Hrubeshiv 
County. Of course, these figures are incomplete since only activists 
from Ukrainian organizations have been included in the count; no 
one kept arecord of murdered Ukrainian peasants. Nevertheless, 
this was only the beginning. The scale of the Ukrainian tragedy in the 
Kholm Land would reach its peak only in the following, 1944, year. 


Section 2: Volhynia 


In 1943, Volhynia became the hot spot of the Polish-Ukrainian 
war. The terrain was extremely well suited to expanding partisan 
warfare and attracted insurgents from the Ukrainian, Polish, and 
Soviet underground movements. Throughout 1942, the relative 
equilibrium between these three forces had been destroyed by 
the turning point in the war. The vigorous Soviet advance on the 
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Eastern Front could be reinforced by weakening the German rear, 
and for this purpose, special Soviet detachments were sent into 
Volhynia from Belarus, which was already overrun by Soviet parti- 
sans. Their arrival in north-western Ukraine forced the Ukrainian 
and Polish undergrounds to increase their efforts to create their 
own military units. 

For the Ukrainian side, the equilibrium ended with a defini- 
tive decision to mount an armed uprising, which was resolved in 
February 1943 at the Third OUN Conference. Some scholars believe 
that the resolutions were pivotal for how anti-Polish operations in 
Volhynia were ultimately conducted. However, closer scrutiny of 
the language and tone of the resolutions undermines the credibili- 
ty of such an assertion. The Conference took an ambiguous position 
concerning the Poles. On the one hand, it reaffirmed the resolu- 
tions of the Second Conference: “With regard to the subjugated 
nations of contemporary Europe, especially in the East, we strive to 
eliminate small inessential disagreements in the name of national 
revolutions; we declare and organize a common front of subjugat- 
ed nations for a struggle against imperialism and against subjuga- 
tion, under the slogan of national and individual freedom.”*°° On 
the other hand, the Conference issued a warning: “While taking the 
position that nation-states should be established for all peoples on 
their ethnographic territories, the Ukrainian nation opposes, and 
shall continue to oppose, attempts by nations currently subjugated 
by German or Russian (Muscovite) imperialism [...] to seize, wholly 
or in part, Ukrainian lands, or to subjugate Ukraine.” There are 
no resolutions specifically addressed to the Poles, and no directives 
concerning or alluding to their annihilation. 

Nevertheless, Polish historiography has given widespread 
currency to the thesis that the resolutions of the Third Conference 
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contain an anti-Polish context, one that was broadly used to connect 
the combat missions of the first UPA detachments with the start of 
anti-Polish operations in Volhynia in 1943. The thesis entails the 
following main elements: in February, the Third OUN Conference 
adopted a decision to carry out an anti-Polish campaign; in March, 
following this decision, the Ukrainian auxiliary police went under- 
ground; and subsequently, the first instances of the mass annihi- 
lation of the Polish population commenced. These notions are 
further enhanced with an additional emotional accusation that 
the UPA ranks were swelled with policemen who had participated 
in the mass killings of Jews, a skill that they employed in the killing 
of Poles. 

To add symbolic weight to the thesis that the UPA commenced 
its operations with attacks on Poles, and that the anti-Polish front 
was the first and main one in Volhynia, Polish researcher Grzegorz 
Motyka conflates the first insurgent attack of “Dovbeshka’s” 
Company directed against the Germans in the city of Volodymyrets 
with the anti-Polish attack in the village of Parośla in February 
1943. He writes: “It is tragically symbolic that the first armed 
UPA attack against the Germans was closely connected to the first 
mass killing of Poles, perpetrated in the framework of a so-called 
anti-Polish attack.” 

However, Motyka fails to provide defensible evidence that 
“Dovbeshka’s” soldiers participating in the Parosla attack. The 
scenario is based on afew indirect recollections and a single 
document that prompts more questions than it provides answers. 
The Polish historian cites testimony from a Ukrainian insurgent, 
Petro Vasylenko, who indeed said that Parośla village was destroyed 
by UPA soldiers, but the company commander was ‘Kora’ not 
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‘Dovbeshka’. From UPA-North documents we know that ‘Kora’ was 
Melnyk Makar,** whose company was indeed active in Volody- 
myrets area, but that his unit only began its activities in August 
1943. Therefore, in the evidence cited by the Polish researcher 
there is no exact chronological link to the action of February 1943. 
Thus, this document is erroneous regarding either the location of 
the attack or the participants involved. Moreover, the information 
provided is insufficient to explicitly specify its timing. Therefore, 
this evidence cannot be considered reliable. Even less justified and 
credible is the attempt to construct an entire argument concerning 
the UPA opening an anti-Polish front based on this information. 

In his review of Motyka’s book, the historian Ivan Patryliak also 
expressed doubts that the “Dovbeshka’s” company would have 
attempted to continue active operations after attacking Volody- 
myrets: 


Overall, it (the notion) appears quite suspect that Perehiniak’s company, 
having carried out an offensive against [Germans in] Volodymyrets, 
would stop on the way to burn Polish villages. The fact of the matter is 
that the company was not well-armed, and therefore, it logically would 
have needed to withdraw from the place of attack to avoid being followed 
and destroyed by the Germans, not linger near Volodymyrets to murder 
Poles. The location of the company, when they were set upon by German 
forces on 22 February 1943, confirms the supposition that the partisans 
wanted to hide after the Volodymyrets attack. The Germans caught up 
to the company near Vysotsk, on the edge of Polissia (Polesie), not far 
from huge tracts of forest and fen—an ideal place to disappear and then 
wait out any German persecution. The company’s march northeast from 
Volodymyrets towards the Polissian bogs demonstrates Perehiniak’s 
desire to escape possible reprisals by the Germans. Any kind of activity 
after attacking Volodymyrets would have been suicidal. 
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Correspondingly, as it is with the specific hypothesis concerning 
the Parosla incident, the entire Polish historiography interpreta- 
tion of the Volhynia tragedy lacks corroborating documentary 
evidence. We have already seen that nothing in the Third Confe- 
rence resolutions can be considered a call or a direct order to anti- 
Polish actions. Adding to the dubious nature of such assertions is 
the documented fact that anti-Polish attacks in Volhynia had begun 
before the Ukrainian auxiliary police had moved underground in 
March 1943, not afterwards. 

The mass desertion of Ukrainian policemen from the German 
auxiliary service, and their subsequent enlistment in the Ukrai- 
nian underground, did not lead to a massive campaign to kill the 
Polish population. Instead, it prompted a settling of accounts with 
individual Poles who remained in the German service. A document 
entitled “The Ukrainian Issue” illustrates this point: 

The Ukrainian police auxiliaries escaped to the forests fully equipped. 

In connection with this, sporadic killings of Poles employed in German 

service began—(including) managers of (German) farms, foresters, 

highway administrators, etc. These killings were in the nature of 
personal reprisals and were provoked by the desire for vengeance 
against individuals who served the Germans, and who, due to the posi- 


tions they occupied, had often been forced to take measures against 
the interests of the local population. 


Nowhere in this document do its authors mention the mass 
conflict with the Poles connected to the escape of the Ukrainian 
police into the underground. 

Polish underground documents attribute the first anti-Polish 
attacks to the troops of Taras ‘Bulba’ Borovets, not to the OUN(b), 
which was only just starting to deploy armed detachments in the 
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winter of 1943: “Group killings of Poles began in the north, in 
Sarny and Kostopil counties, where so-called Taras Bulba mainly 
operated, presenting himself as the chief commander of the Ukrai- 
nian people’s army.”*” Similar information was submitted by 
General Rowecki to Polish government authorities: 


In March of this year (1943), anarchy swept through Volhynia. It began 
toward the end of February, initiated by the actions of the nationa- 
list anti-Soviet bandit ‘Bulba’ Borovets in Sarny County, then spread 
to Kostopil County, with the number of victims reaching 4,000. It 
was aimed primarily against Poles, who were foresters and settlers. 
Approximately 800 were murdered. [...] On 19-25 March, some Ukrai- 
nian members of the Schutzmannschaftbataillone [local auxiliary 
anti-partisan detachments] and Bahnschutzpolizei [railroad police] 
decamped with arms to the forest, 6,000 altogether.?°* 


A Ministry of Internal Affairs report for May-June 1943 stated: 
“However, the mass (anti-Polish) attacks commenced only when 
the Ukrainian insurgent detachment led by ‘Taras Bulba’ was 
formed.” 

The information from the Polish underground is confirmed by 
Soviet partisan memoranda. The entry for June 17 in the diary of 
Sidor Kovpak, a prominent Soviet partisan leader, describes the 
terrain around the city of Rokytne: “Behind the railway began 
the territory of the nationalist Bulba. The Germans are fanning 
the flames of national hostility. Already many Polish villages 
have been burned, and families butchered.”?© From the partisan 
commander’s further notes it is evident that he differentiates 
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between the detachments of Bulbivtsi (Bulba followers) and those 
of the Banderivtsi (Banderites). In the entry for June 24, he writes 
that further down the trail, “Bulbivtsi in the villages give way to 
Banderivtsi.”**' In other documents of Soviet partisans, we also see 
that they knew which Volhynia districts were controlled by which 
Ukrainian nationalist group. It is likely that the Polish under- 
ground operating in this area also had this information. 

Taras Borovets himself repeatedly denied the participation of 
his troops in anti-Polish actions, or in initiating them. In an “Open 
Letter to Members of the Leadership of the Organization of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists under the Leadership of Stepan Bandera,” dated 
August 4, 1943, he accused the Banderites of these acts.?* 

The above makes it clear that the Polish underground conside- 
red the first killings of Poles not to be planned attacks but as the 
result of a condition of anarchy in which Bulba's soldiers partici- 
pated. The very characteristics of this leader’s troops (which 
lacked aclear structure, had aweak chain of command and 
showed lack of discipline and coordination), resembled analogous 
formations in Central and Southern Ukraine that operated from 
1918 through the 1920s and provided sufficient justification to 
call them anarchic. Moreover, by that time, the Ukrainian popula- 
tion had begun carrying out spontaneous anti-Polish attacks. In 
summary, the situation in Volhynia in the winter and spring of 
1943 was explosive, and spontaneous attacks by armed Bulbivtsi 
(members of the ‘Taras Bulba’ movement) only increased the scale 
of the attacks and added to their unpredictability. 


4 
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Information about the first anti-Polish attacks by Banderites 
appears in UPA documents only in April 1943: 


On 11 April of this year, a UPA detachment ambushed and crushed 
a Polish gang that had attacked the Ukrainian village of Maidan 
Lepensky and had robbed the Ukrainian peasants. There were no 
casualties on our side, but the enemy sustained large losses of human 
life and many enemy buildings were burned. The local population was 
very happy that the UPA was defending the defenceless population 
against the Polish bandits. [...] On 25 April of this year, a detachment 
passing the Polish settlement of Dobra was fired upon by a Polish gang. 
The insurgents moved to attack the enemy; the gang was broken up 
and most of the Polish houses were burned. One was killed on the UPA 
side, and 25 on the enemy side. There was no booty.” 


An insurgent description of anti-Ukrainian attacks by the 
Poles in 1943 presents the start of the UPA’s anti-Polish actions as 
a response to provocation: 


Among other things, Polish provocations are to be blamed for the 
criminal German pogroms in several Ukrainian villages in the vicinity 
of Horokhiv in Volhynia. Very early on 10 April, about 200 German 
policemen arrived in the village of Kniazhe and, referring to prepared 
lists, began to murder entire families, and to rob and burn. Around 
425 Ukrainians were killed or burned alive, and 60 homesteads were 
burned. This same way, five more villages were destroyed, including 
Kvasiv, Okhlopiv and others. When it was discovered that the lists of 
victims had been prepared for the Germans by local organized Poles, 
Ukrainian partisans of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army responded with 
a self-defence campaign throughout all Volhynia against German and 
Polish terror. That is why Poles are fleeing from Volhynia to Galicia, 
where they find shelter in Liegenschaften [German collective farms in 
occupied territories]. 


In the spring of 1943, Vasyl Levkovych reported relevant 
information about anti-Polish attacks. At the time, he was the 
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commander of one of the insurgent companies. From his memoir, 
we learn the following: “My two platoons and I, along with the 
above-mentioned OUN security unit (boivka), ended up clearing 
the Poles out of Pniaky village. We did not try to kill them, rather 
we simply chased them out, shooting only to frighten them. For 
example, in Pniaky, not asingle person was killed, all of them 
just were forced from their village. They frequently headed west 
beyond the Buh River, namely, to indigenous Polish lands.”?® 

It is important to note that during the spring of 1943, the first 
Polish self-defence bases in Volhynia were set up and engaged 
in offensive as well as defensive actions. Thus, the UPA detach- 
ments became involved in clashes between Poles and Ukrainians 
only when the fighting had already assumed the nature of a fierce 
armed conflict, which was essentially a war. The UPA documenta- 
tion provides systematic information about its anti-Polish opera- 
tions from June 1943. 

The escalation of the conflict in Volhynia during the spring and 
summer of 1943 was described in the Polish underground magazine 
Nasze Ziemie Wschodnie (August-October issue) as follows: “The 
horrific wave of killings started in Sarny and Kostopol (Ukr: 
Kostopil) counties. In May, it spread to Rowno, Zdołbunów and 
Krzemieniec (Ukr: Rivne, Zdolbuniv, Kremenets) counties, in June 
to Dubno and Łuck (Ukr: Lutsk), in July to Horochów, Włodzimierz 
and Kowel (Ukr: Horokhiv, Volodymyr, Kovel), and in late August 
and early September to the last county of Volhynia, Luboml (Ukr: 
Liuboml).”26 

All this information allows for the following reconstruction of 
events. The first anti-Polish attacks in Volhynia, which took place 
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in the winter of 1943, were spontaneous. One of the incitements 
for these attacks was information about anti-Ukrainian attacks 
occurring in the Kholm Land.** Moreover, according to the Polish 
underground, a significant role in exacerbating the conflict was 
played by the Soviet side. Their documents state: “The influence 
of Soviet propaganda appears indisputable, forcefully provoking 
national minorities on occupied territories into early and ill-timed 
uprisings.”*% An analytical review by the Polish underground dated 
December 1943 indicates: “Polish opinion trends toward acknow- 
ledging that the Bolsheviks were instigators and covert directors 
of all of the attacks.”** The involvement of Taras Borovets’ armed 
troops in the spontaneous attacks—possibly provoked by Soviet 
agents—further inflamed the conflict in the winter and spring of 
1943. After that, the Ukrainian police withdrew into the under- 
ground, significantly strengthening the insurgent detachments that 
had been established under the OUN(b)’s leadership. This changed 
the balance of power and placed the Banderites in a dominant 
position. When Poles took over the auxiliary police work after 
the Ukrainians deserted their posts, the Germans frequently used 
them in anti-Ukrainian pacification actions, and therefore incited 
another escalation of the conflict. Moreover, in the spring of 1943, 
a network of Polish self-defence bases was established in Volhynia. 
They not only assumed a protective function but also conducted 
pro-active activities against Ukrainians. In the summer, planned 
anti-Polish attacks commenced on the part of the augmented 
UPA detachments. They were aimed primarily at Polish colonies, 
which were regarded as entrenchments for the Polish and Soviet 
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undergrounds. However, it cannot be asserted that the OUN(b) 
had complete control over the situation, despite being the stron- 
gest force in the Ukrainian movement in Volhynia at the time. For 
several months, Borovets’ detachments and other military forma- 
tions continued to operate, as well as armed criminal gangs of no 
particular political hue. 

From Polish underground documents about the killings of 
Poles we can observe their perspective at the time: “It is difficult 
to establish who were the main perpetrators of these attacks, 
because in Volhynia, besides the Ukrainian police auxiliaries, 
there were also squads of Banderites and Melnykites, and besides 
the police subordinated to the latter, there were also Soviet sabo- 
teurs and Petliurites—that is, military detachments comprising 
former officers of Petliura’s Army [from the time of the Ukrainian 
National Republic].?” 

General Komorowski of the Polish Home Army reported: 
“The nationalist leaders have no control over their rank-and- 
file.”?”! Another report, by the Volhynia representative of the 
Polish émigré government, also noted the chaos in Volhynia in 
the spring and summer of 1943: “It is difficult to determine who 
controls the Ukrainian gangs at present. Their formation began by 
order of the Banderites, but within a short time, it was possible 
to see the lack of unified leadership, as well as contamination by 
communist cells. Today, there is no unified leadership, and both 
the Ukrainians and the Bolsheviks are taking steps to gain control, 
but among the Ukrainian people there is no authority capable of 
halting the killings of the Polish population.”?” 

Indeed, a fierce struggle to dominate the Ukrainian under- 
ground movement lasted until at least the end of summer 1943, 
when the Banderites finally won. Nevertheless, it took until the 
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end of 1943 for them to establish a unified centralized command 
for the UPA. The deadlock was also prolonged by internal conflicts 
within the OUN(b). Mykola Lebed was removed from the position 
of administrative leader, and Roman Shukhevych effectively 
seized power; however, it was not until August 1943 that the Third 
Extraordinary Grand Congress approved his leadership. 

During his NKVD interrogation, Mykhailo Stepaniak, a member 
of OUN’s Provid [executive leadership], declared that in the spring 
of 1943, “Klym Savur’ had sent back the people dispatched by 
‘Ruban’ (Mykola Lebed) and from that point onward, he was no 
longer subordinated to the Central leadership. He justified this by 
stating that he, ‘Klym Savur’, had been obliged to collect and lead 
armed forces that had emerged spontaneously, and in some cases 
had already mounted attacks against Germans, which raised the 
risk of these forces being taken over by Red partisans.”?” 


A year-end report for 1943 by the Polish Ministry of Internal 
Affairs discussed a split in the OUN(b) that had occurred in July 
because of disagreement concerning “the position on Poland.” 
The information received by the Poles was exaggerated because 
the conflict was resolved and a split did not happen. 

During a chaotic period in the summer of 1943, uncontrolled 
actions by separate insurgent commanders became possible in 
Volhynia. It was under these circumstances that Dmytro Kliach- 
kivsky, the commander of UPA-North, endorsed the decision to 
involve UPA detachments in anti-Polish attacks. He tended to rely 
on his own judgment rather than following directives from OUN 
leaders who, in his opinion, did not understand the actual situation 
in the field. The successful deployment of UPA detachments, which 
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Kliachkivsky had initiated virtually by himself, boosted his confi- 
dence in his new role. By the time the insurgent detachments had 
commenced mass armed combat in Volhynia and joined the Polish- 
Ukrainian conflict, Kliachkivsky was much more heavily influenced 
by the concrete situation on the ground than by his direct superiors 
in the OUN Provid (Leadership). Clashes between Ukrainians and 
Poles were occurring with increasing frequency, the competing 
forces of Taras Borovets (‘Taras Bulba’) were playing an active role, 
and an uncontrolled peasant revolt was expanding. Rather than 
ignoring these processes and risking a loss of control, Kliachkivsky 
decided to try to manage a process that he could not halt, to increase 
his own influence, and to develop units that would be subordinated 
to him. From the available documents, it is impossible to ascertain 
exactly how this decision was realized: whether instructions were 
given to destroy the Polish population (Yuriy Stelmashchuk has 
testified that these were precisely the instructions given by ‘Klym 
Savur,’ at least in the Kovel County), or whether the instructions 
were distributed to spread fear, forcing evacuations, and destroying 
Polish colonial settlements (as implied in the testimony of another 
insurgent commander, Stepan Koval). Regardless of what the 
precise instructions were, the documented facts make it clear that 
OUN instructions were violated and that anti-Polish attacks evolved 
into uncontrolled mass killings of the civilian population. 

Further complicating this situation was the active deployment 
of Soviet partisan units and the activities of ordinary criminal 
gangs, which exacerbated the chaos gripping the territory at that 
time. No political force was in complete control of the situation. 
Widespread civilian participation in the conflict created further 
preconditions for actions that can be described as war crimes. 

In this fluid situation, the authors of areport by the Polish 
Ministry of International Affairs (MIA) published in May-June 
1943 strove to assign motives and responsibility. In their conclu- 
sions, they assigned responsibility to the following: 
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(1) the Banderites, who mobilized the (Ukrainian auxiliary) police, the 
veteran Ukrainian cadres of the armed forces, and spread propaganda 
promoting the struggle for Ukraine’s independence, including inde- 
pendence from Poland, and who filled the top ranks of the police with 
their own people; (2) the Bolsheviks, who instigated attacks and created 
conditions for the attackers to obtain support from saboteur gangs in 
the forests, and who started the campaign to kill Poles in Volhynia, 
pinning the blame on Ukrainians; and (3) local riffraff, whose numbers 
increased depending on local conditions.** 


It is evident that Polish politicians considered the OUN(b) as the 
principal guilty party in the tragedy. However, they did not accuse 
its members of starting or running the anti-Polish attacks but 
instead held them responsible for creating the conditions under 
which these actions took on a mass character. The politicians were 
also of the opinion that the direct stimulus was provided by the 
Soviet underground. 

An article titled “The Volhynia Tragedy Continues” in the October 
1943 issue of the Polish underground periodical Nasze Ziemie 
Wschodnie also attempted to identify those responsible for the 
rapidly expanding insurgency. In the anonymous author’s opinion: 


There are two simultaneous factors directly at play, both with their 
own interests at stake in what is going on in Volhynia. They are Soviet 
Russia on the one hand, which is obviously interested in disruption 
and anarchy in the rear of the German army, and unpredictable, 
extreme Ukrainian nationalism, on the other, which sees a reduction 
in the number of Poles in the Eastern Borderlands to be in the Ukrai- 
nian interest.?7% 


The article then provides a detailed analysis of the activities 
that led to the mass killings of Poles. In particular, it points out 
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that the killings began in territories where communism had been 
supported back in the pre-war period, and that the Communists 
created the atmosphere that made the killings possible. The active 
sabotage and terrorist tactics of the Red partisans also played 
arole. The author summarized: “Although the Soviets in their 
dispatches officially distance themselves from the killing of Poles, 
their role in the bloody criminal acts in Volhynia is a fact that must 
be pointed out.”?”” 

The author accused the OUN of “influencing Ukrainian youth 
over many years to such an extent that it was sufficient to simply 
give the order ‘to the forests!’ and issue acall to arms so that 
uncritical and irresponsible elements in this organization would 
direct it against the Poles. Some gangs are operating officially 
under the OUN brand, and if the organizational leadership today 
has no control over them and their activity, this does not absolve it 
of responsibility for such incidents.”?” 

Similar conclusions are drawn in both this article and the 
abovementioned MIA analysis: the OUN is not accused of organiz- 
ing the killings, but of failing to control individual members. 

Included as an addendum to the MIA report is an interesting 
eyewitness testimony regarding the behaviour of Germans when 
the conflict escalated in Volhynia in the summer of 1943. The 
eyewitness noted: “Before the mass killings of Poles in the first days 
of July 1943, the Germans abandoned their posts in the villages 
and towns, and instead gathered around the railway stations and 
county towns.” 

One of the Soviet partisan commanders, Semion Rudnev, 
believed that the Germans played a significant role in fanning 
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the flames of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict: “All these nationalist 
groups are beating and totally destroying the Polish population. As 
a result, the Poles are fleeing to Germans, who use them to estab- 
lish police formations against the nationalists and partisans. The 
Germans are purposely exacerbating the national hostilities, with 
a single goal—to ride things out, no matter what.”?®° 


4 


The terrible context of uncontrolled clashes and mass killings is 
precisely reflected in the analytical report of the Polish under- 
ground for December 1943: 


The true foundation for these events was, above all, established by the 
moral atmosphere created by the German occupier: mass killings of 
the Jews, application of the barbaric principle of collective responsibil- 
ity to the local population for the sabotage carried out by Soviet sabo- 
teurs, the terrible torture and brutal murders of innocent people— 
including women, the elderly and children—and the burning and 
destruction of houses, causing the population, especially youth, to flee 
into the forests, as well as the growth of various gangs that were often 
established without any conscious goal other than to survive this diffi- 
cult period.*! 


The author of this same document attempted to explain the mass 
participation of ordinary civilians in the attacks: 


The enemy propaganda is also made easier because of the very low 
level of Ukrainian education in Volhynia before the war, which made 
possible such ancient propaganda methods, founded on hatred, as 
“bread relays” [chunks of bread speared with anti-Polish slogans], 
which are passed from house to house, from village to village, with 
orders and notices to prepare hatchets, with announcements that 
something was about to happen, etc. This explains the universal 
participation of the rural population in attacking Poles with whom 
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literally until the day before they had lived as good neighbours, and 
killing them most brutally, with even women and children participat- 
ing in the massacres.** 


An OUN(b) report for May 1943 noted: 


The Poles are abandoning their villages and fleeing to the towns, 
because, they say, the “hatchet-wielding guys are butchering us.” When 
the Germans attempt to deport them to Germany, they escape again to 
the countryside, establishing fairly large groups, and hide out there. 
Sometimes the Germans shelter them. Because the Poles incite and 
inform, the (Ukrainian) population feels great hatred toward them. 
People say that if it was not for the Polish informants, the Germans 
would not be able to terrorize us.** 


So, in the late spring of 1943, the reason given for Poles depart- 
ing from their villages was not a campaign organized by the under- 
ground but attacks by the populace. It would have been illogical 
for the OUN to remain mute regarding anti-Polish activity at this 
time, while for in the following months their reports were provid- 
ing detailed information on such actions by the UPA. 

Neither Polish nor Ukrainian historiography has properly 
researched the participation of semi-political or criminal groups 
independent of any political force in the Polish-Ukrainian conflict 
in Volhynia, especially in its early stages in the spring of 1943. It 
is not surprising, given that such groups left virtually no traces of 
their actions. Their attacks on villages did not require any coor- 
dination or orders, and they were not obligated to report to any 
higher authority. They did not attempt to explain the motives for 
their actions in any form, such as issuing campaign leaflets or 
threat. Their membership was unstable; the participants were 
free to gather in any number for an indeterminate period and to 
disperse to their households afterwards. Their numbers included 
former prisoners-of-war who had nowhere to return to, as well 
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as local residents. They could cooperate with one of the political 
forces operating in Volhynia, or with all of them, in temporary 
alliances. The lawlessness of the situation created ample possibili- 
ties for quick profits at someone else’s expense. And often it was 
not at all important whether the target was a Ukrainian, a Pole, or 
a Czech. 

Later, in the post-war period, during NKVD investigations into 
the events of 1943-1944, many of the “achievements” of these 
groups were attributed to Polish or Ukrainian political forma- 
tions. These attributions were made by both the NKVD investiga- 
tors themselves, who wished to use them in their propaganda war 
against nationalism, and by local populations that had participa- 
ted in these groups and who were now able to shift any possible 
blame onto the UPA or the Polish Home Army (AK). 

Despite the “historiographical elusiveness” of this factor, it must 
not be forgotten when describing the situation that evolved into 
a bloodbath. In fact, at least some traces of these formations can be 
found, for instance, in the documents of the Soviet partisans. One 
such report dated March 1943 stated: “During one of the raids we 
met armed groups comprised of prisoners-of-war, whose numbers 
were growing and who were arming themselves spontaneously.”?*4 
Describing events in one of the Volhynian villages in June 1943, the 
partisan commander Fedorov mentioned killings perpetrated by 
a group of what he calls sokyrnyky, or “hatchet men”: 

Ukrainian nationalist “hatchet men” (called so by the local popula- 

tion) in Zhushcha village killed 45 people, Poles of various ages. All the 

victims had their heads cut off. The only ones left alive had fled to the 
forest [...]. In the village Zamorichia (Zamorochennia), on 16 May, the 
hatchet men burned the house of four blameless peasants. They cut 
off peasant Myron Bandura’s head, stuck it on a pole, and planted it in 


the middle of the village. They burned the body in the burning house 
and blamed the [Soviet] partisans. With the same ulterior motive, 
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that is, to implicate the partisans, on 17 June the hatchet men butche- 
red a peasant, put him back on the wagon he was driving and sent it 
around the village.** 


Significantly more accurate information about the “hatchet 
men” and another unknown group is found in the reports of (Soviet) 
partisan commanders Fedorov and Druzhinin dated July 20: 


According to data in our possession, we know that besides the Bande- 
rites (banderivtsi), Bulbaites (bulbivtsi), and Melnykites (melnykivtsi), 
in the oblasts of Western Ukraine there are also quasi-political criminal 
groups called “greens” (zelenivtsi) and hatchet men (sokyrnyky), who 
are not subordinate to any political authorities and who are supposed- 
ly variants of the Ukrainian nationalists that exist and operate as orga- 
nized groups. The Greens emerged during the Soviet rule from socially 
alienated elements; they were people who did not wish to serve in the 
Red Army and who, before the war, had facilitated German espionage. 
Before the German occupation of Western Ukraine, their objective was 
to destroy the active party and the Soviet administration members 
[aktyv partyjny i administracyjny], collective farm supporters and Jews. 
Later, when the Germans spread terror throughout the population, 
affecting the families of the Greens, some of the latter signed up for 
the auxiliary police or joined the main nationalist cadres, and some 
continue to exist today as small bandit groups. The name “Greens” 
refers to their habitat conditions in the forest. 

The hatchet men emerged towards the end of 1942 as small groups, 
mostly operating in the vicinity of Zolote and Stepancha Grutska 
[possibly Huta Stepanska—V.V.], made up of kulaks. Their practical 
activity consists of robbing and killing civilians, mostly Poles. The 
name “hatchet men” was given to them by the people and is connected 
to their method of killing. Both groups are closely tied to the Ukrainian 
nationalists, and they fight against the (Soviet) partisans and Germans.** 


As can be seen from the information given, there is yet another 
important factor to consider in the escalation of the conflict in 
Volhynia during the spring and summer of 1943. Although the 


285 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 73-74. 
286 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 80-81; and F. 62, op. 1, spr. 247, ark. 59. 
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Soviet partisans focused on the cooperation of the “hatchet men” 
with Ukrainian nationalists, they classified them as an indepen- 
dent group. 

According to Bohdan Hud, the events of the summer of 1943 
in Volhynia overflowed into a “peasant war” with all the charac- 
teristic violence of such a conflict. The scholar believes that these 
events can be compared to the slaughter between Serbs and Croats, 
although amore accurate comparison would be the peasant 
uprising of 1846 (known in Polish as the Rabacja galicyjska). It 
occurred when Polish peasants in the vicinity of Tarnow destroyed 
hundreds of manorial estates and murdered over 2,000 estate 
owners, tenants, administrators and their families, who were also 
Poles.”2*7 These events, which came to serve as a vivid illustration 
of the violence of peasant wars, have taken their place in history 
as the “Galician Slaughter.” A little less than one hundred years 
later, the mass killings of Poles in lands adjoining Galicia would be 
called the “Volhynian Slaughter”. 


4 


Another aspect that should be taken into consideration is the 
confirmed participation of Poles in anti-Ukrainian attacks instigated 
by Germans. In Ukrainian reports from Volhynia before mid-1943, 
there is practically no information about anti-Ukrainian attacks by 
the Polish underground, which, evidently, was not yet capable of 
mounting them. But there is the constant mention of Poles coopera- 
ting with Germans. The frequency with which such information is 
repeated suggests that the phenomenon was widespread, and its 
role was significant in the conflict’s subsequent escalation. 

Soviet partisan memos also frequently mention the coopera- 
tion of Poles with Germans, who, to accomplish their own goals, 


287 Hud, Ukrainsko-polski konflikty, 387. 
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took advantage of the difficult position in which Poles found them- 
selves. A report dated April 17, 1943, stated: “The Poles are asking 
for help from the German authorities, who seem not to notice 
the pogroms and terror perpetrated by the nationalists. Germans 
began to take Poles into the police ranks to fight the nationalists 
and the partisans.”*** As the Polish-Ukrainian conflict deepened, 
Poles were pushed even more toward cooperating with German 
authorities. A June 15, 1943 report by Soviet partisans stated: “The 
Germans are fanning national hostilities, declaring that Ukrai- 
nians will slaughter all Poles; and Poles are afraid; they run off to 
Rivne and sign up there for the police.””*° 
As aresult, the quantitative and qualitative composition of 
the auxiliary police in Volhynia began to change radically. For 
example, in Volodymyr Volynsky by July 1943, the number of Poles 
in the police had increased many folds: “In the police, there were 
300 Poles, then in response to a call by the Germans, up to 1,000 
signed up as police, and up to 1,000 as gendarmes.”?*° 
A similar pattern was occurring in other regions. The Germans 
deliberately used the newly created police auxiliaries against 
Ukrainians. Soviet partisans reported: 
The city of Korets harbours a garrison of the enemy comprising 200 
Germans and 500 Poles (from Warsaw). The Polish militias receive 
special authority to independently execute civilians. Every day, the 
Germans and Poles send out detachments to fight the Banderites and 
the partisans, and they conduct their operations mainly near their 
garrisons.” In early July, a Polish battalion numbering 500 persons 
(Poles from across the Buh River), was deployed to the Kostopil 
region, in the vicinity of Kostopil, Berezne, Bystrychi, Yanova 
Dolyna, Stepan and Derazhnivka villages, to seize these commu- 
nities. The Polish battalion is well-armed and trained in military 


288 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 85. 
288 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 247, ark. 41. 
29 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, ark. 84. 

291 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, ark. 44. 
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affairs. The battalion is mainly assigned to fight the Banderites and 
the followers of Bulba.?°? 


The danger of exacerbating the Polish-Ukrainian dispute by 
using Poles in German formations was also understood by the 
leaders of the Polish underground. Moreover, they believed that 
Germans were doing this on purpose. In his explanation of German 
repressions perpetrated against Ukrainians in Volhynia, General 
Komorowski added: “The Germans also brought over a police 
battalion from the Generalgouvernement, which gives the crimes 
committed the appearance of Polish reprisals.”? A correspond- 
ing MIA report mentions that the Germans were using “... auxilia- 
ries consisting of Poles from the western parts of Poland, around 
Poznan, the Pomorze [Pomerania], and Łódź, mostly recruited in 
prison camps. Such auxiliaries have almost no local Poles. They 
wear German uniforms, are stationed in the cities and deployed 
from there for punitive expeditions. When they march, they sing 
Polish songs.”** The Polish underground bulletin Biuletyn Infor- 
macyjny (Informational Bulletin) for October 1943, described 
alarge-scale German anti-insurgency campaign conducted in 
Volhynia: “At the beginning of July, a wave of terror swept over 
the Ukrainians there: burned villages (e.g., in Olyka County), mass 
killings, retaliatory executions (Lutsk and environs), and once 
again, attempts to do this with Polish hands. In certain Polish 
localities, the Germans forcibly introduced something like special 
“community” courts, but everywhere Poles declined to prosecute 
Ukrainians at the Germans’ behest.” 


292 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 247, ark. 35. 

23 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach, vol. 3, 59. 

294 Sprawozdanie, no. 9/43, London, 31.10.1943, Mykola Lebed Papers, Box 14: 
Political materials, government documents. Case: Reports from the Polish Min- 
istry of International Affairs. 1941-1943, p. 41, HURI, Cambridge. 

295 Biuletyn Informacyjny, no. 43. 6, 28 października, 1943, Mykola Lebed Pa- 
pers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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In the spring and summer of 1943, as anti-Polish attacks spread 
further and UPA detachments became involved in them, the Polish 
underground’s inability to independently defend its population 
became clear, prompting the self-defence leaders to cooperate 
with the Red partisans. Asummary of Soviet partisan operations 
in Volhynia dated April 17, 1943, stated: “Delegations from the local 
Polish population are appealing for assistance and inviting our 
squads to set up in their villages, where there is no weaponry at all.” 

The diaries of [Soviet] partisan commanders located in Volhynia 
during the summer of 1943 frequently mention that their troops 
were met joyfully in Polish villages. On June 20, Semion Rudnev 
wrote: 


During the day, I drove to the Polish village of Stara Huta, where 
the entire population gathered after a service in the church. I gave 
a speech about the situation on the fronts and the duties of the Polish 
people. Icalled upon them to join the partisan units and fight for 
their independence. After me, some Poles spoke, including the priest. 
Everybody who spoke agreed that there was only one way to combat 
Hitlerism and Ukrainian nationalism—together with the Red Army, 
together with the Soviet Union.?9” 


Ten days later, in another Volhynian village, Sidor Kovpak noted 
the following: 
In the villages Krasylne, Falkivshchyna, Koryty (Falkivshchyzna, 
Koryta) and Horodyshche there is a Polish population. They meet us 
with tears in their eyes. Entire crowds gather on the crossroads and 


squares, and they bring tobacco, water, or bread, to somehow demon- 
strate their love to the Soviet Army.” 


As aresult of this cooperation, Polish hamlets and villages in 
Volhynia became bases for the Soviet partisan movement, which, 
on the one hand, defended the Poles, but, on the other hand, 


2 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 85. 
29 “Dnevnik S. V. Rudneva,” 101. 
298 “Dnevnik S. A. Kovpaka,” 54. 
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exposed them to additional attacks by the UPA. Cooperation with 
Germans and Reds, whom the insurgents considered their main 
enemies, put the Poles in the enemy camp as well. 

Areport from the Ukrainian underground in Volhynia at the 
time noted: “The Poles act in the guise of (1) German lackeys, (2) 
Red partisans, and (3) an independent armed force.”? A UPA 
Command leaflet dated June 1943 stated: 

If there is to be anew haidamaka uprising or Koliivshchyna*" rebel- 

lion in Ukrainian lands, then responsibility for it will fall wholly 

and exclusively on the those which steered the Polish independence 
movement into the anti-Ukrainian camp of Russian (Muscovite) and 


German imperialisms, where it operates today in Ukrainian territories 
as the lackey of Moscow and Berlin against the Ukrainian people.*” 


The threat in this memo came to pass very rapidly, with anti- 
Polish attacks in Volhynia reaching their peak in the summer of 
1943. Moreover, given the relatively small number of official UPA 
reports for July-August 1943, it seems that unsanctioned attacks 
were dominant. 

Many Polish recollections describe Ukrainian peasants armed 
with pitchforks, scythes and axes. According to Ukrainian under- 
ground documents, however, this kind of jacquerie was not exclu- 
sive to Ukrainians. For example, a September 1943 report from 
Volhynia stated: “Numbering 40-50 persons, Poles from Bilyn, 
partly armed with weapons and partly with pitchforks, scythes and 
axes, attacked Ruda village, killing over 20 people and wounding 
many." The use of domestic tools testifies that the war had acquired 


29 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 55, ark. 4. 

30 [Editor's Note:] Koliivshchyna — a major and very bloody uprising of the 
Ukrainian peasantry against colonial policy of the Polish administration, nobil- 
ity, and Roman Catholic church that broke out in Right-Bank Ukraine (west of 
the Dnipro River) in May 1768. 

31 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 45-45zv. 

302 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 118, ark. 53-54. Also see ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. 
zb. 2, ark. 39-41. 
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a mass character. The civilian population actively joined in, along- 
side armed participants from the underground movements of both 
nations but lacked weapons. Thus, for example, directives to estab- 
lish Polish self-defence bases in Volhynia noted the need for “... 
arming them, if possible, with firearms, and if not, then with axes, 
pitchforks and sticks.”*° A Soviet partisan report dated April 1943 
stated: “The detachments of Comrade Begma are establishing self- 
defence groups in the villages to protect against police and nationa- 
lists, and arming them with stakes, pitchforks and axes.” 

On the other hand, there is also evidence that in the late summer, 
some local underground leaders mobilized men from Ukrai- 
nian villages to participate in anti-Polish attacks. Ivan Symchuk, 
a resident of the Volhynian village of Vyzhhiv, recalled: 

On Sunday, the 29* of August, we were ordered to bring axes and 

shovels, to take apart the railway. Everyone gathered in the Marchuk 

shrubbery. I arrived with Pavlo Hushchynsky. There we saw armed 
people whom we did not know. One of them called upon us to go beat 
up the Poles at the hamlet. Valentyn Kotovych said: But how can we 
even raise our hands against them? We live as neighbours together 
and visit each other.’ Then one of the strangers yelled: ‘We will execute 
one or two of you here, and you'll all go wherever you're ordered!’ 
That ended our conversation.** 


Such mobilizations lacked corresponding instructions or other 
directives but were evidently local initiatives. 


4 


The limited number of documents produced by the Ukrainian 
underground in the summer of 1943 does not support the same 
conclusion that many Polish historians have reached: that the UPA 


33 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach, vol. 3, 126. 
304 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 85. 
308 Olkhovskyi, Kryvava Volyn, kn. 1, 144-145. 
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detachments were given orders to totally destroy or annihilate the 
Polish population. 

To give one example, in an order dated July 27, 1943, the insur- 
gents were told: “Destroy the armed Polish gangs that have been 
aconstant threat to the local Ukrainian population and have 
exposed them to beatings and robberies. Enemy forces consist of 
more than 400 armed Polacks [Liakhy] and a detachment of Reds.” 

In a report from the attack on the Polish base in Huta Stepan- 
ska, the objective was given as follows: 

Destroy the armed Polish gangs located in the colonies of Huta Stepan- 

ska, Borok, Lady, Omelanka, Romashkove, Temne Zhondove, Temne 

Stepanske, Lomy, Borsuki, Melnyky, Huta Mytska, Mutvytsia, Poselche, 

Polany and Holyn; and also Kamianek and Melnytsi hamlets and the 

settlements of Selysko, Zyvka, Ostruvky, Osovychi, Vyrka, Vyrobky, 

Shymonysko, Tur, Ivanyhi, Uzhani, Haly, Perespa, Berezivka and 

Kaminne, for being a constant threat to the local Ukrainian population 

and subjecting them to murders and robberies.°*% 


The interpretation of these orders could be quite broad, espe- 
cially given the rather vague concept of “Polish gangs,” which 
might have included both members of the armed underground 
and the civilian population that sympathized with them. However, 
nowhere is there an instruction to specifically eliminate civilians. 

In his memoirs, the UPA company commander Vasyl Hrabenko’ 
(Vasyl Skolozdra) provides interesting insight about the course of 
the attack on Huta Stepanska village: 

The village was captured mainly by our battalion, which was advanc- 

ing from the east. No defence was mounted from any of the surround- 

ing Polish settlements, only in the village itself: a Maxim gun [heavy 
machine gun] tack-tacked in the church tower and there were less 
than ten machine guns in other defensive positions. We neutralized 
them with our grenade launchers and machine-gun fire. Then the 
defence moved to the part of the village next to the church, where the 


306 TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 40, ark. 18. 
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school and several brick buildings were located. We approached these 
buildings through the village and began shooting at the defenders with 
targeted fire. At around that time, we were also joined by some compa- 
nies of the ‘Rubashenko’ and ‘Shavula’ battalions, who were advanc- 
ing through the forests, where we were expecting to meet the ‘Bomba’ 
battalion [an armed formation of the Polish underground] and Bolshe- 
vik partisans. However, no one was there. Seeing our augmented 
forces, the defenders quit the buildings and began to escape westward 
through the village. ‘Rubashenko’ sent one of his companies in pursuit. 
His battalion had only afew casualties, with the platoon leader 
‘Tsyhan’ being one of them. We did not expect such an easy victory. We 
found out from Polish peasants that the Red partisan detachment had 
decamped from the village the night before, as soon as it discovered 
that there were formidable UPA forces in the forest. Moreover, the 
‘Bomba’ group had ceased to exist by then. Most residents had left the 
village after the ultimatum issued by ‘Rubashenko’ about three weeks 
before the attack. Communist authors write that the UPA burned Huta 
and carried out a massacre, but no such thing happened. During the 
battle, only a few buildings caught fire, and there were a few casual- 
ties among the civilian population. Afterwards, the remaining resi- 
dents left the village. Commander D. Kliachkivsky issued a strict order 
not to touch the civilian population. Although I did find out later that 
one of the peasants’ self-defence units, whom we called chern’ (plebs) 
and who were at their posts, took bloody vengeance somewhere. But 
Ido not know the details, because it was a matter for the territorial 
command, and they were the ones who were investigating.°°” 


The UPA commander emphasizes that the units participating 
in the attack did not set themselves the goal of annihilating the 
civilian population, but he also admits that representatives of the 
peasants’ self-defence forces involved in the attack committed an 
act of vengeance. 

Speaking of civilian losses in Volhynia, Polish researchers 
frequently treat as the casualties all residents of the villages and 
settlements that were destroyed by the Ukrainian insurgents. 


307 Litopys UPA, vol. 5, Volyn i Polissia. Spomyhy uchasnykiv (Toronto, 1984), 82-3. 
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However, Soviet documents indicate that the residents of destroyed 
Polish settlements often were relocated to other villages or were 
deported later from Volhynia as part of Soviet government actions. 
Stepan Koval’s case file, for example, includes many memos, 
compiled by Soviet investigative bodies, concerning the UPA’s 
destruction of the colonies of Pohulianka, Lysa Hora and Halianiv- 
ka in Tsuman County, as well as Oleksandriya, Khmelivka, Yuze- 
fivka and Ihnativka in Kivertsi County. One memo notes that “resi- 
dents of the identified colonies who remained after the pogrom 
perpetrated by OUN gangs, departed in 1945, moving to Poland.*% 
No specific numbers are documenting the number of people who 
were killed or how many were deported, which creates additional 
difficulty in calculating casualty totals in this war. 

The thesis of a “Volhynian Slaughter,” which is widespread 
in Polish historiography, often portrays the Polish side as utterly 
defenceless. The use of the term “slaughter” is in itself a way of 
emphasizing this point. However, the documents of the Ukrainian 
underground bear witness not to a “slaughter,” but to a war in 
which the Polish population mounted a vigorous armed defence, 
or even conducted preventive attacks. Here are some fragments 
from one report: 

Destroying the colonies of Borok, Liady, and part of Kurort along the 

way, the detachments approached the (Polish) fortified positions. The 

alarmed enemy halted our advance with sustained machine-gun fire, 
which lasted until noon. We brought over a small cannon and prepared 
to continue our advance [...] In the advance on Vyrka, the advance 
guard of the detachment encountered an enemy outpost. The enemy 
withdrew, returning fire. After destroying Ostrivky, at 3:00, the battle 
for Vyrka commenced. The enemy had dug in within the brick build- 
ings beside the church and inside the church. They also had machine 


guns in the trees, which aimed their fire at us. After a two-hour clash, 
the detachment went into the attack. 3% 


308 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 75175, t. 3, ark. 235, 238, 240-241. 
309 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 66, ark. 3. 
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Another report states: “Information on the enemy: armed 
enemy forces are concentrated in Huta, Soshnyky, Vyrtsi, Vyrobky 
and Haly. According to the information received, they number over 
500. Among them is also a detachment of Reds, armed with rifles, 
knives, sub-machine guns, and machine guns. Huta is strongly 
fortified and entrenched.”3° 

Soviet partisan intelligence in April 1943 stated that about 2,000 
Poles gathered in Huta Stepanska from the surrounding colonies. 
The village was protected by “a partisan detachment commanded 
by Polish army lieutenant Tusiewicz. The detachment is armed 
with rifles, automatic pistols and a large-calibre machine gun.”*"" 
The Polish underground provided information on the fall of this 
defensive base in July 1943, giving the reason as the exhaustion 
of the ammunition supply after continuous lengthy battles from 
March of that year.*”” 

During his NKVD interrogation, a participant in anti-Polish 
attacks, Stepan Koval, described an attack on the Polish defensive 
base of Przebraze in June 1943. The village was very well protec- 
ted with trenches and dugouts. The insurgents had decided to use 
45-mm cannons and mortars, but even the use of artillery did not 
help the UPA detachments, which were forced to withdraw after 
a two-hour offensive because they were hit from the rear by Soviet 
partisans.*3 

The documents paint a picture of fierce armed clashes, although 
there were, no doubt, occasions on both sides when innocent civi- 
lians were killed. 


310 Litopys UPA, Nova seriia, vol. 2, Volyn i Polissia: UPA ta zapillia 1943-1944. 
(Dokumenty i materialy) (Kyiv—Toronto, 1999), 173-76. 

311 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 1622, ark. 40. 

312 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach, vol. 3, 59. 
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In Polish (and now also Ukrainian) historiography, there is a wide- 
spread and popular notion that UPA detachments conducted 
attacks during the night of July 11-12, 1943, and this has been 
touted as evidence that the destruction of the Polish population 
in Volhynia by the UPA was a large-scale, planned operation. 
The scope of the operation, which is described mainly based on 
memoirs, was presented as constantly expanding, from afew 
dozens to over a hundred population points.** These discrepan- 
cies in the accounts cast doubts on the reliability of the memoirs 
as a sufficiently objective source. Let us, therefore, examine the 
corresponding documents from that time. 

What kind of testimony can be found in the documentation? 
There is a frequently cited report by General Komorowski, in 
which he mentions an attack on sixty Polish villages in the Volody- 
myr and Horokhiv counties on July 11-12.3* This report essentially 
constitutes the only documentary confirmation of the event's large 
geographic scale. 

A detailed description of events in this area can be found in 
the October 1943 issue of the Polish underground magazine Nasze 
Ziemie Wschodnie (Our Eastern Lands). It states that throughout 
the day of July 11, Ukrainians attacked several villages (no exact 
figure is given, the article is based on seven reports from the 
attacked villages): 


314 Komorowski’s report mentions sixty population points; Grzegorz Motyka 
mentions ninety-six in his Ukrairiska partyzantka 1942-1960 (Warsaw, 2006), 
328; the figure of ninety-nine is given in the introduction to the collection of 
documents published by Poland‘s Institute of National Remembrance and the 
Sluzhba Bezpeky Ukrainy (SBU) and titled Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totali- 
tarnymy systemamy. 1941-1945 (Warsaw-Kyiv, 2005), vol. 1, 54; Timothy Sny- 
der gives the figure of 167 in Snyder, Reconstruction, 170. 
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In the Orzeszyn locality, of the 350 local Polish, barely 60 survived. The 
ones who survived were mostly not home at the time of the attack, and 
they were able to escape from Volhynia across the border. The gang 
arrived at 9 o’clock in the morning, under the leadership of Grzegorz 
Wozniak, who was well-known to the other local Poles, and who was 
dressed in Soviet uniform. They also had a heavy machine gun and 
six sub-machine guns. The Polish people were taken from their houses 
and killed at the edge of the forest. 


On July 11, near 11 o’clock, a large gang in German uniforms appeared 
in the town of Poryck [today Pavlivka]. At that time the Polish people 
were in their church for a Sunday service. People coming out of the 
church were fired upon from rifles, and hand grenades were thrown 
at them. Nearly 100 Poles were massacred, the Roman Catholic priest 
was seriously wounded at the altar, which was destroyed by placing 
a cannon shell underneath. The gang robbed the town and withdrew 
to the forests at about 5 pm. 


About 400 Poles were killed in the locality of Sadova by a gang number- 
ing 100 people armed with shovels and pitchforks. The gang marauded 
in the area for a long time, catching Poles who had managed to hide in 
the neighbouring forests. 


In the locality of Zahai, barely five Poles were left of the nearly 300 resi- 
dents. The gang of 100 was headed by the Ukrainians Fedak and Zhuk, 
known to the local Poles. In Zabolotsi, a Ukrainian gang killed 12 Poles, 
including a priest. In the settlement of Zhdzhary, local Ukrainians killed 
about 17 Polish families. In the locality of Novyny, 35 Poles were killed.*"° 


These anti-Polish attacks in the vicinity of the city of Volodymyr 
on July 11 were included in a report of the Home Army command 
for the Lviv region, which described attacks on six population 
points (possibly, the abovementioned colony of Zhdzhary was not 
counted).31” 


316 Nasze Ziemie Wschodnie. Dodatek miesięczny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 
no. 5.6-7, Sierpień-październik, 1943, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
317 Tliushyn, Ukrainska povstanska armiia, 262. The anti-Polish action of July 11, 
1943 is also mentioned in a Polish leaflet addressed to "Ukrainians beyond the 
Zbruch,” published in July 1944. See Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 74-75. 
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Arecollection by an unknown witness supplied to the MIA 
as an addendum to its regular report to London dated October 
1943, provides additional information about anti-Polish actions 
that took place in two southern municipalities of the Volodymyr 
County. This account uncovers some interesting details: prepara- 
tions for the attacks had begun the day before, on July 10, with 
a mobilization of the village’s Ukrainians. During meetings that 
night at the gathering points, it was announced that there would 
be a night-time attack against the Poles: 

The slaughter began at 2:30 after midnight on July 11, 1943. Every 

Polish house was surrounded by at least 30-50 peasants with farm 

implements and two with firearms. They ordered the door to be 

opened, otherwise, it would be chopped down. They threw hand 


grenades inside and butchered the people with axes and gored them 
with pitchforks; the ones who ran were shot with the machine guns.3% 


The killing lasted until 11 a.m., and after that, the plundering 
of the shattered settlements began. Besides the seven Polish 
settlements listed in other evidence, five more are mentioned here 
(Velykyi Huriv, Malyi Huriv, Vyhnanka, Zygmuntuvka, Vitolduvka). 
According to this witness, the attacks resulted in over a thousand 
deaths. He believed that a similar attack also took place in the 
northern part of the Volodymyr County, but he did not witness it, 
so his recollection includes no details about it. 

In asomewhat later MIA report, these events are called 
a “national revolution” that spilt over into the killing of Polish 
inhabitants of “over a dozen villages in Włodzimierz [Ukr: Volody- 
myr] County on July 11-12. 


318 Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społeczny. Sprawozdanie sy- 
tuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no. 5/44, Październik 1943, (London, 1994), p. 48; 
ATsDVR, F. 30, k. 10. 

319 ATsDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw, no. 8/44. Listopad, grudzień 1943, 
styczeń 1944 (London, 1994), 40. 
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In short, Polish documents from that time often include quite 
detailed descriptions of between 11 and 19 attacks that took place 
on the night of July 11-12. However, there is no evidence of the 
scale indicated by Komorowski and no corroborating documenta- 
ry evidence that suggests that over 150 villages had been attacked. 
Even an operation intending to simultaneously attack 60 villages— 
as suggested by Gen Komorowski—would have demanded a high 
level of coordination and would, therefore, have left at least some 
documentary traces in UPA materials and the reports of its various 
territorial subdivisions. Such information has not been found to 
date. 

In the first edition of this study, I asserted that the only Ukrai- 
nian document that contains mention of anti-Polish attacks that 
day was an appeal to Poles published by the headquarters of the 
UPA’s “Sich” unit on July 15. Since that time, I have found another 
report of this military formation that dispels any doubts about the 
authenticity of the first and adds information about the events of 
July 11-12 in this unit’s theatre of operations. The report describes 
an attempt to establish an agreement between the Ukrainian 
underground and the headquarters of a Polish partisan group.°”° 
This agreement had been violated by a Polish attack on the Ukrai- 
nian headquarters on the night of July 10-11. The Ukrainian insur- 
gents repelled the attack and in response “decided to punish the 
Polish headquarters with the greatest severity, which they did, 
and the Polish population on whose terrain the headquarters was 
located also suffered the consequences.”*! 


320 From the book by Motyka and Wnuk we learn that the Polish partisan 
leaders involved were Zygmunt Rumel (‘Krzysztof Poreba’) and Krzysztof 
Markewicz (‘Czort’). The Polish authors only mention that Ukrainians killed 
the Polish commanders during the negotiations. See Grzegorz Motyka and 
Rafał Wnuk. Pany irezuny. Współpraca AK-WiN i UPA 1945-1947 (Warsaw, 
1997), 75-76. 

321 Litopys UPA, Nova seriia, t. 11, 754. 
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More details on the situation described in this document have 
also been recorded by Ivan Olkhovsky. This author indicates that 
in April 1943, the soldiers of the “Sich” unit liberated several 
villages of Turiisk County from German occupation. One of these 
settlements was the Polish village of Dominopol. Even though war 
between Ukrainians and Poles was already raging all around its 
environs, it had somehow escaped conflict. Moreover, the “Sich” 
command proposed that the local population form a military 
detachment, which together with the UPA soldiers would defend 
against a potential German advance. A troop of 90 was indeed 
formed. However, the peaceful coexistence did not last but instead 
ended in bloodshed. According to the “Sich” unit’s commanders, 
the Polish soldiers began to pass on information to the German 
police about the insurgents’ headquarters, its layout and defence 
details, and on the night of July 10-11, they even attempted to take 
it over. In response, the Ukrainian insurgents destroyed the Polish 
detachment and the entire village of Dominopol, which had been 
its base, on the very next day.°” 

Thus, we have information about an anti-Polish attack 
carried out on July 11 and an admission that the civilian popu- 
lation suffered. However, the document contains no informa- 
tion implying that the event in question was part of a broader 
anti-Polish campaign, which would have commenced that same 
day. Instead, it includes a justification for the civilian deaths: 
“We hereby explain that we have no intention of eliminating the 
Polish population; what happened was only necessary for self- 
defence. We have no desire to draw the blood of the peaceful 
Polish population.**>3 

Another document of the Ukrainian underground found after 
the publication of the first edition of this book also describes these 


322 Olkhovskyi, Kryvava Volyn, kn. 2, 16-18. 
323 Olkhovskyi, Kryvava Volyn, kn. 2, 16-18. 
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events. Titled “Report from the Battles of the ‘Sich’ detachment,” it 
includes the following information: 


On 11th July, 30 men left for Biskupchyn in the area of unit #6, to 
liquidate informers who had been recruited mostly from the Polish 
population. About 2,000 people were killed*4, with no casualties on 
our side. On 12th July, 150 riflemen were sent to Dominopol, where 
they liquidated the Polish command and Polish informers. About 900 
people were killed, including 10 Polish partisans who were found at 
the headquarters.** 


Thus, in the theatre of operations of the “Sich” detachment, 
anti-Polish operations took place over two days, resulting in 
nearly 3,000 deaths, according to the insurgents’ own documen- 
tation. Historian Ivan Patryliak believes that the nature of these 
attacks prompted erroneous perspectives that the scale of anti- 
Polish operations was much greater than it really was, and was 
more systematic: 


(The attacks) formed part of abroader picture that included the 
so-called struggle against Polish ‘informers’ and self-defence encamp- 
ments that had been terrorizing the surrounding Ukrainian villages 
and were also ‘hideouts’ for Polish-German police auxiliaries and 
Soviet partisans. However, the rather large numbers of casualties 
sustained by the Polish population during these attacks, and the clear 
lack of discrimination on the part of the insurgents as to who was and 
who as not ‘an informer’, created the later perceptions that the attacks 
occurred on an especially large scale.?” 


The “Sich” detachment command later gave a similar expla- 
nation, in which it tried to reassure Poles living in the territories 


324 [Editor’s Note:] The mentioned number of 2,000 people killed by a 30-men 
unit in one day in the expanded rural area is highly problematic. Polish sources 
cite between 20 and 200 casualties, which would suggest an error in the Ukrai- 
nian document. The same could apply to the number of 900 killed in one day 
by one company of insurgents. 

325 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 66, ark. 7. 

326 Patryliak, “Vstan,” 408. 
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under its control. A leaflet “To the Polish Population” dated July 17, 
1943, noted: 


The measures taken against Poles in some communities were a means 
of safeguarding the Ukrainian population from a planned betrayal and 
will not be extended to Polish citizens who are in favour of cooperat- 
ing with us. [...] We guarantee complete safety to that part of the Polish 
population that will help us in the struggle against the Germans and 
Polish provocateurs. The Ukrainian nation has no intention of destroy- 
ing its national minorities. On the contrary, it will ensure them equal 
rights, while demanding their loyalty and cooperation. [...] We call 
upon the loyal Polish population not to succumb to enemy agitation 
and abandon their homes, but to continue working calmly on their 
farms.*?’ 


Similar UPA documents from other areas of Volhynia describ- 
ing the attacks of July 11 and 12 as a large-scale operation have not 
been found, at least not to date. 

The report of a Commander ‘Kruk’ for the period June 11 to July 
10, 1943, mentions anti-Polish actions, as a result of which “it is 
now a rare thing to meet any Polacks [liashka] on this terrain. Like 
the Germans, they have gathered in larger district towns and the 
regional centres, and carry out attacks in the country only from 
time to time.”* Unfortunately, the limited data in this report does 
not allow one to recreate the scale of the actions or a detailed 
account of how they occurred. It is likely asummary that covers 
several months of conflicts with the Poles, beginning in the spring 
of 1943. Since the report’s chronology only goes from June 11 to 
July 10, the date that interests us most is not noted by the report's 
compiler. 

There are other reports, which describe events that occurred in 
the second half of the year and provides detailed information on 
their course. Yuriy Stelmashchuk’s testimony, which we mentioned 


327, HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, ark. 92. 
328 TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 112, ark. 8. 
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earlier, mentions large-scale anti-Polish actions conducted by his 
detachments, but in August 1943, not July. He makes no mention 
of a “general anti-Polish advance” during the night of July 11-12. 

Much information about the Polish-Ukrainian conflict in the 
summer of 1943 can be found in the Soviet criminal case files 
for UPA platoon commander Stepan Radesha. In particular, he 
describes in detail the destruction of Polish villages in the vicinity 
of Liuboml in August 1943.3? Neither this file nor dozens of others 
that were compiled against former insurgents contain any infor- 
mation about a large-scale operation on July 11-12. Regardless of 
any reservations that could be raised about the objectivity of such 
documents, it would be difficult to imagine that the Soviet prose- 
cution would cover up such information. On the contrary, one 
would sooner expect the information to be used by investigators 
and exploited by Soviet propaganda as proof of the criminality of 
Ukrainian nationalism. 

In addition, no German documents have been uncovered to 
date concerning any attacks on July 11. Itis hard to believe that the 
German administration could fail to notice sucha large-scale opera- 
tion. The same can be said of the Soviet partisans, who informed 
their superiors in detail about events in Volhynia, especially anti- 
Polish actions. For example, among their dispatches, there is quite 
detailed information about the tragic events that occurred on 18 
July in Volodymyr Volynsky. In a memo from the Shukov Amal- 
gamated Partisan [Soviet] Detachments, it is recorded: 

In the city, there was amass killing by the Banderites (Ukrainian 

nationalists) of Poles who had come to their Sunday mass. The Poles 

were attacked in the churches and the streets, resulting in the death of 

18 priests and up to 1,500 civilians. The Germans did not interfere, and 


only a few days later issued a call to the Poles to sign up for the police 
and gendarmerie to fight the Banderites.*° 


32 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 1020, ark. 164-76. 
330 TsDAHOU, F. 62, op. 1, spr. 247, ark. 84. 
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Amemo dated July 28 from Begma’s Soviet partisan detach- 
ment is somewhat less detailed: 


From July 10 to 20, several thousand Bulba supporters carried out 
attacks against the Polish villages of Chutayetew, Wafy, Goly, Piesoch- 
na, Tur, Soshnykino [village names have been distorted by the writer of 
the report] and others. They burned everything in their path, brutally 
slaughtering the population, and then moved north. A defence was put 
up mainly by armed Poles in the village of Buta, led by their priest. 
Polish casualties were 400 persons killed. The detachment of (Soviet 
partisan) Commander Doroshenko, who came to help from Rivne 
oblast, working together with the Poles eliminated a hundred nationa- 
lists; six machine guns were seized. We deployed three partisan groups 
to help for the Poles in combating the Bulba supporters and in evacuat- 
ing the Polish population. 


This memo, therefore, describes an anti-Polish attack that 
involved asignificant number of insurgents and occurred at 
approximately the time with which we are concerned, but it 
provides no confirmation of an operation that allegedly encom- 
passed over a hundred villages and took place in one night. 

In short, the hypothesis promoted by the Polish historians 
regarding a large-scale coordinated attack on the Polish popula- 
tion on July 11-12 that covered a significant part of Volhynia is 
not confirmed in documentary sources. Additionally, doubts exist 
about the insurgents’ capability of carrying out such a large-scale 
operation. In his research, Ivan Patryliak wrote: 

To attack a village, if we suppose that an allocation of at least one platoon 

was needed (30-40 armed persons) and a hundred mobilized peasants 

armed with axes and pitchforks, then a total of 1,800-4,000 insurgents 
would have participated in the attacks on July 11-12. This is too large 
anumber for the few counties involved. Considering the forces at the 
disposal of the UPA in southern Volhynia in July of that year, attacks 
could have been mounted on 20-25 settlements, but not more. Even then, 
it would have been an extremely complex operation in technical terms.>" 


331 Patryliak, “Vstan i borys,” 408. 
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Nevertheless, even if anti-Polish actions were not carried 
out on as large ascale as described by some Polish historians, 
some did take place on that day, during which Polish villages 
and colonies were attacked. One target was the town of Poryck 
[now Pavlivka], where Polish civilians were killed. In 2003, this 
sombre date was marked by the presidents of Poland and Ukraine, 
transforming it into a symbolic commemoration of Polish victims 
in the Polish-Ukrainian war. Yet, despite the publicity around 
the Poryck killing, the exact number of Polish casualties was 
not detailed and is still unknown, with conflicting accounts. The 
Soviet press stated that between 180 and 300 were killed in the 
church; the Siemaszkos speak of 222 victims; and the Ukrainian 
researcher Yaroslav Tsaruk cites a figure of 60-100 killed, based 
on eyewitness accounts collected during field research.> The most 
reliable data can be found in contemporary documents. One of 
them is the abovementioned article published in October 1943 in 
the Polish underground periodical. It states that nearly 100 people 
were killed in the attack. Therefore, even for this attack, which 
has become a symbol of the Polish tragedy in Volhynia, there are 
serious discrepancies concerning the number of victims. 

Let us attemptto summarize the available information regarding 
the events of July 11-12, 1943. It is indisputable that on that night 
(as well as on many preceding and following nights) there were 
anti-Polish attacks, which victimized the Polish population. The 
losses were especially significant in two locations that were in the 
area of operations of the UPA’s “Sich” detachment. However, the 
geographic scale of the attacks has been significantly exaggerated; 


332 Viiny i myr, abo Ukraintsi-poliaky: braty/vorohy, susidy (Kyiv, 2004), 380. In 
a notice issued by the Pavlivka Village Council regarding the events of 1943, 
and published June 21, 1991, one hundred dead are mentioned. See Poliaky 
i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 1, 566. 

333 Nasze Ziemie Wschodnie. Dodatek miesięczny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 
no. 5,6, Sierpień-październik, 1943, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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in particular, the assertion that they engulfed practically all 
Volhynia. Documentary evidence indicates that they covered only 
the southern part of Volodymyr County. While it has been asserted 
that over 150 Polish villages and other settlements were attacked, 
Polish sources document less than 20. 

The inflated numbers provided in discussing Ukrainian attacks 
on Polish villages have become the foundation for the erroneous 
conclusion that a large-scale anti-Polish operation or a “general 
anti-Polish advance” took place simultaneously throughout prac- 
tically all of the Volhynian territory. This, in turn, led to the view 
that there was an order decreeing the complete annihilation 
of Poles and that the anti-Polish attacks were therefore clearly 
premeditated and had the characteristics of large-scale ethnic 
cleansing. 

The figure given by Komorowski (60 villages and hamlets) 
might, in fact, be areference not to July 11-12 but the entire 
month. Nevertheless, there are certainly enough documents, both 
in Polish and Ukrainian, that testify to the overall increase in anti- 
Polish attacks in July. 


4 


In the already-cited leaflet issued by the UPA’s “Sich” detachment, 
its command guaranteed the safety of loyal members of the Polish 
population. Unfortunately, the Ukrainian insurgents could not, 
taking it realistically, ensure their safety, and in some cases did 
not wish to. The leadership of the underground was presenting 
the ideal as the reality; however, anti-Polish incidents were largely 
beyond its control at that time. 

This was acknowledged in a special communiqué issued by the 
OUN Provid in July 1943: “In these extraordinarily difficult circum- 
stances, organized Ukrainian leadership (chynnyky) strove to 
successfully take control of the situation. Some of the perpetrators 
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have been severely punished, and the event is being further 
investigated.”* It, therefore, appears that the Banderites had only 
limited success in their attempts to control the development of the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict in the summer of 1943. 

The leaders of the Ukrainian underground distanced them- 
selves several times from the mass anti-Polish attacks of the 
summer of 1943: in the abovementioned communiqué,** in the 
leaflet addressed to the Poles in July 1943,5 and in a communi- 
quć of the Provid (Leadership) of the OUN in October of the same 
year." Ifthe OUN had instigated this action, part of its work would 
have been to prepare the political ground for its legitimation. 
Moreover, it would have used the action to gain political capital. 
Given the strong anti-Polish attitudes in the Ukrainian society 
of Volhynia, the Banderites might have expected to obtain more 
support by taking credit for the initiation and management of this 
action. However, we have not found any materials in which the 
Ukrainian underground presents the anti-Polish attacks as their 
own success or victory. At that time, leaflets would have been 
the main tool for propaganda and for conveying information to 
the public. None present this operation as the “start of a national 


334 ATSDVR, F. 9, T. 5, od. zb. 21, ark, 71-73. 

335 There is a document entitled “Communiqué concerning the events in Vol- 
hynia” (Komunikat u spravi podii na Volyni), dated July 1943, in the papers 
of Mykola Lebed. The typewritten text contains a handwritten comment: "No, 
rejected.” Other copies of this communiqué have not been found, an indication 
that it may not have been copied and distributed. It may bear witness to serious 
discussions in the OUN’s Provid about how to deal with events in Volhynia. It is 
likely that some of the leadership wanted to distance themselves from events 
quickly and decisively. Others thought such a declaration is premature, since 
it could have weakened support for the insurgent movement in the anti-Polish 
part of the Volhynian population. Mykhailo Stepaniak mentioned that this to- 
pic was discussed at a meeting of the Provid. As a result, in July 1943, probably 
only the leaflet “Poles” was printed, and an official OUN communiqué was dis- 
tributed only in October 1943. 

336 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 356-58. 

337 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 9, od. zb. 4, ark. 4. 
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revolution,” or that describe the “liberation of Ukrainian lands 
from Polish occupiers.” Such an information campaign would 
have served not only to justify the actions of the underground 
to the residents of Volhynia but would also have brought certain 
political advantages. 

By comparison, there are countless analogous leaflets and 
other propaganda and informational publications that document 
the underground’s anti-German measures and its fierce anti- 
Soviet struggle later. In Galicia and Zakerzonnia, by contrast, the 
UPA’s anti-Polish attacks were accompanied by propaganda, both 
in the form of leaflets warning the population and explanatory 
post-factum communiqućs. In other words, it cannot be said that 
the underground was opposed in principle to gaining political 
dividends from an anti-Polish struggle because it readily did so in 
other territories. 

The 1943 events in Volhynia resulted in significant losses, 
both to the Polish underground and the overall Polish popula- 
tion in the region. Despite its efforts to use German or Soviet 
assistance in its clashes with Ukrainians, the Polish under- 
ground was weaker than their Ukrainian counterparts during 
this period. Prominent Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Dashkevych 
has indicated that after the 1940-1941 deportations, the propor- 
tion of Ukrainians to Poles in the Volhynian population was 7:1 
(about 220,000 Poles to 1.6 million Ukrainians).*** The smaller 
number of Poles relative to Ukrainians residing in Volhynia, 
and the low density of their settlements, resulted in a greater 
number of victims. According to information provided by the 
Polish government-in-exile’s MIA in London, the Polish popula- 
tion loss in Volhynia in the fall of 1943 was 15,000 killed and 
up to 20,000 refugees who had saved themselves by moving to 


338 Dashkevych, ”Tretii front,” 139. 
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other territories.** Of course, this figure is only an estimate and 
requires further serious investigation. 

It is undeniable that the Polish minority in Volhynia suffered 
irreparable losses. This is how documents of the Ukrainian under- 
ground describe the situation in October 1943: 


Regarding the Polish element that has settled in these lands, the 
rupture will probably last forever. Today they are all under the “care” 
of Germans in the towns and make sorties together with the latter to 
destroy the Ukrainian civilian population and burn its villages. Today, 
the Poles have found themselves in a particularly difficult position: they 
suffer from hunger, cold, and servility to the German imperialists, and 
they have no possibility of returning to their former households. They 
must very seriously consider what to do when the Germans retreat 
from here and the Bolsheviks arrive. They have lost all hope of ruling 
these territories, and so for the time being, they rob and burn Ukrainian 
villages as much as they can and kill the Ukrainian civilian population.3% 


Polish documents from the fall of 1943 show that after the 
Ukrainian attacks of that summer, the Polish population concen- 
trated in 11 county towns and entrenched in 25 rural bases: “These 
bases are individual villages or groups of adjacent Polish villages, 
to where the population has come from unsafe villages. Each base 
has asmall armed Polish detachment. If attacked, the Poles can 
defend themselves.** 

The question of whether the mass anti-Polish attacks were initia- 
ted by the Ukrainian underground leadership is still disputed. On 


33° ATsDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich no. 1/44, Wrzesień-paździer- 
nik 1943 (London, 1944), 16-17. The figure of fifteen thousand Polish killed in 
Volhynia was mentioned also by the insurgent commander Yuriy Stelmash- 
chuk during his witness testimony. 

340 Titopys UPA, Nova seriia, vol. 2, Volyn i Polissia: UPA ta zapillia 1943—1944. 
Dokumenty i materialy (Kyiv-Toronto, 1999), 448. 

34 ATsDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich no. 1/44, Wrzesień-paździer- 
nik 1943 (London, 1944), 17. 
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the other hand, the Ukrainians clearly tried to gain an advantage 
from the results to strengthen and fortify their positions on the 
territory. For example, in September 1943, the OUN announced the 
establishment of commissions to redistribute the lands of former 
Polish colonies among Ukrainian peasants.*” Naturally, this action 
won support for the UPA. 

To reinforce changes in the ethnic composition of Volhynia 
brought about by the killings and evictions of Poles, a directive was 
issued by the Ukrainian underground to eliminate any physical 
traces of their existence in these territories: “In places where there 
are Polish monuments, churches and other kinds of Polish figures, 
everything shall be blown up, reduced to dust, leaving no trace. This 
operation shall be carried out on the night of October 10-11, 1943.3% 


% 


Gradually, the Polish underground recovered from the blows 
inflicted by Ukrainians. From August 1943, their armed response 
became stronger and Ukrainian villages were attacked, jointly 
with Germans as well as independently. A report from Volodymyr 
and Horokhiv counties dated August 1943 stated: 


In previous months, the Poles responded to organized attacks by the 
Ukrainian population by fleeing in the protection of the Germans, and 
with disorganized and weak resistance. Now, however, the Poles are 
taking revenge against the Ukrainian population. They organize joint 
carnages, burnings and robberies with the Germans. Meanwhile, the 
Ukrainian population either flees (Mosyr, Bilyn, Stenzharychi, Pysareva 
Vola) or mounts vengeful acts to little effect (in the Khvalka settlement, 
three Polish families and one Ukrainian family were killed in one fell 


342 Litopys UPA, Nova seriia, vol. 11, Merezha OUN(b) i zapillia UPA na terryto- 
rii VO “Zahrava,” “Turiv,” “Bohun,” (serpen 1942-hruden 1943) (Kyiv-Toronto, 
2007), 316-17. 

33 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3838, op. 1, spr. 52, ark. 7. Similar instructions were later 
distributed in Galicia. 
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swoop while two women and their children were killed in Zabolot- 
tia). Fearing mutually assured destruction, many localities have simply 
evacuated to unthreatened terrain or forests (with Poles leaving Stany- 
slaviv, Khvalka, Zemlytsia, part of Hrady, etc., and Ukrainians leaving 
the places mentioned above). The Germans take advantage of the situ- 
ation by seizing the property of Poles who have fled, by sending them 
to labour in Germany (from Stanyslaviv), or by replenishing the ranks 
of Polish armed gangs and police auxiliaries, which they locate at their 
terrorist hideouts (100 persons in Berestechko, 200 persons in Bilyn 
and Volodymyrivka, as well as Koniukhy and many more). The fury of 
the Polish police auxiliaries against the Ukrainians is limitless. If the 
Germans did not restrain them (not wishing to see a general reckon- 
ing with the Ukrainian population), they would be capable of inflict- 
ing a hundred times more human casualties. Some parts of the Polish 
population (very small numbers) remain in their permanent work- 
places, make various compromises with us and initiate different kinds 
of negotiations (Verba district), which, admittedly, have so far failed to 
bring about any positive results.’ 


The activation of anti-Ukrainian actions in Volhynia by the 
Poles in the second half of 1943 was also noted by the Red (Soviet) 
partisans. One of their documents stated: “In Rafalivka county of 
Rivne oblast there is a Polish detachment of ‘Pilsudskyites,’ who 
made a ‘Bloody Saturday’ on November 13, slaughtering the Ukrai- 
nian population in the villages of Kolodiak and Sobyshchyne in 
the Rafalivka rural district. Similar detachments operate in other 
areas of Rivne oblast, but their location has not been established.*** 
According to the Ukrainian historian Volodymyr Serhiichuk, by 
October 1943, the balance of Polish to Ukrainian casualties had 
tipped: “the Ukrainians had lost 855 persons, killed and immola- 
ted, while the Poles lost 213.”3% The summary report “Polish Terror 


344 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 118, ark. 38. 

345 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, Subvol. 1, 730. 

346 Volodymyr Serhiichuk, “Vtraty naselennia pid chas ukrainsko-polskoho 
mizhnatsionalnoho konfliktu v roky Druhoi svitovoi viiny.” Vol. 9, in Ukraina— 
Polshcha: Vazhki pytannia. Materialy IX i X mizhnarodnykh seminariv “Ukrain- 
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in Western Ukrainian Lands” (compiled by the Ukrainian under- 
ground based on field reports) provides information on nearly 
30 Ukrainian villages in Volhynia that were attacked by the Poles 
between August and November of 1943.3% 

In November 1943, the Polish MIA stated that the exodus of 
Poles from Volhynia had ended and that some were even return- 
ing to their abandoned land and organizing self-defence patrols. 
The reporter gladly noted: “The strength of the Polish resistance 
in the villages is growing. Recently in Liuboml region, there were 
clashes between Polish self-defence units and UPA gangs, during 
which the Ukrainians suffered significant losses.”*“* 

Toward the end of 1943, reports of the Ukrainian under- 
ground contain remarks about the impossibility of continuing or 
commencing organizational work due to Polish activities: 


In the western part of Holoby rural district, and also the northern 
part of Turiisk County, organizational work is impossible because of 
the Poles, who are expanding their actions from Kupychiv village to 
surrounding villages: Kliuisk, Horusha, Zadyby, Radovychi, Cherniiv, 
Novyi Dvir, Ozeriany, Sushybaba, Lityn, Dazhva, Karolinka and others. 
In these villages, the Poles steal property and butcher the population, 
which flees en masse into southern parts of the district.*“° 


Other territories also reported a similar situation: 


The Poles have taken over the terrain in the north-western part 
of Liuboml County. They conduct raids on the southern villages of 
Holovno rural district and south-western Matiiv County. Mostly they 


sko-polski vidnosyny pid chas Druhoi svitovoi viiny” (Varshava, 6-10 lystopada 
2001 r.), (Lutsk, 2004), 57. 

347 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 2, ark. 19-41. 

3488 ATsDVR F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no 8/44, Listopad, grudzień 
1943, styczeń 1944 (London, 1944), 36. 

348 Litopys UPA, Nova seriia, vol. 11, Merezha OUN(b) i zapillia UPA na tarryto- 
rii VO “Zahrava,” “Turiv,” “Bohun” (Serpen 1942-hruden 1943) (Kyiv—Toronto, 
2007), 114. 
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rob and murder the civilian population, attempting to prove their 
superiority by armed means. They do almost no propaganda of their 
own. The population despises them and flees from threatened villages 
to safer places.**° 


The territory controlled by the Polish underground had become 
a base for the deployment of armed troops of the 27th Volhynian 
Division of the Home Army, which was organized in early 1944. 


Ukrainians and Poles were not the only victims in the bloody 
conflict that occurred in the summer of 1943. Czechs, who lived 
there in sizable communities, also suffered. One of the greatest 
tragedies occurred in the village of Malyn, resulting in hundreds of 
Czech and Ukrainian victims. A memo from the [Orthodox] Bishop 
Platon of the city of Rivne to Metropolitan Polycarp, indicates that 
Poles, who were probably members of the auxiliary police, had 
participated in these attacks: 

We respectfully and with great sorrow inform you, Your Grace, that 
according to what we have been told, on July 14, 1943, in Malyn village, 
Ostroh County, Dubno Region, a horrific event occurred, that is an 
unprecedented slaughter of the Ukrainian and Czech population. The 
people were driven into the local wooden church and burned. Those 
who did not fit into the church were driven into the house and barns 
of the former district administrator, and also burned. Altogether, up 
to 850 persons were incinerated. This was all done by the state police, 
assisted by Uzbeks and Poles. The shrieks of people dying in the fire 
were heard five kilometres away. The priest was able to escape.” 


The rapid approach of the Soviet-German front brought about 
a change in the conflict. It was clear that Soviet authority would 
return, that the Soviets would once again become the main enemy 
for the Ukrainian nationalists, and this new reality would demand 
the concentration of their efforts. That is why in the fall of 1943, 


350 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3838, op. 1, spr. 59, ark. 148-153. 
351 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3838, op. 1, spr. 90, ark. 13. 
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talks were renewed between the Ukrainian and Polish under- 
grounds. The meetings took place in Galicia, where the leaders of 
both underground movements in western Ukrainian lands were 
located, but representatives of the Volhynian Ukrainian under- 
ground were also among the initiators of these talks. The writer of 
a September 1943 report by the Volhynian OUN’s SB stated: 
I believe that it is politically expedient to submit to competent authori- 
ties a motion to revise our position concerning the Poles, and, by 
realigning with Polish leaders, to wrest them from the Germans and 
Bolsheviks, thus depriving both one and the other of a significant 
number of disposable forces, and morally disintegrating them. The 


difficult position of the Poles at the present time gives us reason to 
surmise that such a move would be successful.>* 


Once again, the negotiations had, unfortunately, come to nought 
and unsuccessful at halting the spread of the conflict, which had 
by then jumped to Galicia and had essentially engulfed all western 
Ukraine. 


Section 3: Galicia 


In the first half of 1943, the situation in Galicia was significantly 
different from that in Volhynia. Firstly, the German occupation of 
Galicia was far less harsh there and did not provoke an instinctive 
resistance in the population the way it did in Volhynia and Polissia. 
Moreover, in Galicia, the Germans were willing to play a “pro- 
Ukrainian” game, in particular by creating the Waffen SS Division 
Galizien. The activity of the Soviet underground was not in evidence 
here before mid-1943. In Galician territories, the position of the 
OUN(b) was much stronger, with its underground cells exercising 
a presence in practically every village. The Banderites were virtu- 
ally unopposed here and did not have to deal with detachments 


352 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 55, ark. 4. 
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such as those of “Taras Bulba” or the Melnykites. These conditions 
permitted the OUN(b) to be in charge of the events and direct their 
course, without spontaneous and uncontrolled disturbances. 

However, as in Volhynia, the situation changed radically in 
Galicia with the incursion of the Soviet partisans. The attempt of 
the Sidor Kovpak-led large partisan grouping to break through and 
entrench in the Carpathians forced the leadership of the OUN(b) to 
hastily accelerate its expansion of insurgent detachments. There- 
fore, in the summer of 1943, the “Ukrainian National Self-Defence” 
was established in Galicia and commenced attacks against Soviet 
partisans and forces of the German occupation. 

The appearance of the Soviet partisans also galvanized the 
Polish underground, which, was also significantly stronger in 
Galicia than it was in Volhynia. A Ukrainian underground report 
for July 1943 stated: 

Araid by the Bolshevik partisans reinforced the Poles’ belief in the 

imminent collapse of the German state, and the possibility of a recon- 

struction of a Polish state. This causes them great joy, which they do 
not even try to hide. The Polish underground has established own cells 


in all towns, Polish colonies and Liegenschaften [German-controlled 
large agricultural estates.]°°° 


Another report from Lviv region states that in the summer of 
1943, the Polish underground began deploying its armed units, 
numbering 15-30 soldiers. In addition, local forces were being 
reinforced by groups from the northwest and the centre of 
Poland, who arrived through the Rava and Liubachiv counties. 
The report’s writer believed that these conditions provided the 
grounds to assert that “the Poles are preparing in an organized 
fashion to go to battle for the western Ukrainian lands, which they 
want to incorporate within the boundaries of a Polish state.” 354 


353 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 20-21. 
354 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 14. 
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The prominent American scholar John Armstrong was perhaps 
the first to observe that one outcome of Kovpak’s raid in July 1943 
was a severe disturbance of the peace in Galicia. The most harmful 
result of Kovpak’s invasion was that these events inevitably led to 
conflict between Ukrainians and Poles in the region.’ 

Yet another factor affecting a change in relations between the 
Ukrainian and Polish undergrounds at that time was the replace- 
ment of staffs at the very top of both movements. Mykola Lebed 
was removed from the leadership of the OUN, and replaced by 
Roman Shukhevych, who was more strongly opposed to the Poles 
than his predecessor had been. Meanwhile, in the Home Army 
command, General Kazimierz Sawicki, the commander in the Lviv 
region, was replaced by Władysław Filipkowski, who was sceptical 
about any cooperation with Ukrainians. 

However, not all the Polish underground in Galicia was part 
of the Home Army. A review compiled by Ukrainian insurgents in 
August 1943 recorded an entire spectrum of underground Polish 
political organizations and their armed detachments.>* These vary 
in number, tactics and political orientation. These various resis- 
tance forces competed fiercely for the leadership of the under- 
ground. Thus, the Poles in Galicia, despite enjoying a significantly 
stronger situation as compared to Volhynia, lacked a unified politi- 
cal or military command, which also complicated matters in the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict. 

The explosive atmosphere that developed in Lviv has been 
vividly described in an August 1943 report from the Ukrainian 
underground. It listed attacks by the Polish underground against 
prominent Ukrainians, which had nearly sparked a large-scale 
conflict: 


355 John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 2d. ed. (Colorado: Ukrainian 
Academic Press, 1990), 110, 152. 
356 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 69-72 
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The murder of Professor Lastovetsky, who was widely known in the 
Lviv intelligentsia, has heightened tensions to the breaking point.*7 
First, we were asked: “What is going on with our youth?’ and “Why 
aren’t they doing anything?” [...] Public opinion has shifted to outrage, 
and even people who have stood aloof from political events are now 
demanding repressions against the Poles. Meanwhile, the more active 
community members are seized by panic; practically nobody wanted 
to go outdoors after 8 p.m. Guards have spent the night in the apart- 
ment of Professor Panchyshyn and several others. In this atmosphere, 
a group of five former combatants proposed to our communications 
officer that they could organize a self-defence unit and went so far as 
to state that they would carry out sentences themselves. They were 
not forbidden from organizing themselves but were told that we had 
enough people for technical work and that they could best contribute 
to self-defence by organizing a strong group of supporters, inform- 
ing us of households willing to shelter those who take on self-defence 
duties, collecting monthly donations, etc.**8 


Another factor in the destabilization of Galicia in mid-1943 was 
the dissemination of information about the anti-Polish attacks in 
Volhynia. A July report of the Ukrainian underground states the 
following: 


The Poles have been galvanized as a consequence of the events in 
Volhynia. There are many refugees from Volhynia, especially in the 
border counties of Sokal and Radekhiv. The Poles are enraged at the 
Ukrainian attacks in Volhynia; they breathe hateful fire at the Ukrai- 
nians and thirst for revenge. On their side, attacks are already being 
actively prepared against Ukrainians in the region: a Ukrainian was 
killed in the vicinity of Radekhiv, and attempted killings have occurred 
around Zhovkva.*°° 


357 [Editor’s Note:] Andriy Lastovetsky (1902—1943) was a professor of physics 
at Lviv University and a member of the Shevchenko Scientific Society. He was 
killed on September 11, 1943 in Lviv by the AK commando. 

358 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 74, ark. 4. 

35 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 74, ark 4. On the flow of information from Volhy- 
nia, see also HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 40. Documents of the Polish 
underground also indicate the tense situation in Galicia in July 1943, after in- 
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As early as the summer of 1943, the underground periodical 
Stowo Polskie (Polish Word) printed articles about the events in 
Volhynia with dramatic headlines such as “From the Volhynian 
Hell” and “Volhynia and Podole engulfed by Fire and Blood.” They 
included the testimony of people who had survived anti-Polish 
attacks, often in the form of exaggerated and emotionally oversa- 
turated information. As an example, concerning the actual killing 
of a Polish priest in Poryck, less than two weeks after his death 
a baseless account appeared that described his crucifixion at the 
hands of Ukrainians.>° 

In Galicia, refugees from Volhynia played an important role in 
Polish-Ukrainian relations during the latter half of 1943, which is 
hardly surprising given their large numbers. Polish documents 
cite the figure of 7,200 people, distributed as follows: 2,000 in Lviv, 
2,000 in Brody County, 1,100 in Zbarazh County, 800 in Ternopil 
County, and the rest in smaller groups located in other counties 
throughout Galicia.** Having suffered at the hands of Ukrainians, 
they hardly promoted the reconciliation of both nations, but rather 
provoked increased tensions. 

Generally, in the spread of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict of 
1942-1944, a kind of domino effect can be observed: information 
about anti-Ukrainian attacks in the Kholm Land became available 
in Volhynia and provoked mass anti-Polish attacks there, and this 
information, in turn, stimulated the Polish underground in Galicia 
to anti-Ukrainian actions. 

Insurgent reports from the second half of 1943 recognize 
a significant heightening of tensions in Polish-Ukrainian relations 


formation about events in Volhynia were received and the first refugees have 
arrived. See Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 233. 

360 Słowo Polskie, July 26, 1943, 7. 

361 ĄTSDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no. 8/44, Listopad, grudzień 
1943, styczeń 1944 (London, 1994), 36. 
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in Galicia. One wrote: “Ukrainian society is increasingly boiling 
with hatred toward the Poles, to the extent that any minute they 
are ready to slaughter down the Poles to a single man, and I would 
not exaggerate if Isay that at this very juncture, the Ukrainian 
masses are capable of putting words to deeds.”3 In many other 
documents, there is information that in response to Polish killings, 
the Ukrainians were “demanding” that anti-Polish attacks be 
carried out. 

The OUN’s policy of restraint was not always met with under- 
standing. For example, a report from the Ukrainian underground 
stated: “It is difficult for us to speak of, much less do anything 
concrete about smoothing over relations on the Polish-Ukrainian 
front. Right now, the Ukrainian public cannot comprehend this, 
because it sees how actively Poles participate in the attacks. It can 
only happen if the Poles step back from the positions they have 
held until now.”** Another document stated: “Any thoughts of 
a joint battlefront are not acceptable to the majority of politically 
aware Ukrainians.”* And yet another reported: 

Under such conditions, it is difficult to maintain a tactical line on the 

anti-Polish front, but this is mainly a result of overstepping that line by 

us in Volhynia, as well as the chauvinistic attitude of the Polish auxilia- 
ry police, who continue to dream about an imperial Poland and refuse 


to see the rise of Ukrainian forces in Western Ukraine. The only thing 
capable of changing their mind is the real argument of a fist.** 


This last report indicated that there were certain tactical 
constraints imposed for the Poles, at least in Galicia. Moreover, 
it admits that these tactical considerations were overstepped in 
Volhynia and provides additional evidence that the anti-Polish 
attacks in Volhynia were spontaneous and uncontrolled. 


382 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 14. 
36: HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 14. 
364 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 62. 
365 HDASBU, F. 13, Spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 4. 
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A Polish underground report from the summer of 1943 also 
made the important point that the “territories considered to be 
most under the control of Bandera are not giving any signals 
regarding attacks against Poles (Brzeżany, Przemyślany) and in the 
vicinity of Skole, Drohobycz and Jaworów County (Ukr: Berezha- 
ny, Peremyshliany, Drohobych, Yavoriv).”3 Despite difficulties, 
during 1943 the policy of refraining from the conflict in Galicia 
was successful and prevented the emergence of a “third, undesir- 
able” front there. 

To maintain control over the situation in Galicia, even after 
information from Volhynia had arrived, the Ukrainian under- 
ground issued a special leaflet in July 1943, titled “Poliaky” (Poles). 
It declared the position of the OUN(b) Provid (Leadership) regard- 
ing the Polish population: 

The common fate that unites us today, and our common struggle for our 

own state and against the invaders from Berlin and Moscow, demands 

that both of our nations come to an understanding. The Ukrainian 
nation is always willing to take this step. We have no hostile inten- 
tions toward the Polish people and desire not a single meter of historic 

Polish ethnic lands. We recognize the right of each nation to self-deter- 


mination and its own state. Our relations with the Polish people are 
founded on friendship and a desire for peaceful cohabitation.” 


However, the Polish underground did not interpret this decla- 
ration as an attempt to resolve the conflict. The periodical Nasze 
Ziemie Wschodnie printed the following rebuttal: 


At atime when the blood of thousands of defenceless Polish families 
is being shed in Volhynia, Eastern Malopolska, Polesie, and the Chełm 
Region, when murders are being done by Ukrainians, among whom 
soldiers of the OUN play the shameful role of leaders, the so-called 
“Organization of Ukrainian Nationalist-Independence Advocates,” 
cynically attempts to convince us that it was not Ukrainians who 


3 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 234. 
367 ĄTsDVR, F. 9, t. 5, od. zb. 20, ark. 67-70. 
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murdered Poles, but Poles who murdered Ukrainians, and that Poles, 
not Ukrainians, have been kowtowing to the Germans.3% 


In turn, on July 30, the Polish National Political Representation 
(Krajowa Reprezentacja Polityczna) published a response to the 
Ukrainian people. The document accused Ukrainians of coope- 
rating with Germans and threatened to punish the insurgents as 
soon as Poland was reconstituted as a state. The only encouraging 
moment was a declaration by the Polish government that spoke 
positively about the desire of the Ukrainians for statehood. Never- 
theless, it issued the following comment: “We declare that we shall 
not abandon our claim to the eastern lands of the Rzeczpospolita 
(Polish Republic), where, in the southern parts, Poles have lived 
alongside Ukrainians from time immemorial, and where for centu- 
ries, the Polish Nation has made an enormous civilizational and 
economic contribution.”3* The Polish scholar Ryszard Torzecki 
aptly characterized this declaration in Krajowa Reprezentacja Poli- 
tyczna as playing with fire, and a provocation that only added fuel 
to the burning Polish-Ukrainian conflict.?” 

Naturally, such a declaration did not promote the smoothing of 
relations between the two nations. It was not accepted by Ukrai- 
nians, and, for that matter, by the more chauvinistic Poles as well. 

These same “chauvinistic Poles” published a special “Open 
Letter to the Krajowa Reprezentacja Polityczna,” condemning in the 
strongest possible terms any attempts at rapprochement with the 
Ukrainians in principle: “The graves of thousands of our brothers 
and sisters murdered at the hands of Ukrainians are not yet over- 
grown with grass, and the land has not yet swallowed the blood of 


368 Nasze Ziemie Wschodnie. Dodatek miesięczny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 
no. 5.16, Sierpień-październik, 1943, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
368 »Vidozva Kraievoi Politychnoi Reprezentatsii do ukrainskoho narodu 
(30 lypnia 1943 r.,” I: Kulturolohichnyi chasopys, vol. 28, Volyn 1943, Borotba za 
zemliu (Lviv, 2003), 80. 
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fresh victims in Volhynia [...], and your lips have the gall to speak 
of forgetting these offences.”3! Next, the authors of the leaflets, 
who was signed as “The Voices of Małopolska,” put forward theses 
that recalled chauvinistic Polish discourse from the past, calling 
Ukrainians an invention of the Austrians, expressing willingness 
to cooperate with meek and peaceable Ruthenians, and expressing 
the necessity of sending to Russia all who considered themselves 
Ukrainian. 


% 


The relatively calmer relations between Poles and Ukrainians 
in Galicia facilitated the establishment of contacts between the 
underground movements of both sides. In August-October 1943, 
the negotiation process was renewed in Lviv, this time at the 
initiative of the Poles. On the Ukrainian side, participants included 
representatives of the OUN’s Provid: Mykhailo Stepaniak, Ivan 
Hryniokh and Yevhen Vretsiona, while participants on the Polish 
side were authorized by the commander of the Armed Forces in 
the Homeland, which was subordinated to the Polish government- 
in-exile in London.*” Throughout these talks, to demonstrate its 
official position on the Polish question, the Provid of the OUN(b) 
published a special communiqué, which stated: 


A Polish-Ukrainian massacre today would serve the interests of the 
Germans, but even more so the interests of Bolshevik Moscow. The 
mutual physical destruction of Ukrainians and Poles would allow 
Moscow to more easily subjugate both nations and seize their lands. 
The Provid of the OUN condemns mutual mass killings on both sides, 


371 List otwarty do «Krajowej reprezentacji politycznej» w Warszawie, Mykola 
Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 

372 Detailed infoprmation about the negotiations are given in the testimony 
of Mykhailo Stepaniak, with additional information in the testimony of Olek- 
sandr Lutsky. See Poliaky iukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, 
subvol. 1, 250-72, 276-80. 
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whatever their origins, and calls upon all Ukrainian citizenry to be 
aware of hostile provocations and to maintain a stance dictated by 
the interests of the national independence struggle of the Ukrainian 
people.*” 


The leaders of the Ukrainian independence movement did 
more than just issue declarative documents. The directives of 
the Homeland Executive at that time, in October 1943, stated the 
following: 


Categorically bring ahalt to all anti-Polish activities and actions. 
These deviate from the Organization’s political line and do not elimi- 
nate but instead reinforce a secondary front against us. The initiation 
and execution of prohibited actions shall be treated as sabotage and 
an undermining of the OUN’s policy, and the guilty shall be punished 
according to the laws of our highest revolutionary order. An excep- 
tion shall be made for special forces that in individual cases imple- 
ment liquidation measures, and then only with prior approval from 
the Homeland Leader.** 


According to information in the possession of the NKVD, after 
the negotiations in late 1943, a written agreement was signed to 
halt the conflict. The NKVD memo stated: 


Home Army representatives recognized the right of the UPA to act in 
the Western Ukrainian territories, and agreed that AK [Home Army] 
detachments operating in Galicia and Volhynia east of the Buh and 
Sian rivers should be subordinated to the UPA’s main headquarters. In 
turn, the UPA representatives committed to subordinate their detach- 
ments operating west of the Buh and Sian rivers to the AK's authority.*”° 


Unfortunately, no other document (Polish or Ukrainian) has 
yet been found to verify this fact. But a resolution to the Polish- 
Ukrainian conflict was not accomplished. The testimony of Adam 
Ostrowski, one of the Polish underground leaders in Western 


373 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 363-65. 
374 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 28, ark. 24. 
375, HDASBU, F. 65, spr. S-9079, t. 3, ark, 382-83. 
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Ukraine and a participant in the negotiations, shows that the Polish 
side had the following objectives regarding the talks in the fall 
of 1943: “intelligence and dissension within the OUN; to attempt 
thereby to halt the killings of the Polish population and stop the 
fratricidal conflict, which only benefits the Germans; and if an 
agreement is reached, to open a common anti-German front.”3” 
Clearly, reaching a constructive solution to the conflict with Ukrai- 
nians was far from the main goal. Moreover, the primary objective 
was identified as taking advantage of negotiations to undermine 
the opposite party in the talks. The Poles were convinced that their 
Ukrainian counterparts were insincere and, as one observer put 
it, aimed instead at “dulling our vigilance and weakening our self- 
defence, compromising our politics and drawing us into an anti- 
Soviet bloc if they should manage to obtain our commitment to 
support their strivings for independence.”?” 

The mutual mistrust affected the course of negotiations, which 
once again came to nothing and failed to halt preparations on both 
sides for a possible shift toward a massive armed conflict. Both 
sides carried out actions against one another, which they often 
justified as pre-emptive measures. 

A report by the Polish Ministry of Internal Affairs to the govern- 
ment-in-exile in London stated that anti-Polish actions on the 
part of the Ukrainian underground had increased in September- 
October. It named the environs of Berezhany, Pidhaitsi and Rohatyn 
as the most dangerous, as well as the parts of Galicia that bordered 
Volhynia and the mountainous districts near Stanyslaviv and Stryi.*%8 

The Polish underground also continued its operations. During 
the night of October 20-21, unidentified Polish groups attacked the 


376 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 751179 fp, ark. 110. 

37 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 751179 fp, ark. 111. 

378 ATsDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no. 5/44, Październik 1943 
(London, 1994), 21. 
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Ukrainian villages of Side, Blazhiv and Humenets near Sambir.*” 
OUN activists continued to be killed by the Polish underground 
during the last months of 1943.°*° For example, in October and 
November, 10 OUN members were eliminated by specially desig- 
nated Polish guerrilla detachments in the vicinity of Ternopil, on 
the terrain of one of the Home Army inspectorates code-named 
“Krzemien”.**! 

In the fall of 1943, the Ukrainian underground deployed guer- 
rilla detachments of their own SB to attack important Polish cells 
in the vicinity of Mostyska and Rava, which were located in forest- 
ers’ houses in the woods and Polish colonies. Their primary aim 
was to gain control over the forests, which had the equal poten- 
tial for sheltering their own forces or enemy forces. The Polish 
underground calculated that by October 1943, 563 Poles had died 
in Galicia at the hands of Ukrainians.** 

Overall, in 1943, the leaders of both underground movements 
in Galicia spent most of their efforts developing their armed units, 
along with the required material and informational infrastruc- 
ture, while carefully following changes on the fronts and in the 
international situation. Accordingly, both Ukrainian and Polish 
documents reflect relatively few acts of mutual terror. Where 
these occurred, they were mainly perpetrated against activists on 
both sides (teachers, clergy and prominent civic leaders), as well 
as members of the underground. A Ukrainian document dated 
October 1943 stated: 


37 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 74, ark. 10-11. 
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The Poles are entrenching. We have reports about this from all over. 
They do their work by any means: robbery, theft, (and) informing 
Germans. This is the Polish arsenal in the fight with Ukrainians [...] 
The instances of murder and robbery are increasing, for example in 
Krasne, Zolochiv environs, Lviv region. The leaders are based in the 
Krekhiv forests (Zhovkva), about 300 people, and a significant number 
besides in the Belz, Tomashiv and Bilohrai forests. Massive robbery 
raids are taking place in northern Rava County.*% 


As they did earlier in the Kholm Land and Volhynia, insurgent 
reports from Galicia at this time consistently documented the 
Polish underground’s use of provocations in the struggle against 
the Ukrainians, especially the provocation of German repressions 
or Red partisan reprisals. A “Socio-political Report” from August 
1943 declared: “On the one hand, the Poles inform the Germans 
about everything they know concerning the Ukrainians, and on 
the other, they seek contact with the Bolshevik partisans and point 
out Ukrainian nationalists to them.%*4 

Ultimately, 1943 in Galicia served only as a prologue to the war 
that began there the following year. 


3833 TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 126, ark. 10. 
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Chapter 5 


1944 — The Apogee of the Conflict 


Section 1: Kholm Land 


The beginning of 1944 was marked by an intensification of 
activity in the Polish and Ukrainian undergrounds, incited by the 
approaching German-Soviet front. The Red Army’s incursion early 
in the year into the former territory of the Second Polish Republic, 
as well as the indeterminate status of international agreements 
on post-war Poland’s eastern border, prompted the Polish under- 
ground to carry out Operation Tempest (“Burza”), intending to 
conquer these territories before the Soviets arrived and demon- 
strating their Polish character. To this end, the 27th Volhynian 
Division of the Home Army was created, and armed Polish detach- 
ments expanded their activities into other places, particularly in 
Galicia and around Lviv. Inevitably, this led to armed clashes with 
the Ukrainian underground in regions where their armed forces 
were positioned—in Volhynia and Galicia. 

The first half of 1944 could be called the apogee of the Polish- 
Ukrainian war. At that time, the war covered the widest territory, 
reached its peak in the Kholm Land and Galicia, and continuing in 
Volhynia. In the Kholm Land, where the Ukrainian positions were 
relatively weak and not supported with armed detachments, the 
first months of 1944 brought about the destruction of many Ukrai- 
nian villages that were perceived by the Poles as possible bases for 
the Ukrainian movement. The Ukrainian population of the region 
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faced circumstances similar to those faced by the Poles in Volhynia 
in the summer of 1943: pernicious attacks by an enemy under- 
ground which included the participation of the civilian population, 
on the one hand, and calls from their independence movement not 
to flee or retreat, on the other. A Ukrainian underground leaflet 
from the spring of 1944, entitled “Kholm Land Demands Revenge,” 
directed the following exhortation toward Ukrainians: “We shall 
not take a single step back from the lands of our forefathers!”3*5 Like 
the Poles in Volhynia, the Ukrainians in the Kholm Land could not 
lean on insurgent detachments for support in the first few months 
of 1944, because it was non-existent. At that time, there were 
only two guerrilla units of the OUN’s Security Service there. As 
a result, self-defence squads began appearing spontaneously in the 
local population. Ukrainian reports of Polish attacks in March 1944 
reflect the atmosphere of those days. They describe how the Ukrai- 
nian peasants were organizing self-defence squads, keeping watch 
over their villages around the clock, hiding in dugout bunkers, and 
engaging in skirmishes in neighbouring Polish villages that were 
suspected of engaging in anti-Ukrainian activities. 

Attacks on Ukrainian villages in the Kholm Land occurred from 
the very start of 1944. The priest Ivan Kotorovych wrote: 

On the first day of Christmas, 7 January, between 7-8 o’clock in the 

evening, in the parish of Stare Selo where Ihad been temporarily 

assigned, unknown assailants murdered the entire family of the Ukrai- 

nian peasant Adam Mysyk in a horrifying manner. Among the five 

souls, they did not even spare the infant, who was to be baptised today, 


and they also killed the daughter of the church warden Ivan Fugiel, 
a seventeen-year-old girl who was staying with them.°*’ 


Killings of Ukrainians were constantly reported by the UDKin the 
Kholm Land throughout January and February. In March, the Polish 
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underground conducted a large-scale anti-Ukrainian operation, 
now often referred to as the "Hrubieszów Revolt”. It was initiated 
by Marian Gołębiewski, the Hrubieszów Home Army commander, 
who later became a passionate supporter of Polish-Ukrainian coop- 
eration, and who participated in negotiations with the UPA. During 
March 10-11, Polish detachments attacked the villages of Andriivka, 
Bereziv, Berest, Vereshyn, Laskiv, Malychi, Malkiv, Modryn, Miahke, 
Riplyn, Sahryn, Stryzhivets, Terebinets, Terebin, Turkovychi and 
Sykhovychi, burning them partially or razing them to the ground. 
The Polish assaults were not limited to these two days but lasted the 
next several weeks. The Ukrainian underground documents report 
a varying number of casualties. A document entitled “A Spear of 
Destruction by Polish Gangs in Villages around Hrubeshiv” indi- 
cates that during the period from March 10 to April 5, 36 Ukrai- 
nian villages were destroyed and 875 people were killed.’ Another 
document, reviewing events in March-April 1944, stated that during 
the Polish attacks, “... around 2,000 Ukrainian peasants were killed, 
including a majority of women and children.”* 

A participant in these events, Home Army Lieutenant Stanislaw 
‘Wyrwa’ Ksiazek, has recalled the following about the spring 
attack of 1944: 


Our army was extremely well-armed and equipped, and had been 
trained by pre-war officers, no less. Our goal was to burn and destroy 
everything up to the Bug, Sołokija (Ukr: Buh and Solokiya] rivers, 
leaving no sign or trace [of Ukrainians]. As one of our officers said 
when we were deployed, “We have either to stop the war or mobilize 
more troops and hit them hard, because a tooth for a tooth, a house 
for a house, a village for a village will only bring more casualties for 
the Poles.” It was only after this organized attack that we thought of 
distributing leaflets calling on the Ukrainians to make peace.*”° 


388 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 231. 
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Indeed, as shown by the many protocols recorded during these 
bloody events, the casualties included not only the armed partici- 
pants of the self-defence units but mainly women, children and 
the elderly, who did not mount any resistance. Moreover, the 
documents clearly show that the attackers’ objective was to seek 
out and liquidate civilians in hiding. The following is the testimony 
of one witness, Olha Shydlovska, given to the underground about 
the annihilation of the village Sahryn: 


On March 10, 1944, at about four a.m., I saw that the village was burning 
and under heavy fire from tracer bullets. I gathered my children— 
Sofia (9), Maria (3), Anna (6), and my elderly father (69), and hid in 
a caved-in root cellar, wherefrom we could see what was happening 
around us. I saw how the Polish bandits were looking for hiding places, 
saying: “We have to look, they could be here.” I saw and heard how the 
bandits attacked my neighbour, Maria Nosal. They killed her with three 
bullets. They wanted to throw Maria Nosal onto the fire, but one of 
them said that she would burn anyway. Maria Nosal’s child Evfrosyna 
(7), hearing that her mother had been killed, began to scream loudly. 
She was hiding. The bandits came up to the hiding place and ordered 
everybody to come out... Three people emerged: Antonina, Evsta- 
khiy and Lida Tymoshchuk. They were all shot by the bandits. Later 
their corpses were burned, and then pigs tore apart the rest. In the 
bunker (kryivka), there were seven more people. The bandits ordered 
them out, but no one emerged. They threw in a hand grenade, which 
injured two people. For a while, the bandits remained at the bunker, 
talking amongst themselves: “You see, boys, we have to thoroughly 
check the cellars and bunkers.” After this, they went out onto the road 
and saw our cellar, but for some reason did not do anything. At that 
moment, some kind of senior person [leader] came up to them and 
began to strongly berate them: “Sons of whores, you are only waiting 
for someone else to do your work! Burn and kill! By now everything 
should have been burned. Take a good look in the cellars and caches.” 
He ran up to a window of our house, broke the pane with the butt 
of the rifle, and yelled, “Runaway to Ukraine!” and then torched the 
house. I recognized two of our [Polish] colonists: Tutka and Bzdura. 
They yelled the whole time: “Beat them and burn!” Tutka and Bzdura 
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pointed out Yatsiuk’s hiding place, where they killed fifteen people. 
I heard from our cellar how the bandits killed the people. I heard a six- 
year-old boy begging them to kill him because they had already killed 
his mother. He hollered: “My mother is not alive, and I do not want to 
live.” The scouts for the gang were local. This gang of seven was led by 
two little Polish boys, one was fourteen years old, the other one was 
twelve. I heard that the gang promised to pay these boys well if they 
showed them the hiding places. Both boys were Poles who had been 
living with the Ukrainian farmer Yatsiuk. Their father’s name is Jan 
Bilyk (I do not know the boys’ names). These boys also found Stelmash- 
chuk’s cellar, from where the bandits pulled out nine people and killed 
them. Then they took bundles of straw, pushed them into the cellar 
and set it on fire. There were people still in there, but somehow, they 
managed not to suffocate. Those little Bilyks led the bandits around the 
whole village, showing them the hiding places." 


A petition from the Orthodox Kholm Council to the bishops of 
the world emphasizes the particular style of violence exercised 
by Home Army soldiers in dealing with Orthodox priests: “Upon 
entering an Orthodox community, Polish armed detachments 
would first attack the Orthodox church and burn it. They would 
simultaneously attack the Orthodox clergy, which in the last two 
years alone has accumulated 22 martyrs in its ranks, including 14 
priests and eight cantors, who were violently murdered in various 
ways by the Poles.*” Along with the national prejudice, a religious 
prejudice added to animosities in the Polish-Ukrainian conflict in 
the Kholm Land (a situation reminiscent of Volhynia in 1943). 

Polish operations seemed not to aim at the wholesale annihi- 
lation of Ukrainians but at the creation of conditions that would 
make them abandon these lands as quickly as possible. To that end, 
entire villages were burned, and demonstrative, violent killings 
were perpetrated. These crimes against the Ukrainian population 
were committed by soldiers of the Polish underground as well 
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as by Polish civilians. Events in the Kholm Land in the spring of 
1944, following on the heels of the previous summer in Volhynia, 
showed how violent the conflict could be between Ukrainians and 
Poles, and how easily the participants resorted to war crimes to 
fulfil their personal or political goals. 

At the end of March, the Kholm Land was virtually in ruins. 
In aletter dated April 1, the Ukrainian Central Committee (UCC) 
representative Volodymyr Levytsky described what he saw as 
follows: “Today, large tracts around Hrubeshiv, from the Buh to 
the Huchva Rivers, are merely scorched remains of what just 
recently had been dozens of rich Ukrainian villages and Polish 
colonies. However, it is certainly not yet the end, because a fateful 
and vengefully bloody massacre continues to determine which 
nation these lands will belong to.”% 

And indeed, the conflict did not end in March. 


4 


In the spring of 1944, the anti-Ukrainian attacks in the Kholm Land 
were not sporadic. They were planned as part of the Polish under- 
ground’s operations and their attempt to block the spreading influ- 
ence of the OUN and UPA. The leaders of the Ukrainian indepen- 
dence movement clearly understood that the large-scale so-called 
“Hrubieszów Revolt” was meant to cut off the Kholm Land from 
Galicia and prevent the movement’s expansion. To scuttle these 
intentions and assist the civilian population, UPA detachments 
from Galicia and Volhynia were redeployed to the Kholm Land. 
Companies from the UPA Buh Military District included the 
<Vovky” (Wolves), “Vedmid,” “Halaida,” “Krylachi,” “Mesnyky,” 
“Perebyinis,” “Prolom,” “Tyhry,” and the unit of the commander 
‘Lys.’ The “Ostrizhsky” battalion was sent from Volhynia, and the 
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“Siromantsi” company deployed from the Lysonia UPA Military 
District. The commanders of the Ukrainian insurgents were Stepan 
Novytsky ‘Vadym’, Inspector of the UPA-West Territorial Headquar- 
ters, and Myroslav Onyshkevych ‘Orest’, the future commander of 
the Sian Military District, which included the Kholm Land. The 
violent Polish attacks promoted a mobilization of the local popula- 
tion and resulted in the establishment of the first Kholm Company, 
the “Vovky,” under the command of Marian Lukasevych ‘Yahoda’. 

The arrival of insurgent detachments prompted front line 
battles with the Polish underground and quickly improved the 
situation for the Ukrainians. A Ukrainian underground report 
from the Kholm Land in early April 1944 informed that the 
Ukrainian insurgents had “destroyed over 16 Polish villages and 
colonies, where nearly 1,000 in the Polish population were killed.’ 
The Ukrainian response to the Polish actions was, therefore, no 
less violent than the "Hrubieszów Revolt”. 

In February, the German authorities finally reacted to the large- 
scale anti-Ukrainian attacks by the Polish underground. A special 
military unit was sent into the Kholm Land, which was an ad hoc 
formation of Ukrainian soldiers from the 5th SS Police Regiment. 
Because some of these Ukrainians were connected to victims of 
the “Hrubieszów Revolt”, their participation in these “pacification 
attacks” was even more violent. The Lublin UCC representative 
Levytsky reported about actions of the Volyn Self-defence Legion 
under German command, which moved from Volhynia to Kholm 
Land in the spring of 1944: 

The Polish “people’s national army” marauders received what they 

deserved, in several hundred corpses, because bandits are not taken 

as prisoners of war. I was pleased to hear from our boys about the 


well-deserved justice meted out to the bandits, whose rank and file 
included even children over the age of ten as scouts, ammunition 
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suppliers and couriers. Polish girls had carried guns and fired them 
alongside the men. Naturally, they received special bullets for their 
bloody deeds against our country folk; our boys spared no energy, and 
several of them were able to settle earlier accounts for the murder of 
their relatives. Nor was there any mercy for the Polish civilian popula- 
tion, which had maintained close ties to the bandits, sent its children to 
the forests, supplied the bandits with food, and informed them about 
the movements of our units. To deprive the bands of any future shelter 
or stopovers, the commanding Hauptsturmführer gave orders to raze 
all Polish colonies to the ground on the territories of the attacks. Our 
boys immediately and with gusto carried out this operation to excise 
the Polish cancer, but they had to hide quickly behind embankments, 
due to the exploding munitions in the burning houses.*°° 


Nevertheless, the German intervention was short-lived and 
local. The front was approaching, and the Germans were unwill- 
ing to waste time and effort on “pacification activities.” As a result, 
the same UCC representative in Lublin, Volodymyr Levytsky, was 
to complain later that in Lashchiv rural district: 

The Polish gangs are murdering all of our people, regardless of 

whether the individual is a civic leader or an ordinary harmless Joe. 

In the villages, only very old men and women remain, who will soon 

die anyway. People have scattered in all directions, some to Zamostia, 

others to Kholm [...]. My petitions to the Distrikt [to German authori- 
ties] are met with nodding and head-scratching, intimations that this is 
very regrettable, but nothing more.** 


The main conflict at this time developed between the two 
underground armies, the UPA and the Home Army (AK). The battles 
lasted throughout April and into June. It was extremely important 
for the Poles to break through the south to Lviv, to replenish their 
local forces, which were supposed to reinstate Polish rule before 
the arrival of the front. The Ukrainians strove to prevent this at 
all costs. One of the fiercest clashes occurred in early April near 
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Posadiv, which had been a stronghold of the Polish underground, 
and a large force of nearly 750 Ukrainian insurgents was intent on 
liquidating it. The battle lasted several hours, and afterwards, 
the UPA left the village, having destroyed the manor and confis- 
cating the enemy’s assets. Similar battles destroyed the Polish 
settlements of Teliatyn and Lahivtsi, and part of Steniatyn colony, 
with spoils including weapons, food, clothing and medicines. The 
enemy losses in this area amounted to over 100 fatalities, while the 
UPA losses totalled four fatalities and 13 wounded. 

During April and May, new UPA detachments were deployed in 
the active theatre of war in the Kholm Land, increasing the total 
number of insurgents there to 11 companies. This large concentra- 
tion of armed forces enabled the UPA command to deploy them on 
a wide front, pushing the Poles further west. A Ukrainian under- 
ground report dated May 17, 1944, stated: 


After the attacks by the UPA detachments, the Poles were pushed back 
behind the narrow-gauge Uhniv—Verbkovychi line. The borderline 
between our zone and the Polish zone runs exactly through the follow- 
ing villages: Richytsia, Zymno, then following the line of the Huchva 
River, where Grenzschutz [German Border Guard] are guarding the 
banks. In some areas, the Polish detachments cross the Huchva River. 
Thus, on our side of the Huchva River, in Nabrizh village, about 200 men 
are stationed, and their guerrilla detachments reach all the way to Stare 
Selo. In Turkovychi village, there are about 100 armed Poles. Around 
Honiatychky village, this border turns northwest, in the direction of 
Hdeshyn village. West of this border are the Volksdeutsche, resettled 
from Romania, Serbia, Croatia and other countries. Further north, the 
Polish influence extends to the village of Troshchany, but Polish guerril- 
la detachments also carry out raids in the following villages to the east: 
Zabirtsi, Bohutychi and others. From Troshchany, the line moves to the 
villages of Maidan Velykyi, Novyi Maidan, Ukhani and Voislavychi in 
Kholm County; after that, the borderline becomes unclear.*% 
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Continuing their advance, on May 19, the UPA detachments 
attacked the village of Nabrizh, which served as the main centre 
of the Polish underground east of the Huchva River. Their Galician 
and Volhynian companies both participated in the action and 
totalled over 900 soldiers.” The battle lasted for over four hours 
and resulted in the Polish troops being pushed back over the river, 
which for some time had been the front line. 

In early June, the Polish forces attempted a counterattack. As 
testified by one of the participants, its objectives were the follow- 
ing: (1) To rob as many Ukrainian villages as possible, mainly to 
get food, because of the famine; (2) To eliminate the UPA detach- 
ments by encircling them; (3) To destroy the civilian population 
in the conquered territories while advancing eastward, and to 
destroy all villages along the way.*” The advance was mounted by 
three battalions, totalling a force of approximately 600 to perhaps 
1000 or more Polish soldiers, who moved in three main directions: 
(1) from the Tomaszów side to Hubynok, Dynyska, Richytsia and 
Ulhivok; (2) from Lashchiv to Steniatyn, Posadiv and Riplyn; and 
(3) from Tyshivtsi, Stare Selo and Dibrova. 

An insurgent has described the attack in his report as follows: 
“Behind each well-armed and properly organized battalion, there 
were several hundred civilian Poles, massed with wagons, wires, 
pitchforks and spades, ready to seize the property of murdered 
Ukrainians in the conquered land of the haidamaka rebels.”*"1 
However, the Polish attack was met with strong UPA resistance 
and was defeated. According to the calculations of the Ukrainian 


39 Volodymyr Moroz, “Ukrainsko-polske zbroine protystoiannia na terytorii 
Lvivskoi voiennoi okruhy UPA “Buh” u svitli dokumentiv ukrainskoho pidpillia 
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researcher Volodymyr Moroz, in June 1944 there were thirteen UPA 
companies along the front stretching from Chesaniv to Hrubeshiv. 
If the forces of the self-defence guerrilla detachments are added to 
these figures, then the Ukrainian soldiers numbered nearly 2,000.42 
The battles lasted until July 1944. According to the calculations of 
the Polish historian Grzegorz Motyka, each side sustained about 
3,000-4,000 casualties.* Most of the casualties were civilians. 

It must be said, however, that in the Polish-Ukrainian war, the 
concept of who constituted a “civilian” or non-combatant, that is, 
a non-participant in the armed conflict, was rather problematic. 
Documents from the Kholm Land include information about 
the massive participation of the local Polish population in anti- 
Ukrainian operations. Such documents also contained explana- 
tory protocols as to why Ukrainian peasants burned down a given 
Polish village.“ 


4 


The fierce head-to-head clash between the Ukrainian and Polish 
undergrounds halted with the movement through this area of 
another front, that of the Germans and Soviets. A Ukrainian under- 
ground memo reported: 


The arrival of the Red Army in the Kholm Lands on July 17, 1944 signif- 
icantly weakened the UPA detachments. When the front moved in, 
the pressure of the huge mass of enemy soldiers forced the UPA units 
to disperse. Nevertheless, after a few weeks, the detachments were 
reorganized, albeit in smaller numbers. Immediately upon crossing 
the Buh River, the Red Army soldiers would tell any peasant they met 
that they had come to create an “Independent Poland.” They had no 
idea that the population concentrated along the banks of the Buh River 
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was predominantly Ukrainian. Displaced Poles began returning from 
the Polish heartland to their burned-out homesteads, but most of them 
were Home Army guerrilla detachments sent to create disturbances 
in the Bolshevik rear and to exterminate Ukrainians. For their part, 
SB units carefully monitored civilian movements, killing some of the 
returning Poles and turning others back to Poland. The only Polish 
families remaining were in colonies that had not previously partici- 
pated in anti-Ukrainian attacks. 


Despite the arrival of the front, the conflict was not extin- 
guished. It only became more covert and took advantage of the 
new occupying force to fight the enemy. A Ukrainian underground 
report from October 1944 documented the situation: 


The Poles are continuing their habitual practice of informing and 
provoking. Many of them have joined the militia, and many have 
returned from the west to their old places. They rejoiced when they 
heard the initial news about the establishment of a Polish state, but 
now many of the intelligentsia see that Poland will go the same way as 
the Baltic countries, namely, it will become a Soviet republic. The Poles 
do not like the propaganda against the government-in-exile, but they 
cooperate with the NKVD regardless. In massive roundups, the Poles 
identify nationally minded Ukrainians, who are then arrested by the 
NKVD.*% 


Disillusionment with Soviet realities began to sweep through 
Polish society. The euphoria following the liberation from the 
Nazis and the reconstitution of the state rapidly dissipated, and it 
became clear that no real freedom could be anticipated in this new 
Poland. In time, this atmosphere, which was constantly reinforced 
by communist repression, created a platform for Polish-Ukrainian 
reconciliation. 

Another important factor that affected Polish-Ukrainian 
relations was the implementation of a plan to resettle Poland's 


45 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 2, 1404— 
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Ukrainians, according to the bilateral agreement between Soviet 
Ukraine and the Polish Committee of National Liberation (Polski 
Komitet Wyzwolenia Narodowego, or PKWN). Until the end of 1944, 
the Ukrainian resettlements had remained voluntary. Among those 
who quickly agreed to leave were people from villages that had 
suffered the most from Polish underground attacks in the spring 
of 1944. The historian Oleh Savchuk wrote the following about the 
deportations that occurred in early 1945: 


In the village of Sahryn, Hrubeshiv County, which had been burned by 
the Poles, the remaining 115 Ukrainian families (384 people) expressed 
their “desire” to leave (primarily to the Odesa and Dnipropetrovsk 
oblasts, and several families requested to settle in the Volhynia and 
Rivne oblasts). From the burned village of Modryn in the same county, 
513 residents wished to move to Odesa region (a few families wished 
to relocate to Volhynia). In the same county, in the village of Turkovy- 
chi, which was burned by the Poles, 130 families (484 people) resettled 
mainly in Dnipropetrovsk oblast and partly in the Kherson, Rivne and 
Volyn oblasts.*7 


An OUN report stated: “All attention is focused on the resettle- 
ments, although no one wants to believe that they will take place. 
The Polish Committee of National Liberation has issued appeals 
concerning resettlement, stating that it will be totally voluntary, 
but so far nobody is volunteering.”** However, the following year, 
1945, the Polish government decided to expedite the deportations 
by using military force, which further exacerbated the Polish- 
Ukrainian war. 


407 Oleh Savchuk, Svoi sered svoikh. Deportatsii ukraintsiv z Kholmshchyny 
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Section 2: Volhynia 


The conflict between the two underground armies intensified 
around the beginning of 1944 and, since the Polish underground 
deployed the 27th Volhynian Division of the Home Army, acquired 
the character of regular war. Unfortunately, the suffering of the 
civilian population was no less than it had been before since it was 
being waged over territories populated by both Ukrainians and 
Poles. Each of the underground armies, the UPA and the AK, conduc- 
ted manoeuvres aimed at “acquiring operative terrain,” which 
often involved eliminating foreign nationals who were considered 
a potential threat to the development of their movement. 

In early 1944, a Soviet partisan division commanded by Piotr 
Vershygora began a massive advance on the UPA bases in Svynaryn 
Forest. The insurgents were forced to retreat, and the Polish under- 
ground took over. Ukrainian researcher Ivan Olkhovsky wrote: 

Under the command of ‘Sokół, Jastrząb, ‘Luna,’ and Siwy, battalions 

of the 27th Volhynian Infantry Division of the Home Army, which had 

just been reinforced with Polish policemen from the 107th Schutzmann- 
schaft battalion, carried out their “cleansing attacks” on the villages 
located around the “Svynaryn Sich” in the first days of February. The 

Polish soldiers captured the surrounding villages practically without 

any fighting because there were no UPA soldiers left in them. But that 

did not stop them using fleeing Ukrainian villagers as targets during 

their “military operations.” So, the attack by Polish soldiers resulted 

in 50 dead in Svynaryn, 10 in Mochulky, 14 in Revushky, 9 in Vovchak, 
and 23 in Ossa. After these villages were occupied, the AK fighters also 
raided Oserkiv, where they killed 40 persons and Makovychi where 

47 Ukrainians died.*° 


The Home Army attacks in Volhynia at this time were described 
by a direct participant, Wincenty Romanowski, in his memoirs, 
titled Kainowe dni (Days of Cain): 


49 Olkhovskyi, Kryvava Volyn, kn. 2, 29. 
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New battles heated up around the beginning of 1944 when the Poles 
were ordered to clear out these lands completely in preparation for 
attacks against the Germans. Village after village was conquered in 
battles and skirmishes. According to an order given by Luboń, only 
women, children and the elderly were to be spared, but only their 
lives, not their right of residence. Everyone was forced to flee to terri- 
tories that remained under German control. After the UPA defences 
were broken, the civilian population was given a short time to leave 
their villages. Those who delayed risked losing their lives. They took 
only the bare necessities and buried more valuable household items 
in the ground. The conditions for expulsion were the same as they had 
imposed on Poles only a few months before.*" 


Throughout Volhynia, similar attacks continued in March 1944. 
A Ukrainian underground report for the first part of that year stated: 
“By March 15, over 600 people had fallen in the Verba County at 
the hands of the Poles. The population is truly in a critical state; all 
Ukrainian property has been confiscated by the Polacks [Liakhy], 
and the people stumble around the forests, starving and in rags. 
This has been the situation for two months already.” According 
to Grzegorz Motyka, from January 11 to March 18, 1944, Polish 
soldiers of the 27th Volhynian Home Army Division conducted 16 
large-scale battles with the Ukrainians. He has written: “The opera- 
tions against the UPA should be considered successful. Thanks to 
them, the division expanded its operational base and Polish forces 
were put in place to prevent any surprise Ukrainian attack.”*” 

The “operational base’s expansion” was accompanied by large- 
scale atrocities committed by Polish soldiers against the Ukrainian 
civilian population. This has been documented by both Ukrai- 
nian and Polish undergrounds. A report dated January 31, 1944, 
addressed to the Volhynian representative of the Polish govern- 
ment, stated: 
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What is going on now in rural localities is no different from the barba- 
rity shown by Ukrainian gangs toward the Poles. Organized Polish 
partisan detachments are swooping in on Ukrainian villages, chasing 
out the Ukrainians, seizing their livestock, and burning their villages. 
The Ukrainians who do not manage to flee are shot on the spot without 
exception, apparently, this includes even women and children.*3 


Even though the Polish underground command had issued 
regulations and orders that prohibited killing civilians during 
attacks, especially women and children, they were unsuccess- 
ful at preventing such actions. Like the Ukrainian underground, 
the Polish underground was incapable of completely controlling 
its troops. Feelings of personal outrage, the pain of losing one’s 
kith and kin, and the general atmosphere of mutual hatred often 
incited both Ukrainian and Polish partisans to commit acts that 
could be classified as war crimes. 

One such attack, which took place in the village of Zapillia, was 
described in the book Kryvava Volyn (Bloody Volhynia) by Ivan 
Olkhovsky: 


On March 18, 1944, the village was surrounded by two battalions of 
soldiers of the 27th Volhynian Infantry Division under the command of 
the lieutenants Kazimierz Filipowicz ‘Korda’ and Michał Fiałka Sokół. 
Those residents of Zapillia who had attempted to flee into the forests 
and bogs were shot by the soldiers and chased indoors (mainly into 
the Kysil family’s house) and into the Madrychun family’s barn. In 
the northwestern part of the village, Kozaczok, the Poles were met by 
the village’s self-defence force, and a shootout ensued. The Poles lost 
several soldiers and retreated to the middle of the village; during this 
time, some Zapillians succeeded in leaving their hideouts and fleeing to 
the forest. The attackers understood that the number of people putting 
up resistance was small, and with massive firepower, they drove them 
out of Zapillia and into the forest. After this, they began a crackdown 
on the captured Zapillians and residents from other villages who had 
been hiding there. The Poles raised a flag on a poplar, stood all the 
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men in a line, tied up their hands, let down their pants so they could 
not escape, and supposedly began to investigate who among them 
belonged to the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. The men refused to call 
themselves insurgents, and so were tortured, speared with bayonets. 
In the Kondratiuk (Madrychun) barn, their stomachs were cut open 
and their heads cut off. Those who tried to escape were chased and 
caught or shot on the spot. They played loud music to drown out the 
torture. When the massacre was finished, the attackers set the barn 
on fire with the bodies of those killed and wounded inside, to leave 
no trace. They burned the houses in the village, as well as the local St. 
Nicholas Church, built-in 1763. On that day, nearly 100 peaceful resi- 
dents died, including children, women and the elderly.*"* 


The heated battles between the Polish and Ukrainian under- 
ground in the first three months of 1944 resulted in the clear 
establishment of spheres of influence. According to Ivan Patryliak, 
“While the Poles lost in Rivne, they were able, with the help of the 
Reds, to set up a base of operations in the Volhynian Polissia that 
stretched from the Western Buh River to Styr River and Stokhid 
north of Kovel, and went along the Western Buh from Volodymyr 
Volynskyi to Dorohusk.”*5 

The conflict in Volhynia lasted until the front passed through in 
the spring of 1944. Reports from that time document the extreme 
complexity of the situation. They reflect the activities of the UPA 
and the Polish underground, the German military and administra- 
tion, and the Soviet partisans. In addition, these reports provide 
information about the front’s movement and local alliances made 
by the Poles with the Soviet partisans, Germans, and the Hungarian 
army. The front moved rather slowly through Volhynia, and quite 
often, the Polish-Ukrainian war raged only a short distance away. 

However, the subsequently reinstated Soviet authority 
unleashed repressions and deportations upon both the Ukrainian 
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and the Polish national movements, showing their leaders where 
the greatest danger lay for both nations. In this regard, a Ukrai- 
nian underground document dated May 1944 provides interesting 
information about the changing situation in the field: 


Some Polish partisans who had been part of Kovpak’s [Soviet partisan] 
group did not follow him behind German lines but remained beyond 
the Sluch River in Liudvypil and Berezne counties. This group was in 
active combat with the UPA detachments and the Ukrainian population. 
In early April, they sunk posts with Polish eagles on them along the old 
Polish border. NKVD detachments raided the territory of Liudvypil and 
Berezne counties and destroyed this group. They hung sixteen Poles on 
the border posts. The Bolsheviks mobilized the remaining male Polish 
population to be found here-and-there in the Polish colonies and sent 
them to the Wanda Wasilewska Legion [Polish communist army] in 
Rivne. The rest of the Poles remaining in villages around Liudvypil are 
supportive of the UPA detachments. When moving eastward, the UPA 
detachments stay in these Polish colonies, and the Poles voluntarily 
give them food, keep watch and help them avoid the NKVD.*'$ 


In 1944, the bloody Polish-Ukrainian conflict had come to a halt, 
at least in Volhynia. In other regions, however, it would continue 
for more than three years. 


Section 3: Galicia 


The Ukrainian underground's campaign to take over the forests of 
Galicia, which had commenced in the last months of 1943, conti- 
nued into early 1944. In addition to establishing their hideouts and 
defensive bases in the forests, measures were taken to eliminate 
the Polish presence in the forests and woodlands. Attacks conti- 
nued against individuals and larger concentrations of Poles. An 
underground report stated: “On January 17, 1944, in the evening, 
an attack commenced against the Poles in which 18 persons of 
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Polish nationality were killed, and 18 farms were burned. In the 
burning farm buildings, ammunition and grenades began explod- 
ing. Afterwards, burned automatic weapons and guns were 
found.”*"7 In short, the objective was to destroy armed Polish cells, 
and this had not yet become a large-scale campaign. 

The increasing numbers of Polish victims in late 1943 and early 
1944 is described in a Polish underground document titled “Compi- 
lation of Killings of Polish People by Ukrainians in the Territory of 
Malopolska from 15 Dec. 43 to 20 Feb. 44.” At first, the narrative 
mainly describes the killing of individuals, but later it lists larger 
groups of 5-10 people, and finally, in February 1944, several mass 
killings are documented, with casualties sometimes exceeding 100 
people. In total, the document contains data on approximately 
1,000 Poles killed during this period.** 

The situation in Galicia in the first months of 1944, when the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict had not yet achieved the scale of an 
actual war, allowed the continuation of talks that had been started 
the previous year. Aletter dated January 21, 1944, from the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the OUN’s Provid to the Polish 
government-in-exile noted that an understanding between Poles 
and Ukrainians must be predicated upon each people’s recogni- 
tion of the other’s struggle to liberate itself and install its sovereign 
state on its ethnic territory, under the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination and the Atlantic Charter.“ 

The next round of negotiations began in February 1944 and 
lasted until July. Already in the first signed protocol on February 
10, it seemed that a significant result had been achieved: both 
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sides recognized that “a peaceful resolution of Polish-Ukrainian 
relations is possible only with joint respect for the struggle of both 
nations for state independence, and renunciation of land claims 
by both sides. [...] The issue of the final agreement on borders 
between Ukraine and Poland shall be decided by the governments 
of both nations, the Ukrainian and Polish.”* However, this diplo- 
matic victory did not produce any tangible results. In fact, at that 
very moment, each side was preparing for “conflict resolution by 
force.” The Polish underground in Galicia informed their leaders 
about the futility of the Lviv talks with the OUN, because “the 
Ukrainians are demanding the equal sovereignty of both parties 
and adivision of the land according to uti possidetis (current 
possessor's rights).”*1 

Rather than being quelled, the conflict became even more 
contentious. An OUN report from Lviv in March 1944 mentioned 
the existence of a “Polish-Ukrainian front” in the following terms: 
“Indeed this is no exaggeration. In the reporting period alone, we 
had here something along the lines of a small front. Given the rela- 
tions I described above, the Poles felt that their position was so 
strong that they formally declared war against the Ukrainians.”** 

This escalation provoked an increase in the number and scale 
of anti-Polish attacks in February-March 1944. One of the most 
significant was the UPA’s attack on the village of Hanachiv, which 
had served as a base for the Polish underground. Starting in 
January, Soviet partisans had also moved in—specifically, Lt Boris 
Krutikovs group—with areconnaissance detachment under 
the command of Dmitriy Medvedev. They directed their opera- 
tions not only against the Germans but also against local Ukrai- 
nians. A report at the end of 1943 by the Ukrainian underground 
provided the following information: 
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At the end of December, three young Ukrainians were passing through 
the Polish colonists’ village of Hanachiv near Peremyshliany. They 
were attacked by local Poles and subjected to horrible torture, which 
included having nails driven into their heels during interrogation. 
The Polish bandits delivered them barely alive into the hands of the 
Germans, stating that they are Ukrainian independentist insurgents. 
The Germans shot them.* 


In March 1944, the Poles were reportedly building fortifications 
in the village, and escalating their anti-Ukrainian attacks: 

No Ukrainians dare to walk or drive through Hanachiv because the 

Poles catch them and kill them in the forest. [Ukrainian] residents of 

the village currently hiding in the forest have warned their relatives 


in Stanymyr to be careful because there are 300 Polish partisans in 
Hanachiv, who are planning an advance against Stanymyr.** 


In response, the UPA command decided to attack. The Polish 
author Jerzy Węgierski has described the event in the following 
way: “On the evening of 2 February, at around 21:00 hours, the 
silence was suddenly shattered by rocket fire. With this signal, 
Hanaczów [Ukr: Hanachiv] was attacked from several sides. One 
of the attack groups advanced from the north on the cemetery 
side, another came from the east, and the strongest came from the 
southeast.” The Poles assert that between 300 to 1,000 insurgents 
had participated in the advance. The first figure is more realistic, 
although even this is most likely inflated. The archives of the “Siro- 
mantsi” Company indicate that they took part in the attack, along 
with one platoon of the “Orly” Company, whose ranks together 
amounted to no more than 250 soldiers in total.** The attack lasted 
until midnight and resulted in the UPA capturing part of the village 
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and subsequently retreating. The defenders sustained significant 
casualties, from 58 to 85 persons killed and nearly 100 wounded. 
In the one-month period, Hanachiv was attacked again by the UPA, 
and in May it was completely obliterated by the Germans in retali- 
ation for local AK attacks. 


4 


Meanwhile, the activities of the UPA in March and April provoked 
real panic among the Poles. A Ukrainian underground report 
stated: “The Polish population is terrified by our activity and is 
fleeing en masse from the villages to the towns, spreading the 
news that the Ukrainians want to butcher all Poles. Such infor- 
mation is provoking completely understandable panic, which is 
exacerbated by the fear of reprisals for their numerous betrayals 
and provocations.”*7 Anti-Polish attacks were supplemented with 
a propaganda campaign by the Ukrainian underground, which 
aimed, on the one hand, to justify its actions (in specially published 
leaflets it emphasized that its actions were revenge for the “trai- 
torous actions of the Poles”) and, on the other hand, it wanted to 
create greater publicity so that other Poles would immediately 
leave western Ukrainian territory. 

Numerous Ukrainian and Polish reports from the winter 
and spring of 1944 contain information about a mass westward 
exodus of the Polish population. The leaders of the Polish under- 
ground considered this trend to be extremely threatening, and 
issued aclear order that Poles were not permitted to leave the 
“lands of Eastern Malopolska.” This policy was not supported by 
the local Polish population, and was met with its strong reaction 
as evidenced in areport by the Polish underground territorial 
command: 
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An order that prohibits evacuation can be interpreted only as a despera- 
tion measure. If so many have died, let the rest perish as well. Along- 
side this interpretation of the order by the civilian population, others 
view it as an example of the total impotence of governing circles. In 
my opinion, we should rescue and evacuate those people who have no 
hope for survival and leave those who have the resources to look after 
themselves.** 


Taking into consideration this dominant opinion among the 
Polish people in western Ukraine, local Polish partisans appealed 
to their commanders to immediately revoke the order forbidding 
people from moving and to commence an evacuation.** Instead, 
the Polish underground's leaders issued instructions on establish- 
ing self-defence detachments against the Ukrainians. An order of 
the Lwów Territorial Command of the Home Army dated February 
11, 1944, indicated that the rapid westward movement of the 
front had negated their previous attempts to gradually deploy 
their forces. Therefore, it said, “...we order the Polish population 
to prepare as quickly as possible for combat with the Ukrainians, 
and to set up self-defence detachments.”*" This was followed by 
specific instructions to increase the battle-readiness of these troops 
and to prepare weapons (including scythes and axes), bunkers for 
storage, and evacuation plans in case of a Ukrainian threat. The 
self-defence squads also received a mandate to “... immediately 
counteract any existing or anticipated murders, to inflict instant 
revenge by burning and destroying households, and by destroying 
key Ukrainian leaders.”* 

Later instructions, dated March 13, 1944, went beyond the 
general principles given in regulations issued the previous year. 
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They specified the need to establish special squads aimed at “... 
cleansing the terrain of persons that are guilty of crimes.”** These 
squads were to carry out anti-Ukrainian attacks and, as indicated 
later in this same document, they also intended to show the Ukrai- 
nians that “Eastern Malopolska is not Volhynia.”*" 

Thus, in the spring of 1944, the Polish underground in Galicia 
prepared for a large-scale anti-Ukrainian operation. To that end, 
aleaflet entitled “To the Ukrainian and Orthodox Population” 
announced retribution against the Ukrainians: “You have killed 
Poles, burned their homesteads, and forced the survivors to flee 
westward. Finally, our retaliation has come, and you have brought 
it upon yourselves. Probably, there were innocents among the 
casualties, but we are not to blame.”** The dissemination instruc- 
tions for these leaflets made it clear that the authors intended to 
hinder the return of Ukrainians who had fled under pressure from 
Polish attacks to their former homes: 


District commanders must ensure, by the coordination with other 
district commanders, the effective and timely blockage of ukrainians 
[sic] wishing to return to their old houses. Those who resist are to be 
liquidated. This resolution is aimed at counterbalancing the loss of 
Polish residents in the east, and to defend against the possible incur- 
sion of cutthroats to our rear. Our aim is also to isolate ourselves 
from a people bearing the mark of fratricidal crime, for which they 
will soon face punishment [...]. Ukrainians who remain on our terri- 
tory shall be treated as hostages if killings recur on our lands, or in 
neighbouring lands. Any Poles who facilitate access or gives shelter 
[to Ukrainians] shall, after investigation, be executed alongside 
them.* 
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The following eyewitness testimony from a member of the 
Polish underground described the actions of the Polish partisans 
during the anti-Ukrainian raids: 


In April 1944, when I was assigned as commander of a liquidation 
squad, former Stanisławów (Ukr: Stanislaviv) inspectorate comman- 
der ‘Aga’ gave me the mandate to organize raids on the Ukrainian 
villages. He explained that the front was nearing, and it was likely that 
Western Ukraine would be liberated from the German occupiers. [For 
this reason]...the Home Army should destroy as much of the Ukrainian 
population as possible and therefore facilitate the future reinstate- 
ment of Poland by showing that a Polish majority lived with its 1939 
borders... The raids on Ukrainian villages were conducted according to 
a carefully prepared plan, which included attaching a Polish resident 
from the village to the liquidation squad as a guide. During the night, the 
squad would enter the village, throw grenades through the windows 
into buildings where Ukrainians lived and set fire to the rest. When the 
residents ran out of the burning buildings, the members of the liquida- 
tion squad would shoot them with automatic pistols and rifles.**° 


The activities of the Poles in the spring of 1944 were therefore 
aimed both at fighting with the Ukrainian underground and at 
terrorizing the Ukrainian population in general. They dissemina- 
ted leaflets calling upon people to leave their places of residence 
under threat of death.*’ In short, it is clear that the Polish and 
Ukrainian movements acted in absolute symmetry and applied 
similar methods to their struggle. 

In Ukrainian documents, there is abundant information regard- 
ing the activation of the Polish underground as evidence of its 
preparation for an armed insurrection that was primarily directed 
against Ukrainians. At that time, soldiers of the Home Army had 
also noted that their actions were not often helpful to the Polish 


#6 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 2, 1128. 
437 For further discussion, see the Polish order “Do ukrainskoho naselennia 
Skhidnoi Malopolshchi” (To the Ukrainian population of the Eastern Little Po- 
land) HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 2, ark. 357. 
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population, but on the contrary, they frequently made their situa- 
tion more difficult: 


We have information from Złoczów [Ukr: Zolochiv] that the Polish 
reprisals used in Hlibowicze [Ukr: Hlibovychi] near Świerż [Ukr: 
Svirzh] in Przemyślany [Ukr: Peremyshliany] County, in a village that 
so far had not been involved in any terrorist anti-Polish action, brought 
distressing results: the Polish squad had also mistakenly executed six 
Poles there. In Sokołówka (Ukr: Sokolivka), the same squad provoked 
such a Ukrainian attack against the Poles, that it nearly forced them 
to appeal to the Germans for help. Similarly, the people of Czerepin 
[Ukr: Cherepyn] village, Lviv County, and Łopuszna [Ukr: Lopushna] 
in Bibrka County had not been involved in anti-Polish attacks, but 
a reprisal attack by a Lviv squad resulted in nearly twenty Ukrai- 
nian peasants being shot, and it prompted, according to the prevalent 
opinion here, a wave of killings of Poles in Bibrka County.*% 


% 


The conflict in Galicia, as in other regions caught up in the 1943- 
1944 Polish-Ukrainian war, also drew in other participants. These 
included Soviet partisans, German formations, and even Hunga- 
rian soldiers, a factor that aggravated the situation and led to 
further escalation. 

In Galicia, there was another factor, one that is more difficult 
to assess. This was the 14" Waffen SS Galician Division, which was 
part of the German armed forces and under German command yet 
comprised of Ukrainians. Home Army reports about anti-Polish 
attacks by Ukrainians often mention soldiers of this Division who 
were following German orders. Although the Ukrainian under- 
ground officially distanced itself from this military formation, 
which they regarded as serving foreign interests, they were not 


88 Ziemie Wschodnie. Meldunki tygodniowe Sekcji Wschodniej Departamentu 
Informacji i Prasy Delegatury Rządu RP na Kraj. Kwiecień-lipiec 1944 (Warsaw- 
Pułtusk-Kielce, 2006), 66. 
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above taking advantage of it in the war against the Poles. For 
example, an underground directive dated February 1944 indicated 
the use the SS Division Galicia in fighting Bolshevik partisans and 
Polish gangs on Ukrainian territories.*** Ukrainian underground 
documents show that the Germans often involved men of the 
Division in pacification actions against the Poles, which frequently 
aided the Soviets. A report from the spring of 1944 says: 

On March 4 (or March 6) of 1944, the Ukrainian SS-men destroyed the 

Polish colony of Zavonie, which had been a base and stronghold for 

both Polish and Bolshevik gangs. In these attacks, about 300 people 


were killed, and the village was burned. Large quantities of weapons 
and ammunition were found.*”° 


A Polish report from April 1944 records the destruction by the 
Division’s soldiers of the village Jasienica Polska in Kamianka Stru- 
milova County.“ Polish partisans also reported to their leaders the 
danger of the Division’s soldiers becoming involved in the conflict. 
One such report says: “In Eastern Malopolska the arrival on the 
territory of the SS Division has created the danger of a new wave 
of killings. The mood within its rank and file leaves no doubt on 
this matter. The local population believes the quicker the Soviets 
will advance, the better.”** 

The Polish side was counting heavily on the support of Soviets. 
The Red partisans ever more frequently were converting Polish 
settlements into active bases for their activities. The testimony of 
a Soviet partisan, Vasyl Svyryda, described their attitude to the 
Poles: 


The Red partisans are favourably disposed toward the Poles. The Poles 
welcome them, provide them with exact data and communications 
resources. In return, the Red partisans have forbidden robbery of the 


439 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, ark. 83. 

440 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 4, ark. 43. 

44 Ziemie Wschodnie, 27. 

442 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 238. 
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Poles. Commonly, when the Red scouts enter a village, the first thing 
they do is go to the Poles, who give them precise information about the 
village, Ukrainian partisans, organizational details [of OUN] and the 
Germans. In Polish villages, they do not disarm the Poles, but instead, 
give them weapons. Svyryda asserts that in Vitsyn village, their 
commander left the Poles four automatic rifles (with 500 cartridges 
for each), one rifle and four grenades. The Poles in the village tried 
to persuade the Reds to help them destroy the village of Remezivtsi, 
where there were a lot of Ukrainian partisans.” 


The cooperation of the Polish underground and Home Army 
with the Soviet partisans increased in the spring of 1944. AUPA 
report for March gave the following information: 


The Polish population and the Polish underground are communicat- 
ing with the Bolshevik gangs, and with their help are trying to destroy 
Ukrainian villages. On March 13, Polish guerrilla soldiers took some 
Bolsheviks into the village of Horpyna and confiscated our peasants’ 
food storages. Afterwards, they attacked the house of the village OUN 
leader [stanychnyi] and tried to kill him but he managed to flee. The 
Poles held an anti-Ukrainian public meeting in Jasienica Polska village 
and invited representatives of Bolshevik gangs. The Poles complained 
to the Bolshevik bandits that Ukrainians from the village of Yaseny- 
tsia Ruska had burned the Polish village of Berbeki. After the meeting, 
the Poles led the Bolsheviks to the village of Yasenytsia Ruska and told 
them which houses of the Ukrainian intelligentsia they should rob.“ 


One leader of the Polish underground, Adam Ostrowski, 
explained the increased cooperation as the result of direct 
orders from the Home Army commander in the Lviv region, Col. 
Wladyslaw Filipkowski: 

In March 1944, the Red Army drove the Germans out of Tarnopol (Ukr: 

Ternopil), and we began receiving information from there that the 


Soviet government was repressing Ukrainian nationalists, and that 
Poles were not being subjected to the same repressions. Filipkowski 


4 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 52, ark. 69. 
444 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 83, ark. 259. 
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radically changed his position on the Soviets and even gave a directive 
to his area of operations that Polish Home Army detachments were to 
cooperate fully with Soviet partisan troops.“ 


The Polish underground frequently used anti-Ukrainian provo- 
cations to incite Soviet repressions not only against members of 
the OUN and UPA but also against Ukrainian civilians. One such 
instance, which took place on March 28, 1944, in the village of Hory 
Stryikovetski, is described in criminal archive file No. 16367 in the 
State Archive of the SBU. The resolution to close the file contains 
the following: 


On March 28, 1944, near the front line, based on biased informa- 
tion from some of the Polish population of Hory Stryikovetski village 
concerning the involvement of Ukrainian village men in the OUN, and 
without any legal basis or documentation, one of the Soviet military 
units shot 29 citizens of Hory Stryikovetski village and the surrounding 
hamlets. An eyewitness named YeV. Nahai described the reasons and 
course of events in this attacks as follows: Ignacy Brylski, Stach Robak 
and Krzyzanowski, residents of Polish nationality, gave the command- 
ers of one of the front-line Soviet Army unit’s slanderous informa- 
tion alleging that Ukrainian men from Hora Stryikovetska were OUN 
sympathizers and had refused to serve in the Soviet Army and that in 
the event of combat activities, they might take the side of the Germans. 
On March 28, soldiers from an unidentified unit first gathered all the 
young men of the village, then released those of Polish nationality, and 
after that, they shot the remaining Ukrainian men behind the village.** 


Often the cooperation between Polish and Soviet forces only 
aggravated the conflict with Ukrainians, subjecting Polish villages 
to attacks by Ukrainian insurgents. According to Ostrowski, the 
abovementioned UPA attacks on the village of Hanachiv prompted 
heated discussions among members of the Polish underground 
about the advisability of continuing cooperation with the Reds. 


4 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 75159 fp. ark. 123. 
446 HDASBU, F. 16, spr. 16367, ark. 152-54. 
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Some of the field commanders demanded that Filipkowski discon- 
tinue it, but he did not change his mind.’ 

There is a mass of data in Ukrainian underground documents 
that details Polish cooperation with Soviet partisans or invading 
armies. Similar materials also describe Polish partisans coope- 
rating with Hungarian troops. As noted by a member of a Polish 
detachment, “... an agreement reached between Home Army 
representatives and the Hungarians resulted in AK killing squads 
being granted the right to carry out unlimited gang attacks on 
Ukrainian villages. After these negotiations, attacks on Ukrainian 
villages included direct participation by Hungarian soldiers, who 
joined the Home Army soldiers in robbing Ukrainians.”“* 

The tragic nature of the Polish-Ukrainian war is particularly 
well illuminated by events in the village of Huta Pieniacka, 
where practically all factors in the conflict came to intersect: “On 
24 Feb[ruary 19]44, the Ukrainian SS razed the village of Huta 
Pieniacka, which had been a centre of Polish banditry. All of the 
men were shot, and the women were decimated.”“*? This terse 
description occurs in a report from the Ukrainian underground 
on this tragedy. The village had been previously mentioned in OUN 
documents—specifically in connection with a large group of Soviet 
partisans (nearly 600 persons, including the abovementioned Vasyl 
Svyryda) who were on the move nearby. This detachment added 
local Poles from Huta Pieniacka to its ranks, and then commenced 
intensive activity, attacking Ukrainian villages in the area.*° 
However, the direct motivation for the attack on Huta Pieniacka 
was the killing of several German soldiers by Soviet partisans. 
The partisans withdrew, and the Germans carried out their repri- 
sals by using Ukrainian soldiers from their SS-Police regiment. 


47 HDASBU, F. 6, spr. 75159 fp, ark. 123. 

“8 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 2, 1130. 
449 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 4, ark. 43. 

450 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 52, ark. 168. 
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According to various data gathered by historians, between 700 
and 1,200 Poles were killed.*! The large number of casualties 
was due to not only the village's residents being killed, but Poles 
from surrounding hamlets also being killed, who were shelter- 
ing in Huta Pienacka because it was a fortified centre. According 
to the NKVD investigation, not only did members of the SS-Police 
Regiment take part in the action, but also possibly members of 
self-defence squads from surrounding Ukrainian villages along 
with an insurgent detachment from Volhynia.** Information on 
this case (as in most of the criminal cases) is rather ambiguous 
and inconsistent. The people interrogated in the protocols first 
testified that Ukrainian insurgents and local self-defence units 
had participated in the attack, but later one of them retracted 
his testimony, saying that it had been extracted by force and was 
therefore untrue. 

Judging from the Ukrainian underground’s reports from this 
area, the abovementioned Ukrainian insurgent unit was a UPA 
battalion under the command of Maksym ‘Max’ Skorupsky, which 
had arrived there from Volhynia as it manoeuvred to escape the 
front. In this new terrain, the insurgents began unauthorized anti- 
Polish attacks. A Ukrainian underground report stated: 

This battalion was attacking Polish villages. The Germans had provided 

four small cannons and a small tank at their disposal. In this operation, 

the battalion made a tactical error [popovnyv netakt]. They shot 300 

Polish men, and women too. Next, our people advanced on a monas- 

tery in Pidkamin where there were 150 Poles killed; however, 700 

Poles from Volhynia had escaped in the night. Before the operation, 

the Germans wanted to put planes and two hundred Germans at our 

disposal, but the battalion commander declined.*? 


451 [Editor’s note:] In the village, 354 names are written on the monument 
erected by the Poles after war. 

452, HDASBU, F. 5, spr. 67796. 

3 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 61, ark. 97. 
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Both Polish and Ukrainian researchers have focused on the fact 
that soldiers of the battalion cooperated with Germans and were 
used by them in the clash with Poles. However, they ignore the fact 
that in the document, the anti-Polish attack by ‘Max’ was reported 
as anerror [netakt] and aviolation of the organization’s main 
political line. According to Volodymyr Moroz, a Ukrainian histo- 
rian, these unauthorized actions by Skorupsky, and his unsanc- 
tioned contact with Germans led to his removal from the batta- 
lion’s command in early May 1944 and his recall to turn up for the 
investigation by the OUN Security Service. He refused to comply 
and deserted through Lviv to the West.** 

There is another similar case, this time involving insurgent 
commander, Mykola Oliinyk ‘Orel’, Documents concerning his 
cooperation with the Germans in conducting anti-Polish attacks 
are well-known and have been used to prove that Ukrainian under- 
ground leaders had close contacts with the [German] occupation 
forces and used them in fighting the Poles. However, they fail to 
point out that ‘Orel’ Oliinyk was given the death sentence, which 
was carried out in the presence of his company on April 15, 1944. 

The “Protocol of the Activities of ‘Orel’ and the Execution of the 
Death Sentence,” written by ‘Orel’s’ direct organizational superior, 
Mykola Hoshovsky, provides ahistory of the activities of the 
commander, his anti-Polish actions, and the reason for his death 
sentence. It states: 


At the end of February 1944, I sent ‘Orel’ with a detachment of 60 men 
into Kamianets territory to conduct a training course, and then to carry 


454° Volodymyr Moroz, Ukrainsko-polske zbroine protystoiannia. This suppo- 
sition is confirmed in the documentation. In 1945, during negotiations with 
representatives of the Soviet government about the collaboration of ‘Max’ with 
the Germans, Yakiv Busel, as a member of the OUN’s Provid, said that the col- 
laboration was unauthorized and that he would be shot. Skorupsky avoided 
this fate by escaping. See HDASBU, F. 65, spr. S-9079, t. 61, ark. 191. 

455 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 2, 1098- 
1102. 
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out certain assignments of aclearly defined nature, which did not, 
however, have anything to do with actions against Germans or Poles. 


However, ‘Orel’ quickly deviated from his received orders and 
began anti-Polish attacks. The protocol continues: 

Already on the way to the designated place, he created a fine mess, 

liquidating without anyone’s knowledge or authority the Polish hamlet 

of Khalupki. For the extermination of Khalupki, ‘Orel’ was supposed 


to be tried, but unforeseen circumstances forced this matter to be set 
aside. 


By March 1944, the Polish underground had intensified its activi- 
ties in this area and conducted several attacks on Ukrainian villa- 
ges.*’ That is why the anti-Polish attacks of ‘Orel’ rapidly increased 
his popularity among local Ukrainians and attracted the attention 
of the German command. Consequently, negotiations took place 
with a local German civil administrator, Kreishauptmann Nóring, 
which resulted in ‘Orel’ being provided with German assistance. 
Having been assured of their support, on April 2 he issued a leaflet 
to the Poles with a call to leave Ukrainian lands. The text of the 
leaflet and information about the reaction to it was found among 
the documents of the Polish underground, including the follow- 
ing: “This challenge terrified the Poles, and many families began to 
leave their homes.”*3 ‘Orel’s’ actions were supported by the OUN's 
leadership in the local district, which issued an order to conduct an 
anti-Polish attack. However, this initiative was not coordinated 
with higher organizational leadership. The document condemn- 
ing the company leader in this matter states: “On his initiative, 
‘Orel’ issued a leaflet addressed to the Poles, in which he ordered 
the Polish population to leave the terrain in which his detachment 
was operating, and threatened to punish with death anyone who 


456 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 11, od. zb. 14, ark. 20-22. 
457 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 3, ark. 42-68. 

458 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 2, 203. 
49 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3836, op. 1, spr. 13, ark. 3. 
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disobeyed.” This step and his unsanctioned cooperation with the 
Germans decided the fate of commander ‘Orel’. The man who 
executed the sentence, Mykola Hoshovsky, reported the following: 


The day arrived, April 15, 1944. The company was arrayed for inspec- 
tion. Then I stepped forward and declared that for 1) failure to carry 
out the concise orders of his superior; 2) insubordination to the 
OUN and the Provid (Leadership); 3) anarchic conduct regarding 
the Org[anization] and his superior; 4) revealing secrets concerning 
persons and terrain; 5) deviating from the OUN’s unsullied path of 
struggle, and that of the entire Ukrainian people for a Ukrainian Sove- 
reign United State, a struggle that has been sanctified by the blood of 
thousands of national heroes, ‘Orel’ will face the death penalty! The 
sentence was carried out that very minute with three revolver bullets. 
The company stood at attention and accepted it impassively.*° 


4 


A fierce battle between the Polish and Ukrainian underground 
movements continued in Galicia until May 1944. While leaflets 
were issued in various regions by both sides declaring that either 
Ukrainians or Poles should immediately leave, these were simply 
an element of psychological warfare and intimidation. Neither the 
Ukrainian nor the Polish underground initiated any large-scale 
actions specifically aimed at removing populations. However, the 
anti-Polish activities of the OUN during this period did spill over, 
specifically, into active work by the Security Service in identifying 
and liquidating the cells of Polish organizations. SB protocols show 
that certain individuals were suspected of cooperating with the 
Polish resistance movement, particularly those who had played 


460 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 11, od. zb. 14, ark. 22-23. The two commanders mentioned 
above were not the only ones punished for disobeying orders with respect to the 
Polish population. In the following year, 1945, batallion commander Petro Kham- 
chuk ‘Bystry’ was denied promotion and decorations for “non-political anti-Polish 
actions.” See HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 62, ark. 85-zv, Nakaz UPA-Zakhid, no. 17. 
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an active role in the Polish national movement and community 
organizations during the interwar period and who had expressed 
anti-Ukrainian attitudes. The UPA’s squads carried out attacks 
on villages that harboured Polish underground cells. One of the 
largest such actions at this time was aimed at the village of Ostrów 
on March 31, 1944.46 

Despite the comparatively moderate intensity of events in the 
Polish-Ukrainian conflict in Galicia in the first months of 1944, the 
number of casualties was rather high. AHome Army document 
from April 5 indicates that to that date, 5,000 Poles had been 
killed, with the largest losses occurring in the counties of Rohatyn, 
Pidhaitsi, Berezhany, and Peremyshliany.** A summary report 
by the OUN on the war in 1944 provides approximately the same 
figure for Polish casualties between January and June.** 

At this time, the war began to further intensify. In a report for 
April-May 1944, the Polish Ministry of Internal Affairs cited 10,000 
Poles killed and noted: “Given the killings perpetrated by Ukrai- 
nian gangs, the situation in Eastern Malopolska has become even 
more tragic in the last four months, and by April it was absolutely 
identical to what happened in the summer of 1943 in Volhynia.”4* 

The insurgent reports reflect the reaction of the general Ukrai- 
nian population to its anti-Polish actions. One such document 
describing the attitudes of Ukrainians in Lviv in April 1944 stated: 
“The Anti-Polish attacks are evaluated and viewed positively by 
the masses, although the intelligentsia does not want to sign off 
on them. However, this does not stem from humane feelings, but 
rather from a fear of being held responsible.”** 


461 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 372, t. 48, ark. 223-42. 

«62 Armia Krajowa w dokumentach, vol. 3, 397. 

463 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 4, ark. 43-89. 

464 ATSDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Sprawozdanie sy- 
tuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, Kwiecień-maj, 1944, no. 15/44, 22. 

465 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 74, ark. 25. 
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Ultimately, the further escalation of the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict, another failed negotiation process, and the rapid 
approach of the front persuaded leaders of the Ukrainian under- 
ground to adopt the radical decision to remove the Polish popula- 
tion from Ukrainian territories. Yet another factor that influenced 
this decision was the information that on April 5, 1944, the Polish 
government-in-exile under Stanisław Mikołajczyk published 
a memorandum of cooperation between the Polish underground 
forces in Poland and the Red Army.** The instructions of the OUN’s 
Homeland Executive dated May 5, 1944, stated: 

Given the official position of the Polish government concerning coope- 

ration with the Soviets, it is necessary to remove the Poles from our 

lands. We request this to be interpreted as follows: give the Polish popu- 
lation orders to move within a few days to indigenous [Korinni] Polish 
lands. If they fail to do so, send guerrilla detachments to liquidate the 
men and burn houses and (confiscate) property. Again, we point out, 
particularly that the Poles are to be strongly urged to abandon the 
territory, and only liquidated afterwards, not the other way around.* 


These instructions regulated the large-scale anti-Polish attacks 
that began in May 1944. The objective was to remove the Polish 
population through deportation. To intensify the situation and 
accelerate the removals, the insurgents were permitted to liqui- 
date the men in places where the residents refused to move. This 
was not, however, an order to annihilate. Overall, the instructions 
of May 1944 mainly echo the resolutions of the military confere- 
nce in late 1942. However, nowhere in this document or in any 
other instructions from 1944 are any references made to 1942, 
which raises the question of the relevance of the resolutions of the 
military conference held two years earlier. 

The campaign to deport the Poles in the spring of 1944 was 
accompanied not only by ultimatums to immediately leave 


466 Litopys UPA, vol. 24, Ideia i Chyn (Iges 1 Yun), 7 (1944), 303. 
467 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 2, spr. 3, ark. 53. 
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Ukrainian lands but also by aspecial propaganda leaflet dated 
June 12, 1944, which was entitled “To the Polish Population in 
Western Ukrainian Lands.” The leaflet emphasized that Ukrainians 
were fighting to establish a rule on indigenous Ukrainian territo- 
ries rather than encroaching on indigenous Polish territories: 
In the name of historical truth, we remind you that in the indigenous 
[korinnykh] Polish territory, not a single Polish village has been burned 
by Ukrainian hands, and not a single innocent Pole has fallen victim. 
You rejected the hand that the Ukrainian people stretched out to you. 
Your payment for hospitality on Ukrainian lands was the brutal murder 
of hundreds and thousands of peaceful Ukrainian civilians, and the 
burning of hundreds of villages. Do not wonder now if the anger and 
outrage of the Ukrainian people are unrestrained. You deprived your- 
selves of the right to hospitality on Ukrainian land, and you must now 
leave this land! The Ukrainian people have enough strength remain- 
ing to tame your brashness and rage, and to drive you all beyond the 
borders of our ancestral [spokonvichnyi] land.** 


The Polish underground responded to the Ukrainian campaign 
of ultimatums with similar intimidation tactics. Leaflets were 
distributed in many places throughout Galicia with the demand 
that Ukrainians immediately leave the territories, under threat 
of death. A leaflet dated May 16, 1944, stated: “Ukrainians! The 
murders and attacks criminally perpetrated by your hands on the 
peaceful Polish population have made our cohabitation impos- 
sible and force us to respond. I hereby order the Ukrainian popu- 
lation to abandon within 48 hours the places populated by Poles. 
Failure to comply will be punished by death. [Signed] ‘Jarema’, 
Commander of Revenge Squads.”** 

Nevertheless, most of the initiatives at that time came from the 
Ukrainian side. Information from various regions of Galicia can be 
found in reports of the Ukrainian underground: 


468 DALO, F. R-32, op. 3, spr. 34, ark. 1. 


49 Do ludności ukraińskiej na terenie Małopolski Wschodniej!, Mykola Lebed 
Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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Following the Organization’s orders, the Polish population is aban- 
doning villages in the entire Rava County. A smaller quantity of Poles 
remains in the towns: Rava, Zhovkva, Nemyriv, Liubachiv. Most are 
moving to Yaroslav and further west. Those who do not want to leave 
our land voluntarily are destroyed by our detachments. Polish villages 
that were active in the Polish movement have been burned, such as 
Richky and Kovyny. In mixed villages, only some of the houses were 
burned, and many of their holdings have remained in the hands of 
Ukrainian peasants.*” 


There is similar data available from the Zolochiv region: 


Currently, anti-Polish actions are taking place throughout the area in 
the form of ultimatums obliging Poles to leave ZUZ [Western Ukrai- 
nian Lands] by acertain deadline. These ultimatums were issued 
even though there were soldiers stationed in the villages. They caused 
a great deal of panic among the Poles and they began a mass exodus 
westward. 


The reports of the Polish underground paint a similar picture: 


We are being informed from many areas that Polish settlements are 
being threatened and told to move west, repeatedly, every few days. 
Thus, the emigration is still occurring on a mass scale. The abandoned, 
orphaned Polish buildings are immediately burned and destroyed by 
the Ukrainians, to leave no trace of the Poles in their villages. Even 
holdings located so close to Ukrainian building as to pose a fire hazard 
if burned are assiduously taken apart.*” 


A report by the Home Army command in the Lviv region dated 
May 11 also stated: “The Ukrainian sector continues to show a signifi- 
cant increase in killings. As a rule, these days they are preceded by 
orders in Ukrainian to leave.”*”To quell the panic and halt the mass 
exodus, the Polish underground increased its attacks on Ukrainians. 
Often, they were unequivocally symmetrical to the actions taken by 
the Ukrainian insurgents. A Polish commander reported: 


470 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 59-60. 


41 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 224-25. 
42 Poliaky i ukraintsi mizh dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy, subvol. 2, 1070. 
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To oppose the orders to leave our lands used by the Ukrainians against 
the Polish population, I have ordered that leaflets be disseminated in 
the Ukrainian villages and in places where there is a mixed population, 
ordering ukrainians [sic] to leave these territories within 48 hours, 
under threat of death. To convince the ukrainians [sic] that this is not 
an idle threat, three houses were burned in Barszczowice (Ukr: Borsh- 
chovychi). The result was positive: Ukrainians began leaving. I did the 
same in the suburbs, in Kleparów, Hotosko, Zamarstynów, Zboiskach 
(Ukr: Klepariv, Holosko, Zamarstyniv, Zboishchi).*3 


By the end of May, based on the information it received from 
the Polish underground, the Ministry of Internal Affairs informed 
the Polish government in London that the number of Poles in 
Galicia had dropped significantly: 


Żółkiew (Ukr: Zhovkva) County: in the county, only remnants of 
the Polish population remain. From Żółkiew proper, 90 per cent of 
the intelligentsia has left, and overall, the Polish population there, 
comprised mainly of refugees from the environs, numbers only 
around 1,000. There are practically no Poles in the county at all... 
Rawa [Ruska] County (Ukr: Rava-[Rus'ka]): The Poles have completely 
quit the county. The Polish Welfare Committee, the priests and intel- 
ligentsia have left the town of Rava Ruska itself, with only 200 of 
the local poor remaining. Jaworów [Ukr: Yavoriv] County: a handful 
of Poles remain only in the town itself. Radziechów [Ukr: Radekhiv] 
County: paltry numbers still remain in Radziechów, Toporów, Łopatyn, 
Stojanów (Ukr: Radekhiv, Toporiv, Lopatyn, Stoyaniv).*” 


Analogous information exists regarding the counties of Sokal, 
Kamianka, Brody, Peremyshliany, Zolochiv, Bibrka, Stryi, Berezha- 
ny, and Pidhaitsi. 

Naturally, the Ukrainian attacks were not the only reason 
prompting the Poles to leave Galicia. The desire to flee ahead of 


43 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 6, ark. 156. 

474 ATsDVR, F. 30, K. 10, Ministerstwo Spraw Wewnętrznych. Wydział Społecz- 
ny. Sprawozdanie sytuacyjne z Ziem Wschodnich, no. 15/44, Kwiecień-maj 
1944, London, 1994, 51. 
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the advancing Soviet Army also played a role. Whatever the moti- 
vation, the situation became catastrophic for the Polish under- 
ground, because it removed the possibility of mounting any resis- 
tance against the Ukrainians, let alone the Soviet government. 

As early as the end of May, when fierce armed clashes were 
occurring between the two underground movements that again 
resulted in massive losses of civilians on both sides, an attempt 
was made to halt any further escalation. The Poles, as the party that 
had seemingly been hit hardest in this conflict, brought forward 
a proposal for a truce. It was accepted, although the protocols of 
the talks demonstrate that both sides felt it necessary to empha- 
size that taking steps toward a truce did not indicate weakness on 
their part but was rather a manifestation of goodwill in avoiding 
future unnecessary conflict.” However, by that time, the scale 
of the conflict had become so large that there no such possibility 
existed for quickly halting the struggle. This problem was exacer- 
bated by the approaching front, which created further havoc in 
the ranks of both underground movements and, most importantly, 
again raised the question of what the disposition of the western 
Ukrainian lands would be after the war’s end. 

The last negotiations attended by authorized Ukrainian and 
Polish leaders took place in late June 1944. Their conclusion bore 
a symbolic character, as the following significant fragment from 
the negotiation protocols reveals: 

Polish representative: For the sake of openness, Iam informing you 

that we are preparing a retaliatory attack in the nearest future. We 

cannot fail to react to the mass killing of Poles, or else we would 
compromise ourselves before our people. 

Ukrainian representative: Where is your attack aimed? 


Polish representative: At the emigrants who are today streaming into 
Poland. 


475 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 377. 
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Ukrainian representative: In that case, you will be retaliating against 
the wrong target. And your reasoning is wholly incorrect, because 
the emigrants are not coming to you with assertions that Krakow 
or Warsaw are “ancient Ukrainian lands.” So, what is the purpose? 
Revenge? 


Polish representative: We have not yet begun the action.*” 


According to the information given by the OUN Provid’s head 
for foreign relations, Mykola Lebed, at the Great Congress of 
the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council (Ukrainska Holovna 
Vyzvolna Rada, or UHVR*”) in July 1944, eight talks had been 
held with the Poles since August of the previous year.’ After the 
summer of 1944, talks between representatives of both under- 
ground movements continued throughout 1945-1946 in Zaker- 
zonnia, but were only local in character by then. Therefore, the 
actual war between the Ukrainians and Poles lasted until the front 
passed through. 


4 


During the anti-Polish attacks, soldiers occasionally crossed the 
regulatory lines drawn for them by the leaders of the Ukrainian 
underground. Therefore, additional instructions were issued that 
further specified the prohibitions: 


It is forbidden: 
(a) to kill women, children, or the elderly; 


478 Litopys UPA, 385. 

471 [Editor’s Note:] The UHVR - Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council (Ukrain- 
ska Holovna Vyzvolna Rada) — a political body formed toward the end of the 
WWII by active participants of the Ukrainian liberation movement to provide 
a broader political leadership for Ukrainian independentist forces. The coun- 
cil’s organizers hoped to establish a broader political, social, and territorial 
base for armed resistance to both the German and the Soviet occupations and 
sought to attract support from outside of the nationalistic movement. 

478 Litopys UPA, 486. 
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(b) to kill families that have intermarried with Ukrainians; 
(c) to kill persons who are not pro-Polish and are essentially Ukrainian 
Roman Catholics. 


It is necessary: 

(a) to liquidate strong and active Polish units; 

(b) to hit the Polish elite; 

(c) to confiscate during an action weapons, ammunition and assets 
(cattle and other livestock, grain and especially footwear and clothing).*” 


The anti-Polish actions were regulated by the orders of 
UPA-West commander Vasyl Sydor ‘Shelest’. First, the insurgents 
were instructed to destroy the enemy’s military might, then to 
take measures against informers and activists of the Polish under- 
ground, and in the next stage to mount retaliatory attacks. As 
in the abovementioned document, the unacceptability of killing 
women and children was emphasized.* 

On June 27, 1944, the OUN’s territorial leader in Western Ukrai- 
nian Lands, Roman Kravchuk, stated: “The actions must take place 
according to plan. Above all, a special leaflet must be issued to 
the Poles, demanding their departure from our lands, indicating 
a deadline (three to ten days). After that, monitor the entire area, 
at various points, in such a way that the action encompasses the 
entire region.”*! 

On one hand, the abundance of regulatory documents testifies 
to the efforts of Ukrainian underground leaders to prevent unau- 
thorized anti-Polish actions and attacks, so as not to escalate to the 
chaotic and violent situation that had evolved in Volhynia during 
the previous year. On the other hand, the constant repetition ofthe 
unacceptability of killing women and children strongly suggests 
that these prohibitive orders were being violated. 


48. TsDAVOVUU, F. 3836, op. 1, spr. 14, ark. 44. 

480 Tliushyn, Ukrainska povstanska armiia, 292. 

481 HDASBU, F. 65, spr. 7447 (the case of R. M. Kravchuk), t. 1., ch. 3, ark. 10 
(envelope). 
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Large-scale attacks against hostile population were being 
conducted in June 1944 not only by detachments of the UPA but 
also by groups in the Polish underground. A Ukrainian report 
reveals details about one of these attacks, directed against the 
village of Sholomyya near Lviv: 


On June 10-11 [19]44, at 24:00 hours, Poles from Stare Selo, Davydiv and 
Honchari surrounded the village and began a destructive attack, which 
they had been preparing for several days. Beginning shooting from 
two sides, the detachments broke through to the centre of the village. 
Besides tracer bullets from guns, they began throwing incendiary 
grenades, and sprinkling flammable powder on the thatched roofs. 
The village caught fire from the southern and western sides and was 
accessible only from the eastern side. About 500 men took part in the 
attacks, along with 7 commanders, who kept in communication with 
each other via a messenger on horseback. They also had with them 
a “sanitary” detachment served by women that threw itself fervidly 
into pillaging afterwards. Many empty wagons had been brought, 
designated for booty. The attackers had white armbands. Around two 
o'clock (in the morning), a small UPA detachment showed up to help 
the village, and the attackers quickly fled. The bandits were armed 
with machine guns, automatic pistols, rifles and grenade launchers.* 


In contrast, this is how the same event was described by Polish 
partisans: 


Liquidation of a nest of killers. On the 11th of this month, a reprisal 
detachment of about 120 persons liquidated the central cell ofa band of 
cutthroats in Sholomyya. They burned 55 households and took 2 light 
machine guns and 70 rifles. 96 rebels were killed. In retaliation for 
the destruction of Polish property, 127 heads of livestock were slaugh- 
tered. Our detachment sustained no losses. Dawidów was cleansed, 
and the Ukrainian families from Dawidów were given orders to leave 
the place. At the same time, to secure the terrain, the same orders were 
issued to several Polish hooligans.*** 


482 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 126, ark. 86. 
483 Słowo Polskie, June 18, 1944, 6. Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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In the summer of 1944, a wave of clashes engulfed the Sian 
Region (Nadsiannia), which had been relatively calm until then. 
One reason for the clashes was the arrival of refugees, Poles and 
Ukrainians, escaping west before the advancing front. In June, 
a threatening leaflet signed by the “Leaders of the Underground 
Struggle” was distributed among the Ukrainians of Sianik County. 
It stated: 


As part of our reprisal attacks against the barbaric hordes of Ukrai- 
nian armies that are deporting Poles from Eastern Territories, we 
demand that you leave the Sanok lands. The Polish people consider 
you to be traitors to the fatherland because you continued serving 
German barbarity even while our people struggled heroically against 
the savage invader. We do not call upon you to turn from the path of 
traitors but condemn you to death in the name of the Polish nation. 
You will not be able to avoid this just punishment.*** 


4 


During the summer of 1944, the Polish-Ukrainian war escalated 
particularly in Lviv and the surrounding area. In the context of 
Operation Tempest (Operacja Burza), the Polish underground 
looked at conquering the city as a way of demonstrating to the 
world, and especially to the USSR, the strength of their forces. They 
also wanted to strengthen their position in the debate concern- 
ing the eastern border of the reconstituted Polish Republic. The 
main German forces were focused on the front lines of the war 
against the Red Army. Having grasped the futility of a drawn-out 
defence, they were preparing to retreat. As a result, the Ukrainian 
underground became the most important factor standing in the 
way of the Poles to accomplish their plans. To weaken Ukrainians 
before the moment of the final conflict, the Home Army command 


484 Do zbiegów i mieszkańców narodowości Ukraińskiej na Ziemi Sanockiej, 
Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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attempted to provoke anti-Ukrainian attacks by the Germans. To 
that end, Polish orders regarding the implementation of Operation 
Tempest emphasized that in the first stage, anti-German sabotage 
actions should be conducted only on Ukrainian terrain.** In the 
second stage, during the actual takeover of Lviv, the following 
order was given concerning Ukrainians: 
Any demonstrations by the Ukrainians inside the city shall be quashed 
at inception by surrounding the most significant sites, closure of Ukrai- 
nian districts, and possible elimination of their forces. Against possible 
external actions by Ukrainians, the defence shall be carried out by the 
East, West, and South partisan detachments, and by self-defence units, 


as well as by blocking the city exits, especially in the northern and 
eastern districts.“ 


According to another instruction regarding the implementation 
of Operation Tempest, the commanders of Home Army detach- 
ments were to “ensure that no excesses are committed against the 
ukrainians [sic]. Ukrainians that demonstrate against us shall be 
caught and handed over to the Soviets.”**’ The Polish command 
was afraid of losing control over the situation if the Poles were 
to carry out unauthorized mass attacks against Ukrainians, which 
the Soviet government could then turn to its political advantage by 
playing the role of their defender. 

The anti-Ukrainian action in Lviv was accompanied by extreme- 
ly chauvinistic propaganda. A special leaflet addressed to the Home 
Army stated: 

Soldiers, you are going to punish!!! Not the enemy, but rebels. Not the 

enemy soldier, but bandits [...]. For appalling crimes that the world 


has not seen in entire centuries, the punishment shall be meted out 
by You, Soldiers of the Polish Underground. The punishment shall 


485 For these instruction among other AK documents in the archive, see HDASBU, 
F. 1, op. 42, spr. 6, ark. 35. 

486 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 6, ark. 35. 

487 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 6, ark. 252. 
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match the harshness of the crimes. The Ukrainian intelligentsia, 
which leads the actions, is as criminal as the peasants who come 
with knives and axes. The punishing hand of the Polish People must 
reach them all.** 


While the Germans were retreating from Lviv and the Poles 
were actively pushing forward with Operation Tempest, the 
Ukrainian underground continued to be active. Indeed, by that 
time they had a well-developed network of cells in the area. 
A Polish report from early May 1944 includes information about 
UPA detachments being established in the city: “As we have been 
informed by a reliable source, recruiting young Ukrainians to 
the UPA has wrapped up in Lviv. This campaign was conducted 
in deepest conspiracy and secrecy [...] the city is divided into 
districts, in which the UPA’s posts are located. Some of these posts 
have gendarmerie detachments, which also engage in intelligence 
gathering, particularly regarding us.”*°° 

In addition to counter-intelligence operations to shield their 
structures and provide for the protection of the Ukrainian popu- 
lation, the OUN’s security units (SB) also conducted preemptive 
attacks against the Polish underground. Their fighting against 
the Poles is described in the after-war charges against Hryhoriy 
Pryshliak, an SB leader, in which the testimony of a Stefania Kado- 
bianska indicates that this fighting resulted in the liquidation of 
nearly 80 Polish partisans by the SB. The Poles had killed approxi- 
mately the same number of Ukrainians in Lviv.*0 

Areport from the Ukrainian underground entitled “Some 
Details about Recent Events and the Situation in Lviv and Environs” 
paints a picture of the events that occurred in Lviv during the 
German retreat and the first days of Soviet rule: 


488 Do oddziałów odsieczy Lwowa, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
489 Ziemie Wschodnie, 71. 
490 HDASBU, F. 5, spr. 50970, t. 2, ark. 231. 
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The Polish partisan detachments, the Home Army, are helping the 
Bolsheviks to fight the Germans. At that time, they also reveal them- 
selves to be anti-Ukrainian, by robbing and even killing Ukrainians. 
The first day of the Red Army occupation of Lviv was also a pinnacle in 
terms of Polish successes. [The Polish] red and white flags hung from 
the houses, and young Poles paraded through the streets in sashes of 
the same colours. They took upon themselves the responsibilities of 
militias. The Ukrainians, momentarily subdued by the appearance of 
Poles, have regrouped and are now quietly competing with the Poles 
for management and other positions in the hospitals, factories, busi- 
nesses, governments, etc. Negative attitudes toward the Bolsheviks 
have largely transferred themselves onto the Poles because the Poles 
began destroying Ukrainians, while the Bolsheviks stopped this. So far, 
besides interrogating some individuals at the NKVD, they are not doing 
anything. The countryside is afraid of the Bolsheviks, while the city 
and suburbs of Lviv are afraid of the Poles.*" 


An interesting picture of Lviv in the first days after the with- 
drawal of the German government is given by a witness to these 
events, the prominent Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Dashkevych: 


In July 1944, in the last days before and the first days after the Germans 
fled, the de facto authority in Lviv was the Polish Home Army. The head- 
quarters of its southeast sector was located on Zelena Street. The Osso- 
lineum [Polish library and print house in Lviv] became the propaganda 
centre, where the communiqués of the Home Army and propaganda 
literature were published [...]. They had lists of prominent Ukrainians, 
whom they tried to detain for subsequent elimination. They even came 
for my mother, Olena Stepaniv, to our residence at 5 Piskova Street, but 
she was sheltered by our Polish neighbours. In the Ukrainian milieu, it 
was common knowledge that during these days, the AK soldiers killed 
nearly 150 Ukrainians in the city.*” 


An OUN report gave the figure of Ukrainians killed during 
these days by the newly organized Polish city militia as 50-100.1% 


481 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 125, ark. 93-94. 
42 Ukraina u Druhii svitovii viini. Ukrainsko-polski stosunky (Lviv, 2005), 336. 
43 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 74, ark. 43. 
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The killing of Lviv Ukrainians by Polish militias is also confirmed 
by NKVD documents. An NKVD report describes the events this 
way: “In the first days after the liberation of Lviv, members of 
the [Polish underground] organization, having armed themselves 
with rifles, revolvers and grenades, conducted illegal searches, 
raids and arrests among the Ukrainian population. The unauthori- 
zed executions of Ukrainians took place in some instances.**% 
Regardless of the intensified Polish attacks, it was clear to the 
OUN leadership that the main enemy of the Ukrainian liberation 
movement was the Soviet regime. Given the new political situ- 
ation, they believed that it was time to discontinue the struggle 
against Poles. Instructions regarding self-defence measures indi- 
cated: “(a) The Polish part of our fight is to be considered of secon- 
dary importance.” At the same time, orders were given to carry 
out immediate retaliatory attacks in the event of Polish terror; 
“(b) In response to Polish terror against Ukrainians, there is to be an 
immediate response, and they are to be informed as to the reason; 
(c) Women or children are not to be killed; (d) Polish elements 
favourably disposed towards us are to be treated neutrally.”*5 


4 


The honeymoon period between Soviet authorities and the Polish 
underground lasted only a few weeks. A Polish report described 
the first weeks of the new government in Ternopil region: “The 
attitude of the Soviet government towards Poles and Jews 
appeared in general rather friendly, as confirmed by the fact that 
they were given various positions in the administration. As for the 
attitude of the Soviets toward Ukrainians, initially, they treated 


44 Polshcha ta Ukraina u trydtsitykh-sorokovykh rokakhj XX stolittia. Nevidomi 
dokumenty z arkhiviv spetsialnykh sluzhb, vol. 2, Pereselennia poliakiv ta ukra- 
intsiv 1944-1946 (Warsaw-Kyiv, 2000), 106. 

485 TsDAVOVUJ, F. 3833, op. 1, spr. 229, ark. 33. 
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them with suspicion, given that most Ukrainians were supporters 
of the Banderites, who were conducting their attacks against the 
Soviets.”4%° 

The Poles strove to take maximum advantage of this period 
to extinguish the Ukrainian liberation movement, both by inde- 
pendent measures and by cooperating with representatives of 
the new government. Large numbers of former underground 
soldiers enrolled into eradication battalions of NKVD [Russian: 
istrebitelnyie bataliony],*”” which took part in battles against the 
UPA. Such enrollments were not always voluntary. A report from 
the Polish underground describes the reorganization of a self- 
defence detachment that had been active in the Ternopil region: 
“At a self-defence meeting on 15 December [1944], Commander 
Balabanov of the NKVD’s eradication battalion declared that no 
Polish organization would be permitted to exist, therefore no self- 
defence unit could exist as well, therefore all self-defence units 
had to be incorporated into the eradication battalions.** As of 
February 1945, there were a total of 292 eradication battalions in 
Western Ukraine; in the Ternopil region, there were 44, in which 
up to 80 per cent were Poles.** A Ukrainian report dated August 5, 
1944 stated: 


Generally, the Poles are not favourably disposed towards the Bolshe- 
viks, although they do not show this overtly. Their attitude towards 
Ukrainians is one of great hatred, and they, therefore, continue their 
provocations and act with servility toward our new occupier. The 
former work of the Kripo [Kriminalpolizei] and the Gestapo has been 
taken on by the Polish militia, which carries out provocations at every 


486 Haidai et al., Khto pozhav, 144. 

47 [Editor’s Note:] Istrebitelnyie bataliony (eradication battalions) — Soviet aux- 
iliary detachments under the command of the NKVD (security police) officers. 
In Western Ukraine, they were used mainly against the Ukrainian liberation 
movement. 

498 Haidai et al., 144. 

49 Haidai et al., 79. 
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step, informs on Ukrainians, and in so doing contributes slavishly 
toward the establishment of Soviet rule in Ukrainian lands. The main 
thrust of their fight is aimed against the Ukrainian independence- 
liberation movement, against the OUN, and the UPA. Of course, the NKVD 
happily approves their cooperation.°” 


Information about Polish active cooperation with Soviet 
authorities, and their efforts to use this in their war against the 
Ukrainians, can be found in reports from practically all areas of 
Western Ukraine. This pattern suggests that it may have been part 
of the well-planned policy of the Polish underground. Soviet docu- 
ments also mention eradication battalions comprised of Poles. 
Prosecutor Krygin of Drohobych oblast, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Oblast Committee of the Communist Party, reported on the 
activities of one such battalion in the town of Komarno: 


[...] (a) during expeditionary operations in Ukrainian villages, soldiers 
of the eradication battalions administered beatings to the Ukrainian 
population; (b) when carrying out the operations, they would confis- 
cate the property of citizens without any authority to do so; (c) they 
burned houses under the pretext that these houses belonged to Bander- 
ite gangs, without any proof; (d) while in the villages [...] the soldiers 
of the eradication battalions would label all Ukrainians as bandits and 
Banderites; (e) when they set some buildings on fire, two women were 
burned alive in one of them, and one man was wounded in the arm." 


Some attacks perpetrated by the eradication battalions were 
much bloodier. The Polish historian Andrzej Sowa published infor- 
mation about one attack, which was carried out jointly with the 
Soviet army in the village of Grabowiec (Ukr: Hrabovets) on August 
28, 1944. As aresult, 300 households were destroyed, 86 persons 


50 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 238. 

501 Quoted in Grzegorz Motyka, “Postawy wobec konfliktu polsko-ukrainskie- 
go w latach 1939-1953 w zależności od przynależności etnicznej, państwowej 
i religijnej,” Tygiel narodów. Stosunki społeczne i etniczne na dawnych ziemiach 
wschodnich Rzeczpospolitej 1939-1953 (Warsaw, 2002), 308. 
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were killed, and over 70 more were arrested.” Apparently, some 
Polish politicians expected that the Soviet regime would only be 
in power temporarily and that after its withdrawal, the Ukrainian 
question would need to be resolved. Thus, they reasoned, it was 
better to start resolving the matter early, when an “ally” could be 
used to their advantage. 

However, it was not long after the establishment of Soviet rule 
in Western Ukraine that the reality became evident—the Bolshe- 
viks were not about to recognize these lands as Polish. To coun- 
teract the government-in-exile, they established a puppet entity, 
the Polish Committee for National Liberation (Polski Komitet 
Wyzwolenia Narodowego, or PKWN), which they considered to 
be the official representative of the Polish people. Repressions 
against Poles gradually increased, and Polish underground acti- 
vists, who had previously been the allies of the Soviets, became 
the new targets of Soviet security organs. A Polish underground 
report for August 1944 noted: “The NKVD is looking for the Polish 
[underground] organization, and to this end has arrested and 
interrogated a number of people. All those interrogated have been 
accused of belonging to the organization. The NKVD is demanding 
the names of leaders.*”** 

The situation very much influenced the mood of Poles, strength- 
ening their rejection of the new administration and affecting the 
leadership of the Polish underground. To prevent negative atti- 
tudes from bubbling over into unsanctioned anti-Soviet attacks, 
which might have hindered a positive resolution of the Polish 
issue at the international level, a special appeal was addressed 
to the Polish population under Soviet rule in August 1944: “The 
government of the Soviet Union, which is fighting alongside us 
against the German criminals, has declared that the occupation of 


502 Andrzej Sowa, Stosunki polsko-ukrainskie 1939-1947 (Kraków, 1998), 269. 
53 Haidai et al., Khto pozhav, 132. 
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Polish lands by Russian armies has been dictated only by military 
expediency. Now, as the fate of our homeland is being decided, we 
must continue to be disciplined, calm and prudent.” The Polish 
hypothesis about the temporary occupation was self-deluding, 
given that the Soviet authorities had never made such a declara- 
tion, and had never affirmed that they were willing to adopt the 
1939 Polish borders. Immediately after the German retreat, even 
though the war was still underway, the Soviets began repressions 
in Western Ukraine against both the Ukrainian independence 
movement and the Polish underground. 

Ukrainians observed carefully changes in Polish opinion, 
believing that this could motivate a change in relations between 
them. An OUN policy instruction from August 1944 emphasized 
their focus on Polish elements who would cooperate with the 
Soviets: 

Concerning the Polish national minority, we must take a waiting 
position. There is much evidence that leads us to the conclusion that 
the Poles are now going through a process of regrouping and convert- 
ing toward an anti-Soviet line. If this comes to pass, we are willing to 
leave them in peace. Therefore, we shall make an effort to inform the 
Poles that we are not concerned with them now. However, we shall 
hit those Poles who sign up to serve the Bolsheviks (militia, infor- 
mers), letting them know at the same time that we are hitting them 
not because they are Poles, but because they are Bolshevik agents. The 
masses should not be allowed to dictate our tactical measures through 
their blind reflex reactions.°% 


The reassessment of the situation and Polish attitudes produced 
an order of the UPA-West command dated September 1, 1944, 
about halting anti-Polish attacks: 


There are indications that the Poles are turning away from the NKVD, 
and by the same token, the possibility of their rapprochement with 


5% Odezwa “Obywatele!”, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
508 TsDAVOVUU, F. 3836, op. 1, spr. 62, ark. 89. 
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Ukrainians has grown. In essence, mass anti-Polish attacks are to stop. 
However, they shall be continued against the entire Polish element 
that cooperates in any way with the NKVD, and with organs of Russian 
[moskovsky] imperialism, whose aim is the moral and physical destruc- 
tion of the Ukrainian people." 


According to NKVD information, around the end of 1944 and 
the beginning of 1945, there were occasions when “representatives 
of individual Home Army detachments sought out and contacted 
UPA detachments, both in Western Ukrainian territories and in 
Poland.”5” 

A further sharpening of anti-Soviet attitudes among the Polish 
population of Western Ukraine occurred when the deportation of 
local Poles began in September and NKVD repression of the Polish 
underground occurred, particularly in the final months of 1944: 


The Bolshevik actions began in all districts almost simultaneously, 
around 20 Dec[ember 19]44. Namely, 40 Poles were arrested in Rozdol, 
10, and then more in Zhuravno, and later more in Zhydachiv, 250 in 
Stryi, mostly intelligentsia. Among those arrested was a prominent 
member of the Polish underground. A radio station was found, and 
a lot of weapons, ammunition and machine guns. Arrests have rolled 
through the Polish villages. Raids were conducted in Ruda and Lukovets 
where incidentally they caught a Pole working for British intelligence. 


The Polish population tried to sabotage Soviet directives about 
leaving Western Ukraine by refusing to abandon their homes, with 
some instances of resolute resistance to deportation. A Ukrainian 
report from the Ternopil region for November 1944 states: 

Despite the orders, the Poles are not moving. In some villages, the Poles 

are not disclosing their nationality and are calling themselves Ukrai- 


nians. Some have begun transferring parish registers from kościoł 
[Polish: church, i.e. Roman Catholic] to tserkva [Ukrainian: church, 


5% TSDAVOVUU, F. 3833, op. 2, spr. 3, ark. 64. 
57 HDASBU, F. 65, spr. C-9079, t. 3, ark. 383. 
58 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 304 
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i.e., Ukrainian Orthodox or Ukrainian Catholic]. In any case, most are 
firmly set against deportation and even take to using weapons against 
the Bolsheviks (in Pidvysoke and Huta, for example). Because of this, 
the Bolsheviks are suspicious of them: “We gave them weapons, which 
they used against us.°°° 


Given the change in the political situation in late 1944 and early 
1945, the Polish-Ukrainian conflict in Galicia waned significantly, 
although individual flare-ups still occurred. According to a report 
from the Polish underground, in the period between December 20, 
1944, to January 15, 1945, 700 Poles were killed in the Ternopil 
region, with victims of anti-Polish attacks numbering 130 in the 
districts of Skalat, Zhydachiv, and Rohatyn.*?° The Polish reports 
also remark on the desire of the Soviet government to continue 
exacerbating Polish-Ukrainian antagonisms.*" The intent was to 
prevent anti-Soviet attitudes among the Poles from spilling over 
into an organized struggle. 

Due primarily to alack of political will, the Polish national 
underground failed to take advantage of these increasing tensions 
and to further their objectives in Western Ukraine. Polish poli- 
ticians, who had counted heavily on aresolution of the Polish 
border issue at the international level, were thrown into confu- 
sion when this plan collapsed. Even the Home Army was unable 
to reorganize in order to counter the activity of its former allies. 
It suffered heavy losses from persecution by the Soviet punitive- 
repressive apparatus and ceased to exist shortly afterwards. As 
aresult of mass resettlement of Poles from Western Ukraine, the 
Home Army ultimately lost its social base as well as its political 
purpose in these lands. 


50° HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 75, ark. 177. 
510 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 7, ark. 53-54. 
51 HDASBU, F. 1, op. 42, spr. 7, ark. 50. 
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4 


The question of casualties on both sides of the Second Polish-Ukrai- 
nian War in the period 1942-1944 is still a subject of heated debate. 
To be sure, in these years both Ukrainians and Poles were not 
only the victims of clashes with each other but also of repressions 
(executions and forced resettlement) conducted by the Naziregime 
and the Red partisans, not to mention the deportations conducted 
later by the Soviet government. The scale of these repressions 
has not been precisely calculated. Moreover, a definitive study 
of Ukrainian and Polish losses in this territory during the preced- 
ing period (1939-1941) has not yet been produced. Because each 
side in the conflict often used a third force to its advantage (the 
Germans or the Soviets), it is often impossible to discern whether 
a given number of casualties should be counted as the result of 
the Polish-Ukrainian war or the actions of other forces. Anyone 
attempting to calculate the numbers of victims is obliged to take all 
of these factors into account, which is an exceedingly difficult task. 
Therefore, Polish and Ukrainian historiographies contain approxi- 
mations and at the same time wildly differing figures. 

For example, some Polish historians speak of 50,000-60,000 
dead in Volhynia and 20,000-25,000 in Galicia." However, these 
numbers are as unreliable as the reasoning of Ewa and Władysław 
Siemaszko, who proposed them. They state that “Today the docu- 
mented number of Poles killed in Volhynia is at least 36,966 persons, 
including 19,464 whose names are known. In reality, the losses were 
much higher, and we estimate them at 50,000-60,000 Poles.”>"8 


512 Grzegorz Hryciuk quotes the figure of thirty-five to sixty thousand Poles 
killed in Volhynia. See Grzegorz Hryciuk, Przemiany narodowościowe i ludno- 
ściowe w Galicji Wschodniej i na Wołyniu w latach 1931-1948 (Toruń, 2005), 279. 
53 Quoted in Hud, Ukrainsko-polski konflikty, 395. Although not supported by 
documentation, this figure is used by the prosecutor section of the Polish Insti- 
tute of National Remembrance, which is investigating the mass killings of Poles 
in Volhynia since 2001. 
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Such statements lack credibility, and not only because of the 
near doubling of the “documented number of Poles killed.” Exami- 
nation of the research done by the Siemaszkos has shown that 
the number of 36,966 victims in Volhynia is also unreliable. The 
Ukrainian historian Roman Kutovy compared the figures given 
by the Polish researchers with those given by Ukrainian research- 
ers (Yaroslav Tsaruk, Ivan Olkhovsky, and Ivan Pushchuk), who 
also recorded oral testimony in Volhynia, and noted that there 
are glaring differences. Kutovy's comparison applies to the recol- 
lections of eyewitnesses recorded in 607 villages and towns in 11 
counties of today's Volyn (Volhynia) oblast that are mentioned 
by all researchers. The numbers of victims cited by Polish and 
Ukrainian investigators coincide or differ slightly in only 20 per 
cent of cases. In about the same number of cases, the difference 
in numbers varies in the range of 20-100 per cent; and in about 
60 per cent of cases, the difference in information is vast, up to 
50 times regarding the number of Ukrainian victims, and even 
up to 150 times on the numbers of Polish victims.’ These results 
demonstrate that recollections are not only an unreliable source 
for reconstructing events, but they are even less useful in terms of 
calculating summary totals. 

The excessive politicization of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict 
has created additional difficulties in attempting to dispassionately 
calculate the numbers of victims. Unfortunately, on both sides of 
the Polish-Ukrainian border, we observe a desire to exaggerate the 
number of victims in each nation, and to reduce the number of 
victims on the other side. This is particularly noticeable in today's 
Poland, where this topic is much more politically significant. As 
a result, some publications, and especially political declarations, 


514 Roman Kutovyi, “Spohady iak dzherelo danykh pro tsyvilni zhertvy ukrain- 
sko-polskoho zbroinoho konfliktu na Volyni v roky Druhoi svitovoi viiny,” Nau- 
kovyi visnyk Volynskoho natsionalnoho universytetu im. Lesi Ukrainky, no. 10 
(2011): 102. 
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quote the number of Poles killed as 200,000, or even 500,000, 
which are numbers that have no evidentiary basis. 

To date, no serious and comprehensive Ukrainian study 
has been conducted concerning the number of casualties that 
occurred during the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. However, on July 8, 
2003, the SBU Archives published memo with information that after 
examining over 300 volumes containing cases in the State Archive 
of the SBU, and additionally 276 volumes from regional offices 
of the SBU, the following numbers were compiled regarding the 
conflict throughout Western Ukraine: 30,327 Poles and 16,523 
Ukrainians were killed; 240 Polish and 115 Ukrainian villages 
and towns were destroyed." Certainly, numbers based on only 
a single archive’s materials (despite the large volume) are far from 
complete. Nevertheless, in this author’s opinion, they more or less 
accurately reflect the proportion of losses on each side. 

Ivan Patryliak is one of the few Ukrainian scholars who has 
attempted to compile achart of losses. He examined official 
population data for the region involved in the conflict (Polish 
pre-war data, and German and Soviet data during the war), and 
according to his calculations, “... during the Ukrainian-Polish 
war, which took place in the Kholm, Hrubeshiv, Berestia (Brest), 
Polissia, Volhynia and Galicia regions from late 1942 to late 1944, 
13,000-16,000 Ukrainians were killed (including nearly 4,000 
in Kholm, Hrubeshiv and Pidliashia regions) and 38,000—39,000 
Poles.”*'* The numbers suggested by this historian are very 
approximate and require further clarification." Nevertheless, 
Patryliak’s numbers most certainly reflect the bloody nature of 
the conflict between Ukrainians and Poles during the years of the 
Second World War. 


515 HDASBU, F. 38, op. 21, spr. 25, t. 1, ark. 136-40. 

516 Patryliak, “Vstan i borys,” 425-26. 

57 A similar number of losses, thirty to fifty thousand, is given by the German 
historian Philipp Ther. See Ther, Ciemna strona, 223. 
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The Polish-Ukrainian War did not end with a halt to the conflict 
in Galicia and Volhynia, nor did it end once the Second World War 
was over in 1945. It lasted for two more years, until 1947. The field 
of battle moved to the south-eastern part of postwar Poland. In 
the terminology of the Ukrainian national movement, this land 
was called Zakerzonnia (Trans-Curzon Territories), referring to 
Ukrainian lands beyond the Curzon Line, which was a base for 
establishing the new border between the Soviet Union and Poland. 
The continuation of the conflict was the direct result of the Polish 
government’s attempt to completely remove the Ukrainian popu- 
lation from this territory. 
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Chapter 1 


1945 — War Subsides in Galicia 
and Begins in Zakerzonnia 


The end of the Second World War in Europe did not curtail the 
progress of the Polish-Ukrainian war, although reduced it in terms 
of its geographic area. The conflict finally died down in Volhynia 
and was declining rapidly in Galicia, even though the hostilities 
there between both parties continued. 

Documents of the Ukrainian underground testify to the anti- 
Ukrainian actions of Poles who were active in Galicia in the ranks 
of the Soviet militia or eradication battalions during the first six 
months of 1945. One report from the Ternopil region, dated May 
1945, stated: 


On the anti-Ukrainian front, the Poles continue to be very active (as 
Polish militias). Besides helping the Bolsheviks, detachments of Polish 
eradication forces [strybky] are carrying out unauthorized raids on 
Ukrainian villages, robbing and even killing the peaceful population, 
and ambushing and informing on completely innocent people. The 
most intensive anti-Ukrainian Polish activity is in Buchach and Tere- 
bovlia Counties, and in Malovody, Zolotnyky rural district.>® 


The opinion in the OUN was that the anti-Ukrainian actions of 
Poles in the [Soviet] militia had been initiated by the Polish under- 
ground, which wanted to counter the Ukrainian independence 


518 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 319. 
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movement by Soviet hand, applying the same modus operandi, 
which they acquired during the German occupation. 

Only anti-Polish repressions by the Soviet authorities led to 
an improvement in Polish-Ukrainian relations in Galicia. For 
example, information from the Lviv region dated July 1945 stated: 
“The pressure of the Bolsheviks on the Poles has completely 
softened their attitudes toward Ukrainians. In Dobromyl County, 
we have noticed acomplete volte-face on their attitude. They 
request meetings with our insurgents and call upon us to work 
together against the Bolsheviks.” 

A leaflet dated May 3, 1945, signed by the “Leaders of the Polish 
Underground Struggle,” declared: 

Ukrainians! In this important historical moment, it is time to erase the 
errors of the past. [...] We call upon you to unite and combine your 
forces with us in our common struggle against the age-old common 
enemy of both our nations—Russia—and the enemy of national idea— 
communism. Today, as we stand ready to do battle in this decisive 
war over the future existence or annihilation of our nations, let us set 
aside our national disagreements. Let us be certain that if our common 
military destiny unites us on the battlefield, it will be hard to divide us 
after our victory when our peacetime relations will be determined.’ 


The leaders of the Ukrainian liberation movement attempted 
to benefit from improved relations to continue the negotiations 
that had been completely halted after July 1944. On July 6, 1945, 
local OUN(b) leaders—represented by Yaroslav Melnyk, head of 
their Carpathian Territory—met in the vicinity of Stanyslaviv with 
representatives of the Home Army, who unfortunately are not 
identified in Melnyk’s report. He states that the talks were prelimi- 
nary, and their primary goal was to exchange information. Both 
parties diplomatically refrained from discussing the question of 
rule over western Ukrainian lands. The Ukrainian side proposed 


59 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 71, ark. 319. 
52 Pamphlet “Ukraińcy! in Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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specific measures to promote cooperation. The report stated: 
“They were receptive to our proposal for the Home Army detach- 
ment in Galicia to be subordinated to the UPA command head- 
quarters, but all matters at that level would have to be discussed 
by their and our central authorities. Other issues discussed were 
the maintenance of loyal relations and the elimination of lackey 
elements regardless of national origin, which the Poles agreed to 
unreservedly.” The Home Army delegation also declared that it 
would send a representative to the West [London] to obtain permis- 
sion regarding further steps. We may conclude from this, that the 
participation of these Polish representatives was not approved or 
endorsed by the authorized Home Army (AK) leaders. They had 
been sent by only one group that had continued its activities under 
Soviet occupation. 

For the Ukrainian underground, the most important objective 
of these talks was the renewal of contact with the Polish under- 
ground, which had been lost in the summer of 1944. However, it was 
not long before such contacts became impossible. Once the Soviet 
authorities had carried out the massive deportation of the Polish 
civilian population from Galicia, the possibilities for the Polish 
underground to continue its activities there rapidly decreased and 
simultaneously ended the Polish-Ukrainian war in Galicia. Before 
long, the Polish underground’s structures completely ceased to 
exist there, which effectively halted any meaningful cooperation 
between the Home Army and the UPA. The insignificant number 
of Polish underground members remaining there was not inte- 
rested in continuing the struggle for the “Polishness” of these lands, 
and therefore did not consider Ukrainians to be enemies, nor 
did members of the Ukrainian underground perceive the Poles 
as a threat; instead, they began to treat them as possible allies in 
their struggle against the Soviets. 


51 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 70. 
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One of the last documents of the Ukrainian underground in 
Galicia concerning the Poles was a UPA appeal dated 1947: 


Poles living in Ukraine! In the villages where you now reside, Ukrainian 
revolutionaries appear from time to time. Befriend them! Assist them 
as best you can! And if you do not wish to be friends with them, or 
help them in the struggle against Bolshevik Russia—the enemy of both 
Ukraine and Poland—at least take care that none of you ever inform 
on the Ukrainian revolutionaries to the Bolshevik authorities, or to the 
locals who cooperate with them. The Ukrainian revolutionaries have not 
and will not harm a single honest Pole or a single Polish patriot. They 
punish only those Poles as well as Ukrainians who serve the Bolsheviks 
to hinder the Ukrainian struggle against Stalin for a Sovereign United 
Ukrainian State, which will provide a free and prosperous life not only 
for the Ukrainian people but for all national minorities, including the 
Poles, living on its territories. Do not destroy our national revolutionary 
literature—read it and distribute it! We, Ukrainian revolutionaries, 
offer all honest Polish patriots our friendly hand and call upon you to 
fight alongside us against the Bolshevik invaders, for the establishment 
of independent states for the Ukrainian and Polish peoples. Poles! You 
have the right and the chance to accept this friendly proposal or not.5” 


4 


The final combat zone of the Polish-Ukrainian war occurred in 
ethnic Ukrainian territory that had been included in reconstituted 
Poland. During the years 1945-1947, the lands of south-eastern 
Poland, commonly termed Zakerzonnia in the documents of the 
Ukrainian underground, became both a theatre of operations in 
a fierce battle between the Ukrainians and Poles and also a place 
where concrete results were achieved regarding cooperation 
between the underground movements of both nations. 
Subordination of Zakerzonnia to Poland was determined by an 
agreement between the communist Polish Committee of National 


52 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 97. 
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Liberation and the Soviet communist government dated July 27, 
1944.52 Six weeks later, on September 9, another signed agreement 
stipulated the resettlement of the Ukrainians from Zakerzonnia to 
the Ukrainian SSR and of Poles from the Ukrainian SSR to Polish 
lands.** These agreements were perceived with extremely nega- 
tivity by the leaders of the Ukrainian independence movement, 
which issued a memorandum on October 19, 1944, declaring the 
resettlement to be a measure to annihilate the Ukrainians, and 
called for active resistance.** These agreements would determine 
the further fate of Zakerzonnia and its residents, particularly 
because they had the effect of further exacerbating Polish-Ukrai- 
nian enmity. 

As in other territories, the participants in the conflict on 
the Ukrainian side included organizations of the liberation 
movement—the OUN and UPA—as well as the civilian popula- 
tion. Given the fact that during 1945-1947 these lands were firmly 
controlled by the Ukrainian underground, there is practically no 
information regarding the activity of unauthorized armed Ukrai- 
nian groups or criminal gangs, whose presence had been more 
prevalent in the period 1943-1944 on the other territories of the 
Polish Ukrainian conflict. 

On the Polish side, there was a greater variety of participants, 
including military units from the Polish anti-communist under- 
ground, which itself was not homogeneous. Among these Polish 
organizations were the Freedom and Independence organization 
(Wolność i Niezawisłość, or WiN), the far-right National Armed 
Forces (Narodowe Siły Zbrojne, or NSZ), and the leftist Peasant 
Battalions (Bataliony Chłopskie, or BCh). In addition, official struc- 
tures of the Polish state participated, namely, the Polish Army, the 


523 For the text of this agreement, see Eugeniusz Misiło, Repatriacja czy depor- 
tacja, vol. 1 (Warsaw, 1996), 17-19. 

524 Misiło, Repatriacja, 30-39. 

525 Misiło, Repatriacja, 64-66. 
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Civic Militia (Milicja Obywatelska, or MO), the Volunteer Reserves 
of the Civic Militia (Ochotnicza Rezerwa Milicji Obywatelskiej, 
or ORMO), as well as security forces of the Polish communist 
government including the Department of Public Security (Urząd 
Bezpieczeństwa Publicznego, or UPB) and the Internal Security 
Corps (Korpus Bezpieczeństwa Publicznego, or KBW). Lawless 
criminal gangs, which had redoubled their activity in the post-war 
chaos, also remained a factor. Such a broad range of actors in the 
conflict—as well as the occasional direct and indirect participation 
by athird party, the USSR—greatly augmented the tension, and 
significantly added to the body count among the civilian popula- 
tion. 

In Zakerzonnia, the Ukrainian independence movement 
deployed its organizations comparatively more slowly than in 
other parts of Western Ukraine. Thus, when mass extermination 
of Ukrainians commenced in the Kholm Land in the spring of 1944, 
UPA detachments had to be sent for their protection from Volhynia 
and Galicia. Meanwhile, the first local detachments were created 
in the wartime conditions. The Sian (6th) Military District of the 
UPA was established there in early 1944, but the actual armed 
units were not organized until July. The main reason for this was 
not the fighting with the Poles, but the approaching front, and the 
Ukrainian liberation movement’s adjustment to the new condi- 
tions.>% Large numbers of Ukrainians were prompted to join the 
ranks of the insurgents due to fear of repression by the communist 
regime as well as the threat of being conscripted to the Red Army, 
especially among those who had engaged in anti-Soviet activities 
or who had previously cooperated with the Germans. Another 
reason for the UPA’s burgeoning expansion in Zakerzonnia was 
the concentration of refugees from western Ukraine who wished 


526 Motyka believes that at this point the victims of the Polish-Ukrainian con- 
flict (excluding, of course, those in the Kholm Land) numbered less than 200 
Ukrainians. See Motyka, Tak byto w Bieszczadach, 158. 
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to join the Insurgent Army for various reasons.’ Therefore, the 
leadership of the OUN issued an order to its members who were 
of the Ukrainian auxiliary police to abandon their posts, go under- 
ground, and endeavour to join the UPA detachments.’ 

Insurgent detachments were established with unbelievable 
rapidity. By August 1944, there were already 11 companies, with 
a total number of nearly 2,000 soldiers. One of the main organizers 
was Vasyl Mizerny ‘Ren’, who after reporting to the UPA Supreme 
Command and informing them of his accomplishment, may have 
been surprised at their response. They informed him that since 
they now found themselves behind Bolshevik lines, the Insur- 
gent Army command did not plan to establish new detachments. 
Instead, it was attempting to limit its numbers, retaining only the 
most battle-ready units, with soldiers ready for a hard fight under 
the new conditions of Bolshevik occupation. These statements 
were justified by an understanding of the new, significantly differ- 
ent conditions in which the insurgency found itself, as compared 
to the fighting conditions that had existed under the Germans. 

It is logical to assume that the leadership of the OUN judged 
it appropriate to maintain only the OUN’s civilian underground 
network in Zakerzonnia. However, the newly created compa- 
nies became part of the UPA’s structure. The necessary military 
training was carried out, and on September 24, 1944, accord- 
ing to orders of the UPA’s Supreme Command, they were sent 
eastward in two groups to cross the front line. They returned in 
November-December of that year. Thus, the leaders of the libera- 
tion movement did not intend to deploy a large-scale armed force 
in Zakerzonnia. Additional evidence for this can be found in the 
lengthy period between November 1944 to almost the end of 1945 


57 Litopys UPA, vol. 33, Taktychnyi vidtynok UPA 26-yi “Lemko” (Toronto-Lviv, 
2001), 101-2. 

528 Litopys UPA, vol. 33, 107. 

528 Litopys UPA, vol. 33, Modest Ripetskyi, “Istoriia kurenia Rena,” 112-13. 
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when detachments of the “Sian” Military District in Zakerzon- 
nia still reported to the commanders of Galician and Volhynian 
military districts (“Buh” and “Makivka” of UPA-West, and “Turiv” 
of UPA-North). 

Throughout the winter of 1944-1945, UPA detachments in 
Zakerzonnia were inactive because the weather was not favour- 
able for partisan fighting. Also, until January 1945, these territo- 
ries were directly behind the Soviet-German front where there 
was a great concentration of Red Army and NKVD forces. Begin- 
ning in February 1945, security was strengthened on the Soviet- 
Polish border, cutting off the liberation movement in Zakerzonnia 
from its leadership in western Ukraine. This prompted the OUN’s 
Provid (Leadership) to reorganize its local cells in 1945, combin- 
ing them into a self-sufficient structure in Zakerzonnia that was 
named the Zakerzonsky Krai (Zakerzonnia Land), headed by an 
experienced member of the underground Yaroslav ‘Stiah’ Starukh. 
By October of that year, the UPA detachments had still not united 
into a separate structural entity. Evidently, the leadership contin- 
ued to believe that expanding its network there was not required. 


4 


The event that changed their minds about setting up armed resis- 
tance in Zakerzonnia was the Polish terror that commenced in 
the first few months of 1945. Ukrainian underground documents 
mention the following villages as targets of Polish attacks in this 
period: Zaviy (January 19, 1945), Serednytsia (February 3, 1945), 
and Pashova (February 16, 1945). The leader of the “Kholodnyi 
Yar” OUN district reported an attack on the latter village: 

On 16.11.45, about 150 Polish militia surrounded the village and went 

in for an inspection. Walking through the village, they stole food and 


beat people for no reason at all. [...] After this, they began to burn the 
houses and seize all the goods that the villagers were recovering from 
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the burning houses. Whoever tried to extinguish the fire was immedi- 
ately shot with a submachine gun. 


In total, up to 20 villages along the Sian River were attacked. 
The historian Yevhen Misylo has stated that “... immediately 
after the Red Army left these lands, and the campaign to resettle 
Ukrainians to the Ukrainian SSR began, Ukrainian villages came 
under intensified attack. The attacks had a single basic motive—to 
violently force Ukrainians to leave Poland.”5 The anti-Ukrainian 
attacks are described with shocking candour in the recollections 
of Stefan Dambski, a soldier in the Polish underground: 


There was no pity in these actions, no apologies. I would not say that 
my comrades-in-arms were shirkers. But ‘Twardy’ [Wilhelm Cwiek], 
who had a personal grudge against Ukrainians, went all-out. When 
we entered a Ukrainian house, our ‘Wilusko’ [another nom de guerre 
of Cwiek] would literally go mad. With a figure like a well-developed 
gorilla, as soon as he saw Ukrainians, his eyes bugged out of his head, 
saliva dripped from his open mouth, and he looked like a complete 
madman. ‘Luis’ and Iwould usually stand outside the doors and 
windows, while ‘Twardy’, the notorious cut-throat from the Lviv 
outskirts of Pasiky, half out of his mind, would rush at the frozen Ukrai- 
nians and cut them to pieces. With amazing dexterity, he would rip 
open their stomachs or slice open their throats so that blood would 
splash onto the walls. He was incredibly strong, and often instead of 
using a knife, he would use an ordinary stool, with which he could split 
skulls like poppy heads. 


One time, we had gathered three Ukrainian families in a house, and 
‘Twardy’ decided to have some “fun”. He put on a fancy hat that he 
found on a shelf, picked up a violin off the table and began playing 
it. He divided the Ukrainians into four groups, and while playing the 
accompaniment, ordered them to sing “Here’s the mountain, there’s 
the valley, Ukraine is in my ...” [folk song lyrics with an obscene twist]. 
With my pistol threatening them, those poor people had to sing so 


530 Misiło, Repatriacja, vol. 1, 81-82. 


51 Maria Pankiv and Yevhen Misylo, eds., Pavlokoma, 3.III.1945. Darovano 
zhyttia, shchob pravdu rozkazaty (Warsaw, 2006), 17. 
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loudly the windowpanes rattled. That was their last song. After the 
concert was over, ‘Twardy’ jumped to his work so violently that ‘Luis’ 
and I dashed out to the porch, so he would not hack us by accident.**? 


The scale of the anti-Ukrainian terror increased rapidly and to 
such a degree that it even attracted the attention of Soviet authori- 
ties. Areport on resettlement addressed to Nikita Khrushchev 
noted: “From the second half of February this year [1945], inhuman 
terror has been put upon the Ukrainian population of Peremyshl 
County that is slated for evacuation to Ukraine. In many places, the 
population is being killed en masse, and its property and livestock 
confiscated.>* 

The terror grew, quickly reaching its apogee in the spring of 
1945. On March 3, the village of Pavlokoma was viciously attacked, 
with 366 to 500 Ukrainians killed, according to various data.” This 
village became a symbol of the tragedy of Ukrainians in Zakerzon- 
nia, and therefore we shall set forth here a broader reconstruction 
of events, drawn from documents and recollections by the promi- 
nent researcher Yevhen Misylo: 


On the night of March 3, 1945, the Ukrainian village of Pavlokoma 
in Bereziv County was surrounded by several hundred of armed 
soldiers of the Home Army under the command of lieutenant Józef 
Biss Wacław”. At dawn, following a prearranged signal, they started 
the attack. The alarmed residents, noting the overwhelming numbers 
of attackers, abandoned their houses and hid in the church, expect- 
ing that its stout walls and sanctity would protect them from danger. 
Others, primarily men and the elderly, remained at home or tried to 
disappear in self-made hiding-places, which were mostly located in 
farm buildings. The Home Army soldiers kept tightening the circle 


532 Stefan Dambski, Egzekutor (Warsaw, 2010), 81-82. 

533 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 227. 

534 The first figure is based on a list of persons complied by Professor Petro 
Potichnyj. See Petro Potichnyi, Pavlokoma, 1941-1945. Istoriia sela (Lviv-Toron- 
to, 1991). The second is from a Soviet report about deportation. See Syvitskyi, 
Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 228. 
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around Pavlokoma, approaching the centre. According to witnesses, 
they killed nearly everyone they met. At this stage of the attack, they 
had killed at least 50 people, among them many women and children. 
Then they killed nearly all the Ukrainians who were living in the 
surrounding hamlets; their bodies lay unburied for many weeks after- 
wards. When they completely took over the village, a line of wagons 
with Poles arrived from Dynów and neighbouring villages—Dylagowa, 
Bartkówka, and Sielnica—with one goal in mind: robbery. The Ukrai- 
nians they found in hiding places were either killed or herded into 
the church or community hall, which included a Shevchenko Reading 
Room of the Prosvita [Ukrainian Enlightenment] Society. There they 
were subjected to a selection: men, women and children over seven 
(other sources say ten) were led outside, formed into lines of two, and 
forced toward the old and inoperative Greek Catholic cemetery. There, 
they were made to stand above open pits and shot. Only pregnant 
women and small children along with their parents, numbering about 
forty persons, were herded under the supervision of a few armed men 
to the nearest Ukrainian village, Selyska. Under threat of death, they 
were told to go further alone, to “[Soviet] Ukraine, across the Zbruch 
River [pre-war border between Poland and the USSR].”5°5 


Similar destruction of other Ukrainian villages was also taking 
place at the time, with varying numbers of victims. Soviet docu- 
ments testify that “the executors of the attacks were armed Polish 
civilians and militia. They did this mainly to get rid of and rob the 
Ukrainian population, so that they could not take any livestock or 
property with them. The local authorities are doing nothing to halt 
the attacks and plundering.*”*3 

Ukrainian underground documents also describe joint attacks 
by the militia and armed groups of the local population. A March 
1945 report on one attack stated: “Polish militia and civilian attack- 
ers (nearly 300 persons) robbed the villages of Novyi and Staryi 
Lublynets, burned them (up to 80 per cent) and killed 66 people, 


5 Pankiv and Misylo, Pavlokoma, 13-14. 
536 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 228. 
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including four women.”°*’ In another UPA document reporting on 
news from the Yaroslav and Liubachiv counties, the Polish militia 
was said to be not only a co-participant of the attacks on Ukrainian 
villages but actually its organizer: “The Pole Mikołaj Kuchta from 
Radava, who served as a militiaman in Radava village, admits that 
the gangs currently attacking Ukrainian villages were organized 
by militia members.”5* 

Mentioned earlier Stefan Dambski made note of another aspect 
of the cooperation between the Polish underground and the militia: 


In liquidating the Ukrainians, we were assisted by the local Civic Militia. 
We had our “own” militia station located in the Dynów area, near the 
Sian River, that helped us by directly handing over to be executed any 
Ukrainians who were arrested on suspicion of arson against Polish 
villages. Instead of taking them to the district militia station or court, 
they would let us know via courier that a certain Ukrainian should 
be picked up at the station and taken away. This was a job only for 
me and ‘Twardy.’ We would go there usually in the evening, and then 
to the river. There, we would place the guy on an elevation, and to 
make sure we would put holes in him with sub-machine guns so that 
the body falling into the water would be dead already [...]. The bodies 
would float to the surface only after a week. They would flow with the 
current, bloated as if they were pregnant, blue and full of holes.‘ 


An active participant in the Ukrainian liberation movement in 
Zakerzonnia, Ivan Kryvutsky, was given a mandate by the under- 
ground command to investigate the anti-Ukrainian actions in the 
spring of 1945. He also confirms the active cooperation between the 
local Polish militias and a variety of armed groups. His memoirs, 
published in a book titled De sribnolentyi Sian plyve (Where the 
Silver-Ribboned Sian River Flows) contain a vivid description of 
his reaction to what he saw in one of the Ukrainian villages: 


57 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 79, ark. 184. For a Polish document on this action, 
see Misiło, Repatriacja, vol. 1, 94. 

58 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 79, ark. 188. 
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Near dawn on 11 April, the Poles from Huta Brzóska and Bircha, along 
with the militia, murdered the Ukrainians in the villages of Bakhiv, 
Berezka and Suvchyna. The next day, I received a mandate from the 
district command to immediately compile protocols with the names of 
victims. Overnight we made it to Bakhiv. [...] What was going on there 
is terrible to relate. In some houses, everything had been destroyed or 
broken, and anybody still alive had run away and was afraid to come 
back, even to bury the dead. All of this had happened unexpectedly. 
The people had lived the whole time peacefully, with no animosity 
toward the Poles, and had not even felt threatened by the tragedy at 
Pavlokoma several weeks previously. The Poles attacked before dawn, 
murdered and destroyed, took away whatever they could carry, and 
escaped to the forest, without hesitating even for a moment. Everything 
was done hastily, as though they were afraid that someone would catch 
up with them. 

We arrived a day after the attack. The village was half-empty, with 
some of the houses burned. Many people were afraid to return. Some 
had remained, hiding in dugout cellars. At first, I went into afew 
houses and recorded the surnames of those who had been murdered, 
but after I saw the body of a six-day-old child on the floor whose little 
head, arms and legs were obliterated, I began to record the names of 
victims only from the reports of the group members accompanying 
me. When one of them called for us to come to the parish to see what 
they had done with the priest (apparently, they had impaled him with 
a stake in his mouth), I did not go.” 


By supporting and initiating anti-Ukrainian attacks, the Polish 
authorities wished to expedite the deportation of Ukrainians from 
the lands of Zakerzonnia, thereby eliminating their presence 
within the borders of reconstituted Poland. Even the NKVD made 
adirect link between the attacks and the deportations. They 
reported to the party leadership that “... in February-March 
1945, Home Army gangs set fire to Ukrainian villages en masse, 
robbing them and killing their residents. These deeds resulted in 
much greater numbers of applications to evacuate. In February 


540 Tyan Kryvutskyi, “De sribnolentyi Sian plyve...” (Lviv, 2003), 52-3. 
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and March 1945, 27,590 families applied in Liubachiv, Yaroslav 
and Peremyshl, while only 12,872 had applied in the previous 5 
months.” In those same reports, members of the Soviet security 
forces stated that (according to incomplete data) in March 1945 
alone “... 959 Ukrainian households had been burned, 500 Ukrai- 
nian households had been robbed, and 925 Ukrainians had been 
killed or wounded.”>” 


The anti-Ukrainian actions continued into the next month: 


On April 16, the Polish militia and army attacked the village of 
Horayets. By 3:00 a.m., they had already surrounded the village, mostly 
concentrated on the forested side. They entered the village at 5.30 a.m. 
The people began fleeing, and the Poles began catching and shooting 
them. Another group took care of burning the households and robbing 
the Ukrainian houses. During this attack, they buried the entire village 
(180 households). They killed 135 persons, including 69 men, 40 women 
and 27 children under 15. The attack lasted until 8:00 a.m.5* 


During the night of April 17-18, the Ukrainian village of 
Malkovychi, near Peremyshl, was attacked by a gang of Poles 
from the neighbouring village of Orly, resulting in 153 Ukrainian 
victims.>4 The next day, “on April 18, 1945, the Polish militia and 
various gangs started an attack on the village of Pyskorovychi 
and continued for three days, shooting the Ukrainian population 
that had arrived there from neighbouring villages to escape the 
terror of Polish gangs.”** Maria Ozhha, a witness to these events, 
provided more detailed information about the attack perpetrated 
by members of the Polish underground, led by Józef Zadzierski 
‘Wolyniak’: 


541 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 371. 

542 Syvitskyi, Istoriia konfliktiv, vol. 3, 365. 

53 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 79, ark. 188. 

544 The surnames of 150 people have been confirmed. See Syvitskyi, Istoriia 
konfliktiv, vol. 3, 234-35. 
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The Pyskorovychi school was accommodating nearly 200 persons of 
Ukrainian heritage from Zhukhiv, Pyskorovychi, Teplytsi, Ozhanna 
and Dubrovytsia, who were supposed to evacuate to the USSR [...]. The 
village and the school were surrounded in the morning. Witnesses 
testified that four masked men entered the school, executing those who 
were inside. According to the list, 180 persons died in the school. Just 
a few survived (Shykula, a young boy, had hidden under the thatch, 
while the Soroka girl had survived the ordeal by hiding under the dead 
bodies.) Also, they killed those who were running away. Many others 
died at the Sian River. The survivors were hunted. Some were killed in 
the village near their buildings [...]. In total, nearly 300 persons died in 
Pyskorovychi.5% 


Today, Polish researchers have calculated that in the spring of 
1945, various armed Polish formations (both civilian and state) 
attacked 78 Ukrainian villages, leaving 2,600-3,900 victims.5* 
Undoubtedly, recently discovered documents of the Ukrainian 
underground will clarify this figure. Likely, the numbers confirmed 
will increase. 


4 


In response, the Ukrainian insurgents carried out a series of anti- 
Polish attacks, particularly against Polish settlements and militia 
stations. Before these kinds of attacks, leaflets were published 
and distributed, threatening potential reprisals if anti-Ukrainian 
actions were not halted. According to information of the OUN’s 
Zakerzonnia deputy leader Vasyl Halasa ‘Orlan’, in a single spring 
month, from April 15 to May 15, Ukrainian detachments liquidated 
over 20 stations of the Civic Militia. 


546 Quoted in Dionizy Garbacz, Wołyniak, legenda prawdziwa (Rzeszów, 2008), 
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547 Motyka, Tak było w Bieszczadach, 240-241. 
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The largest anti-Polish attacks in this period, termed “repri- 
sals” by the Ukrainians, were carried out by insurgents against the 
villages of Wiazownica and Borownica: “On April 17, 1945, at 4.30 
a.m. the detachment under commander ‘Zalizniak’ carried out 
a reprisal attack against Wiazownica village. 160 households were 
burned and over 200 Poles were killed, including mostly armed 
civilians, militiamen and Bolsheviks. We sustained 8 losses and 7 
wounded.” 

A second attack took place four days later, on April 21, and was 
aimed at the village of Borownica, whose residents were accused 
by the insurgents of anti-Ukrainian acts. A participant, Ivan 
Kryvutsky, described it as follows: 

On the night before April 21, three of our companies surrounded 

Borownica, and as soon as it dawned, the fight started. The longest 

defence was mounted by those who climbed up the church steeple. 

‘Ślepy’ [Jan Kotwicki, commander of an armed Polish group] fled 

together with his five volyniaks [people from Volhynia] right after 

the first shots. By 10 o’clock it was all over, with only a few houses 
left burning. Three of our soldiers were killed. Of the local Poles who 
gave themselves up, I believe 27 were identified as taking part in 

Kotwicki’s attacks on Ukrainian villages. They were shot in the middle 

of the village, and the others were released. We hurried up, therefore 

warned the entire population to leave their homes, because we would 

be setting fire to the village at 2 p.m. 


Although Kryvutsky does not provide any figures regarding 
casualties during the attack on the Poles, they would likely have 
been quite high given the vigorous defence of the village. 

In summary, the conflict was very likely to heat up considerably 
during the spring of 1945, possibly equivalent to the scale of the 
clashes in Volhynia and Galicia in 1943-1944. What prevented this, 
however, were the negotiations that took place on April 29, 1945, in 


59 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 79, ark. 187. 
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Selyska, Bereziv County between representatives of the Ukrainian 
and Polish undergrounds, and the signing of a truce and agree- 
ment to cooperate in fighting the NKVD.*! The abovementioned 
Kryvutsky also participated in the negotiations. He felt that they 
were directly prompted by the insurgent attack on Borownica. The 
Poles noted that it was mounted not by self-defence forces but by 
well-armed and organized UPA detachments. This demonstrated 
the Ukrainians’ significant military force and convinced the Poles 
to negotiate peace.>* 

Thus, the expansion of Ukrainian insurgent detachments in 
Zakerzonnia, which happened as a result of Polish attacks, not 
only stopped the attacks but facilitated a rapprochement between 
the Polish and Ukrainian national movements. The truce that 
was achieved also resulted in a significant reduction in the scale 
of mutual hostilities and subsequently resulted in a reduction 
in the pace of the Ukrainian resettlements. A memo from NKVD 
operatives to their superiors about the situation in Zakerzonnia 
stated: “In April, the number of AK attacks decreased, and there- 
fore the population refrains from leaving, giving various reasons, 
and often withdraw their applications to evacuate.”5 Further on 
in the same document, the following figures are given: 180 Ukrai- 
nian households burned, and 620 civilian Ukrainians killed or 
wounded. 

On May 21, 1945, the next meeting took place between repre- 
sentatives of both underground movements, in the village of Ruda 
Różaniecka in the Lubachiv County. On the Ukrainian side, the 
participants included local leaders of the underground, as well as 
Yuriy Lopatynsky, representing the highest levels of the Ukrainian 


51 For details on the negotiations, see Grzegorz Motyka and Rafał Wnuk, Pany 
i rezuny. Współpraca AK-WiN i UPA. 1945-1947 (Warsaw, 1997). 
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liberation movement.“ Within a few days, on May 27, both under- 
ground movements conducted their first joint attack against the 
militia in Variazh and Khorobriv. Their dialogue lasted for another 
year. 

Although the number of victims declined after the truce, it was 
impossible to halt the conflict immediately. A significant number 
of the Polish armed groups were not under the control of the Polish 
underground, and therefore did not consider themselves bound 
by the agreements. Besides, a variety of criminal gangs were still 
actively operating in the area, with no clear political orientation or 
even a specific national identity. 

One of the last bloody attacks that occurred during that period 
took place in the Ukrainian village of Verkhovyny on June 6, 
1945. Ukrainian underground sources estimated that there were 
196 civilian casualties.” The attack was carried out by a detach- 
ment of the National Armed Forces (NSZ), under the command of 
Stanisław Sekuła ‘Sok6?. Documents from a subsequent investiga- 
tion state: “The special commission that came to the scene of the 
crime counted 65 children under the age of 11 among the victims. 
Also, three elderly people were killed, who were all over 80.*55% 
A participant in the attacks, NSZ soldier Marian Lipczak, admitted: 
“We mostly shot them without any clarification, from the youngest 
children to the oldest person, following the orders of ‘Szary’ 
[Mieczysław Pazderski, one of the detachment commanders].”*°’ 

The tragedy of Verkhovyny village is worthy of note not only 
because it was one of the last in that period of the spring-summer 
1945, but also because it was publicized by the Polish commu- 
nist government. A special commission was established, and 
its materials were published in the press—all done, of course, to 


54 Motyka and Wnuk, Pany i rezuny, 90-92. 
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discredit the anti-communist Polish underground. The govern- 
ment preferred to remain silent about the tragedy of other Ukraini- 
an villages, especially those destroyed with the participation of the 
communist authorities. A leaflet of the OUN commented: “Those 
who holler and judge in the case of Verkhovyny, they simultane- 
ously permit, organize and conduct similar crimes.”>* 

The efforts of leaders of the Ukrainian and Polish independence 
movements were finally successful when mutual hostilities practi- 
cally halted in the summer of 1945. At the same time, the resettle- 
ment was almost entirely discontinued, as reported in a Ukrainian 
underground memo for July-August of that year: “The campaign to 
exile Ukrainians to the U[krainian] SSR has continued, but in recent 
months it has not brought any great results. Some of the katsapy 
[a pejorative term for those who had adopted a Russophile or pro- 
Moscow orientation] in the Lemko Land left, along with the last 
of those in the Kholm Land who had previously signed up to go.”55* 


58 Misiło, Repatriacja, vol. 2, 121. 
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1945-1946 — Negotiations, Truces, 
and Cooperation with the Polish 
Underground 


The truce between the Ukrainian and Polish undergrounds created 
a foundation for establishing closer relations and evolving those rela- 
tions into active cooperation. To be sure, this was strongly facilitated 
by the situation in which both sides found themselves after the end 
of the Second World War. The Poles, having suffered mass repres- 
sions against their underground partisans and being subordinated 
to government organs controlled by Moscow, began to comprehend 
the error of treating the USSR as an ally. Moreover, their hopes for 
assistance from Western states appeared more and more utopian. 

The Ukrainian liberation movement’s drive to create a united 
anti-Soviet front of captive nations, especially of those who had 
come under Moscow’s influence after 1945, defined its politics in 
the international arena in postwar years. In the opinion of the OUN 
and UPA leaders, establishing productive cooperation with the 
Polish underground was one of the most critical steps in building 
a joint anti-totalitarian front. As one document of the Ukrainian 
underground declared: 

A prerequisite for overcoming Russian-Bolshevik [moskovsko-bolshe- 

vytsky] imperialism is the active participation of the Ukrainian and 


Polish people in a common front. This assertion flows from the follow- 
ing facts: 
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1. The longstanding antagonism between both nations has always 
facilitated the expansion of the imperialism of both Moscow and 
Berlin, which are inimical to both nations, and has above all led to the 
rise of the forces of Russian imperialism, which has always brought 
subjugation to Ukraine and Poland. 

The Ukrainian and Polish people are the largest in the area of Central, 
Southern, Northern and Eastern Europe, and Soviet-ruled Asia, and 
they currently represent the most vital national-liberationist energy 
and dynamism in their struggle against Russian imperialism. 


2. The joint steps taken to date—especially under the conditions of 
the German occupation of Poland and Ukraine—to eliminate antago- 
nisms, to promote understanding, and to carry out joint attacks against 
Russian and German [moskovsko-nimetsky] imperialisms have brought 
about positive results, encouraging and obliging us to further develop 
that what has been achieved so far.5® 


That is why after 1945, the Polish issue within the overall 
strategy of the Ukrainian liberation movement not only remained 
relevant but increased in importance and urgency. The change of 
course regarding Ukrainian-Polish relations is clearly evident in 
the Ukrainian underground’s propaganda regulations for 1945, 
which were essentially a practical realization of the OUN’s general 
strategy. While earlier regulations from 1944 had emphasized the 
impossibility of cooperation with the Poles and focused on the 
need to continue the fight against them, the following was now 
communicated: 


Today we reject reprisal attacks against the Polish population as being 
inadvisable, because they will not bring the desired outcome in the long 
term, and, on the contrary, may provoke even greater consequences. 
Secondly, such attacks, although they might to an extent be justifiable 
as reprisals, would nevertheless place us, in the eyes of any unbiased 
third party, on the same level as those who perpetrate such attacks 


560 «Vykhidni pozytsii (napriamni dlia rozmov),” in Ukraina: kulturna spad- 
shchyna, natsionalna svidomist, derzhavnist, vyp. 13, Ukraina v druhii svitovii 
viini: ukrainsko-polski vzaiemyny, ed. Iurii Slyvka (Lviv, 2005), 351. 
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on Ukrainians. We cannot, at any price, permit ourselves to be drawn 
from the ideological positions upon which we stand [...]. We recognize 
and defend only the great, noble liberation ideals that are in accord 
with the cultural and universal principles of human morality. Retalia- 
tory acts against the general population, and the concept of collective 
responsibility, are not compatible with these principles, and we reject 
them. We condemn collective responsibility in the harshest terms, 
as a barbaric system. We shall not permit any thoughtless vengeful 
impulses to stain our clean banners. Thirdly, such attacks would be 
immediately used by our enemies against us with all the force of their 
propaganda and would be blown way out of proportion.>* 


The programmatic foundations of the Ukrainian-Polish 
rapprochement after the Second World War are reflected in an 
interesting document of the Ukrainian underground, “Thoughts 
on the Regularization of Polish-Ukrainian Relations, and on Orga- 
nizing a Common Liberation Front.” The unknown author of this 
declaration notes that after the defeat of German imperialism, the 
duty of the Polish and Ukrainian peoples—and also of the entire 
civilized world—was to combine their efforts to oppose Bolshe- 
vik imperialism, the second-most dangerous enemy of Poland 
and Ukraine and all freedom-loving nations. Next, the document 
provides a list of resolutions that were to be implemented by both 
nations to organize their joint fight: 

1. Make every effort to resolve existing Polish-Ukrainian disputes 


and counteract all moves by devious Bolshevik politics intended to 
divide us and force us to fight with one another. 

2. Establish close cooperation between our political and military 
forces in a common liberation struggle on Ukrainian and Polish lands, 
throughout the USSR, in all other countries occupied by the Bolshevik 
imperialists, and in the global international arena. 


3. Expend every effort to organize and bolster the broadest possible 
common liberation front of all nations subjugated or threatened by 
Russian Bolshevik imperialism. 


51 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 11, ark. 137. 
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4. Weshall strive to transform the hatred and animosity previously 
experienced between our peoples into friendship, and for this friend- 
ship, created in the difficult years of joint subjection and a common 
liberation struggle, to become the foundation for the future friend- 
ship and joint political cooperation between our peoples when we will 
respectively establish our free and independent states. 


5. The most profound interests of Ukraine and Poland and all other 
nations of Eastern Europe, from Finland to the Dardanelles and Turkey, 
is to demand that in Eastern Europe, Russian imperialism, an eternal 
threat to all free peoples, should be replaced by a system of indepen- 
dent nation-states. And reactionary Stalinist totalitarian tyranny must 
be replaced by a real Western-European democratic order, based on 
the principle of national self-determination and the freedom of human 
communities and individuals. 


6. In our relations, we shall honour the existing condition of ethnic 
relations on our territories. We express the hope that the disputed 
issue of the Polish-Ukrainian border will be resolved in the future 
between the governments of the (new) Polish and Ukrainian states, 
through an amicable understanding and settlement. We believe that 
combining our efforts into acommon liberation front will be a very 
significant factor in the destruction and elimination of the Russian 
Bolshevik prison of nations and will promote the prosperity and good 
fortune of both of our peoples and all of humanity.>” 


In another document, entitled “Starting Points,” the Ukrainians 
set forth the positions that were to form the basis for cooperation 
between the national movements of both sides. Most important 
among these were: mutual recognition that the two nations were 
fighting for the establishment of their independent states; identifi- 
cation of a common enemy, Soviet imperialism; recognition of the 
ethnic principle in defining borders which included each nation’s 
right to self-determination; and the promotion of an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and cooperation between both societies.” Of 


52 Za svobodu narodiv. Iz dokumentiv kraievoi borotby (Prague-Vienna: 
Ukrainske predstavnytstvo ABN, 1946), 69—70. 
53 «Vykhidni pozytsii,” 352. 
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course, for the Polish side, the most difficult step was to recog- 
nize the ethnic principle in defining borders. This was considered 
during the negotiations, and the representatives of the Ukrainian 
liberation movement were even prepared to replace this prin- 
ciple with one stipulating free self-determination by the popula- 
tion in the disputed territories. In his report on the negotiations, 
which was sent from abroad to UPA Supreme Commander Roman 
Shukhevych in Galicia, Stepan Bandera wrote: 


We are going to maintain the same positions as we have done in the 
previous negotiations. Nevertheless, we need to make a deal with 
them. The difficulty will be the same as before, namely, the disputed 
territories. It might make sense to adopt, in place of the ethnic prin- 
ciple, the formula of free self-determination, with a proposal to carry 
out a limited amount of resettlement that would be binding on the 
occupying states. Some of our people are nervous that this would be 
received badly among Ukrainians. For my part, this formula would 
not essentially change anything, since our territory would determine 
itself as Ukraine. Moreover, by presenting the issue in this way, we 
place the Poles in a situation where it would be difficult to reject the 
principle.>* 


The desire to achieve productive cooperation with the Polish 
national movement was not just a theoretical scenario developed 
by the OUN’s ideologists. The Ukrainian insurgents received clear 
orders to execute the above-listed objectives. The Polish territories 
were targeted with the greatest number of propaganda raids initi- 
ated from across the border to expand the anti-Bolshevik front. 
Most leaflets, appeals and other propaganda materials addressed 
by the UPA to foreigners [non-Ukrainians] targeted the Poles.5* As 
early as May 1945, the UPA command ordered: “Detachments shall 


564 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 372, t. 42, ark. 17. 

565 In a collection of documents in the section “The Attitude of the OUN-UPA to 
Poland and Poles,” Roman Drozd provides sixteen calls addressed to the Pol- 
ish people in the period 1945-1947. See Roman Drozd, Ukraińska Powstańcza 
Armia (Warsaw, 1998), 138—206. 
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conduct organized propaganda campaigns among the Polish popu- 
lation, distributing literature and strongly promoting the idea of 
joint liberation of all peoples who are enslaved and threatened by 
Bolshevik Russian imperialism.”5* 

The preparations for propaganda campaigns among the resi- 
dents of Poland were not chaotic but followed a clearly developed 
plan. A May 1945 order of the UPA command warned soldiers 
against conducting any kind of joint actions or unauthorized 
talks with Poles on their own initiative.” The management of 
the Ukrainian liberation movement paid close attention to these 
campaigns, and their careful implementation was based on corre- 
sponding theoretical elaborations. The training conducted by 
the UPA’s political officials with UPA soldiers included a session 
entitled “The Importance of Our Campaigns in Polish Villages, and 
How UPA Soldiers are to Behave Among the Polish Population.” 
Vasyl Halasa, the OUN’s deputy leader in Zakerzonnia, compiled 
aspecial memo entitled “Campaigns and Political Propaganda 
Work among the Polish Population,” which identified the follow- 
ing objectives of propaganda activity: 

1. Maximally increase anti-Bolshevik sentiments in the Polish envi- 


ronment and galvanize the broadest possible uncompromising revolu- 
tionary struggle against Moscow and its agents in Warsaw. 


2. Use the anti-Bolshevik platform to pave a path for Polish-Ukrai- 
nian rapprochement and mutual respect for the sovereignty of both 
nations, and simultaneously promote the idea of the Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations (ABN).5* 


In an appeal to the Poles, the campaign's objective on Polish 
territory was defined as follows: 


566 “Do dowódców oddziałów UPA, prowidów rejonów i kuszczów,” Karta, 
no. 29 (1999), 67. 

57 “Do dowódców oddziałów UPA, prowidów rejonów i kuszczów,” 67. 

568 Volodymyr Serhiichuk, Ukrainskyi zdvyh. Zakerzonnia 1939-1947 (Kyiv, 
2004), 705. 
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We Ukrainian Insurgents come to you as friends and allies. The purpose 
of our arrival is to inform the Polish population in detail about the facts 
regarding the nations subjugated by Moscow and to share our experience 
on how to fight against Bolshevism [...]. We appeal to all Poles to assist us 
with information and anything else that will be necessary. Because we 
are fighting against your enemy—Moscow— and we are soldiers in the 
anti-Bolshevik front, this will also decide the fate of Your Motherland.>* 


The political leaders of the liberation movement issued 
a special directive, “Concise Guidelines for Those Who Meet 
with the Poles.” This document is of extraordinary interest as it 
represents evidence that the leaders of the Ukrainian liberation 
movement very seriously approached the attempt to establish 
positive relations with the Poles. It even specified the topics and 
possible content of conversations with Polish civilians. Concern- 
ing general topics, it advised promoting the broadest, universal 
human ideals of freedom, brotherhood, love, humanism, Christian 
culture, democracy and social progress, as well as speaking out 
against barbarity, reactionary, terror, dictatorship and tyranny. 
The main slogan was “Freedom for peoples! Freedom for the 
person!” Regarding conversations on political topics, it was 
deemed important to emphasize the enormous threat that Russian 
imperialism posed to both nations. Moreover, it was to be stressed 
that Poles had significantly underestimated the danger because 
they had insufficient experience in dealing with the Bolsheviks, 
while Ukrainians had already been fighting them for 25 years. 

The section of the directive entitled “Specifics” [konkretyza- 
tsiia] included the following theses: 

A common liberation front is necessary for all nations enslaved or 

threatened by Bolshevik imperialism. This will provide a common 

force to undermine the USSR from the inside, and the strongest external 


political force, namely, the complete discrediting of the Bolshevik 
system in the world, which will in time eventually prompt a challenge 


569 Drozd, Ukraińska Powstańcza Armia, 194. 
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by the Allied forces [...]. Ukraine has the Asian territory to cover as 
well as Eastern Europe, with quite a lot also having been accomplished 
in the Balkans. They [the Poles] have the West, a window into Europe, 
and a global profile. Combining these forces and their potential will 
create areal force, providing both parties with a better perspective, 
and will help those whose blood is being bartered away in the world’s 
[political] markets and conferences, to assume the status of a subject in 
the new political system.5” 


To win over the Polish population, the leaders of the Ukrainian 
underground ordered the soldiers of the UPA to act as follows 
during the fieldwork: “In villages where Poles live among Ukrai- 
nians, and where we are sufficiently strong and organized to 
direct the spring sowing and other similar work, do not exclude 
the Poles in the overall assistance plans, but do assist them, as 
well.” To that end, the Ukrainian insurgents were also warned 
against requisitioning food and other goods among the Poles. The 
special regulations stated: 


Our procurement drive among the Polish population must be treated 
as voluntary, but also, on the other hand, as a propaganda campaign; 
you must, therefore, conduct yourselves accordingly. Unfilled quotas 
shall not be interpreted as a political failure. Even if in some cases 
we collect asmall amount of footwear or food from the Poles, we 
shall leave them with the recollection that we conducted ourselves 
in an exemplary manner, that we did not terrorize anyone with our 
weapons, that we did not take anything by force, and, even if we are 
sent off empty-handed, that we have spoken our farewells with kind 
words. Then, during the propaganda conversations that will occur at 
the same time, this will give us political capital and help to achieve 
better results during future procurement drives.°” 


Families of Polish Army soldiers who were killed in clashes with 
the UPA were informed about their losses in dispatches as follows: 


570 Za svobodu narodiv, 69-70. 
51 HDASBU, F. 62, op. 4, spr. 4, t. 22, ark. 52. 
52 HDASBU, F. 62, op. 4, spr. 4, t. 22, ark. 50. 
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We hereby inform you that on the [write here date and place], [write 
here the name of the deceased] died in combat with a detachment 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), which was confirmed based 
on [specify here documents found on the deceased, notes, letters, or 
prisoner testimony]. In informing you of this, we request that you 
contact the family and friends of the deceased. We take this opportu- 
nity to express our sorrow that the late [write his name] was forced to 
give his life not in the interests of his nation but in the interests of the 
Bolshevik occupiers, who are the enemies of the Ukrainian and Polish 
people.*” 


4 


The propaganda campaign quickly began to produce results, 
changing the attitudes of the Polish civilian population toward 
the Ukrainian insurgents. AUPA report dated late 1945 stated: 
“The propaganda drives in the Polish villages have unequivocally 
convinced the Polish masses that we are not attacking the civilian 
Polish population, only the agents and lackeys of the NKVD.” 

The above-described ideological and programmatic principles 
also served as a platform for holding talks with the Poles both in the 
diaspora and Zakerzonnia. The first such talks, which took place 
in Rome and included representatives of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Liberation Council’s Foreign Office and the Polish government-in- 
exile in London, lasted until 1946 but failed to produce any signifi- 
cant results.>” 

On the other hand, the talks which took place locally in Zaker- 
zonnia, in the operational territories of both underground move- 
ments, were much more productive. However, during these nego- 
tiations, an asymmetrical attitude on the part of the two sides 
became evident. During the period between 1945-1946, many 


53 HDASBU, F. 62, op. 4, spr. 4, t. 22, ark. 51. 
574 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 4, od. zb. 48, ark. 86. 
575 Litopys UPA, vol. 26, 390-414. 
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bilateral meetings were held between both partisan groups. 
However, on the Ukrainian side, the participants were authorized 
by the highest levels of the insurgent command or leaders of the 
liberation movement, while on the Polish side, the negotiating was 
done by independent local commanders at their own peril and risk. 
One such local commander was Marian Gotebiewski, who tried 
in every possible way to normalize relations with the UPA. When 
this was finally achieved in the spring of 1945 and he reported to 
his superior Jan Mazurkiewicz ‘Radostaw’, the commander simply 
waved his hand dismissively and said: “There is no point in talking 
to boors.”°” 

On July 11, 1945, a meeting took place between representatives 
of the OUN’s Peremyshl district command and leaders of the Home 
Army on the same territory. They addressed cooperation at the 
local level, intending to prevent unnecessary hostilities. During 
the meeting, the Ukrainian insurgents handed over ‘Zygmunt,’ 
a Home Army lieutenant, who had been detained while robbing 
a Ukrainian village, and who was to be court-martialed by the 
Polish underground. Other issues were discussed, such as combat- 
ing criminal gangs. The Ukrainian insurgents provided assurances 
that they completely controlled the behaviour of the Ukrainian 
population and would not permit any unauthorized anti-Polish 
attacks. For their part, a representative of the Polish delegation 
admitted that the Home Army command had much less control 
over the terrain and could provide assurances only for its own 
soldiers. The delegate said: “We should note that in recent times, 
groups have been formed that act on their own initiative. Among 
them is ‘Jastrzab’s’ (‘Slepy’s’) gang, which commits robbery and 
terroristic acts against the Ukrainian population in this district, 
and which the Home Army intends to liquidate.”5” 


576 Marian Gołębiewski. “Sojusz z Ukraińcami isojusz narodów ujarzmio- 


nych,” Dialogi. Biuletyn polsko-ukraiński, no. 7-8 (1987): 6. 
57 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 372, t. 40, ark. 44. 
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In November 1945, ignoring the mutually advantageous 
contacts and cooperation established at the local level, the Home 
Army command issued an order to categorically prohibit nego- 
tiations with the UPA. However, Golebiewski disregarded it and 
continued to maintain contacts with the Ukrainians. The insurgent 
commanders on both sides agreed to exchange information and 
coordinate their actions. The Polish underground even organized 
a meeting for representatives of the Ukrainian underground and 
an English correspondent who was in contact with them.** Finally, 
cooperation also began on joint Ukrainian-Polish armed action.5” 
One of the best-known of these operations was the joint storming 
of the city of Hrubeshiv by a combined force of the UPA and WiN, 
a Polish underground unit that had emerged to replace the AK. 
Given the importance of this battle, more details are provided 
below, particularly since several accurate reports exist which 
provide details concerning how this happened.*% 

The idea of armed cooperation was first implemented on April 
6, 1946, when soldiers of the UPA and WiN conducted a joint attack 
on the train station in Verbkovychi. Before long, it became neces- 
sary to mount a large-scale advance on the city of Hrubeshiv. 
The actual motives for it were both practical—to intimidate the 
communist security bodies, to liberate arrested men, and to seize 
government documents—and political, namely, to demonstrate 
the common struggle of Ukrainians and Poles. The idea of storming 
Hrubeshiv originally came from the Polish side; it was discussed 
in detail on May 18, 1946, during aregular meeting between 


578 ATSDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 14, ark. 111-18. 

59 Motyka and Wnuk describe five probable actions. See Motyka and Wnuk, 
Pany irezuny, 155-75. 

580 At the present time we know of seven reports written by participants in the 
actions, which testify to the importance attributed to the actions of the leader- 
ship of the Ukrainian underground. Obviously, the collected materials were 
also to be used in the OUN’s later propaganda work. For these reports, see Lito- 
pys UPA, vol. 39, 451-482. 
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representatives of the UPA and WiN, at which time the date of the 
attack was also determined: the night of May 27-28. 

Hrubeshiv was a typical provincial town in this region. Most 
buildings were made of wood, and only a few in the centre of 
the town were brick construction. The city became an important 
centre for the new government, with the offices of the county 
security service, the militia, and the Communist Party located 
there, as well as an NKVD garrison (nearly 220 soldiers) and the 
headquarters of the relocation commission that managed the 
resettlement of Ukrainians to the Ukrainian SSR. Soldiers of the 
5th Infantry Regiment of the Polish Army were stationed near the 
town, along with the 32nd command of the military border guard. 
Therefore, the enemy forces were strong, but the Polish under- 
ground promised that the army and border guard soldiers would 
not interfere in any battle. 

On May 26, those planning the attack on Hrubeshiv met in 
the forest nearby. On the Ukrainian side were soldiers from the 
companies of ‘Davyd,’ ‘Yar’ and ‘Chavs,’ as well as others from 
Security Service (SB) units. On the Polish side were the WiN detach- 
ments of Młot, Ślepy,” Wiktor” and ‘Hel.’ A report on this meeting 
informed: “Our riflemen and those of the WiN started chatting, 
getting acquainted, and talking about previous clashes—when we 
were still enemies.”**! Obviously, both the regular soldiers as well 
as their commanders recognized each other from that time. One 
of them, for example, was Stanislaw Ksiazek ‘Wyrwa’, who was 
the commander of the Zamość Inspectorate of the WiN. Two years 
earlier, he had been in the Home Army and had participated in the 
so-called Hrubieszów Revolt. Among the Ukrainian officers, there 
were certainly individuals who had participated in anti-Polish 
attacks. However, this did not hinder the former adversaries from 
thoroughly planning a joint attack on their common enemy. 


581 Litopys UPA, vol. 39, 454. 
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According to the plan, 120 UPA soldiers would storm the NKVD 
premises, the SB unit would attack the relocation commission, and 
the WiN soldiers would attack the security services, militia, and 
Communist Party offices.” A special aspect of this battle would 
be the use of so-called torpedoes by the Ukrainian insurgents— 
German 150-mm turbo-reactive cartridges that they had captured 
as trophies. The launcher for the torpedoes was invented by Hryts 
Rudenko, a platoon leader of the UPA who was originally from the 
Poltava region. To set them off required the use of either an electric 
current or a lit haystack. It was not important how accurate they 
were, or what physical damage on the enemy they inflicted—the 
purpose was intimidation. According to recollections of the battle, 
the torpedoes flew with the piercing roar of a jet, leaving a fiery 
trail behind them, which resembled a comet. The attack of the 
insurgents on the town opened with the barrage of rockets, demon- 
strating the seriousness of their intentions. Rudenko reported: 
“I shot the first torpedo toward the NKVD barracks, and it went 
inside. Before launching the torpedo, the building was lit from the 
inside, and we could see what was going on inside the room. Isaw 
that two Bolsheviks were washing and then dressing. After the 
explosion, I no longer saw any light, nor any people in the rooms.” 

The battle in the town lasted 90 minutes. During this time, 
the buildings of the NKVD, security service, and post office were 
destroyed; the militia command post was seized, automobiles and 
documentation were destroyed, and 25 prisoners were freed. The 
storming of the relocation commission was unsuccessful, however, 
as its bureaucrats turned out to be very well armed and were able 
to fend off the insurgent attack. As was promised by the Polish 
side, the soldiers of the regular Polish Army, who were stationed 
nearby, did not interfere in the battle. 


582 Litopys UPA, vol. 39, 453-54. 
583 Litopys UPA, vol. 39, 471-72. 
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It is difficult to objectively assess the number of casualties. 
As usual, each side has cited very different numbers. According 
to the insurgent reports, the NKVD and Polish communist forces 
lost approximately 100 soldiers, but the communists officially 
stated that nine NKVD, five Polish border guards, two Communist 
Party functionaries, and two security service personnel had been 
killed." On the insurgent side, two Ukrainians died in the town, 
three during the withdrawal, and three were wounded, including 
Yevhen Shtendera, the Ukrainian operations commander. 

The political losses on the communist side were much more 
significant because the indubitably effective attack practically 
paralyzed their repressive apparatus for some time to come. Infor- 
mation about the successful Ukrainian-Polish action, moreover, 
deprived the government of the possibility of exploiting any 
notion of antagonism between the two nations. A June 1946 Ukrai- 
nian underground report on the situation in Zakerzonnia reported 
the following: 


Good relations have been noted between the Polish underground 
and ours in several locations. The Poles in many locations asked for 
delivery of German ammunition. In exchange, they offer Russian 
weapons or some other goods. However, not infrequently there are 
individual unauthorized acts perpetrated by Ukrainians against Poles, 
either as reprisals for previous offences or as simple robberies. They 
cause the Poles to very quickly lose their composure and repeatedly 
threaten to renew their terrorist attacks. The fact of the rapprochement 
between the Polish and Ukrainian underground, albeit still very fragile 
and still not indicative of cooperation on a broader scale, has indeed 
alarmed the Bolshevik occupiers most of all, as we had expected. They 
have raised the alarm in all the Polish Bolshevik newspapers, and are 
attempting to break apart the truce with fiercely chauvinistic anti- 
Ukrainian propaganda. 


54 Motyka and Wnuk, Pany i rezuny, 169. 
585 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 67. 
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In the Ukrainian SSR, Soviet officials expressed serious concern 
about the active cooperation between the Ukrainian and Polish 
underground movements. In the spring of 1946, Lt-Gen Savchenko 
of the Ministry of State Security distributed information about the 
truce to all oblast branches of the Ministry of State Security (MGB) 
in Western Ukraine, along with the following order: 

While conducting clandestine and military operations, pay close atten- 

tion to discovering illegal Ukrainian-Polish documents and other 

materials that might, to any degree, confirm that this truce exists [...]. 

Subject anyone arrested who is from the leadership of the OUN-UPA or 


AK to a competent interrogation regarding the recent negotiations and 
truce between the Ukrainian and Polish nationalists.**° 


However, despite the military victory at Hrubeshiv, and the 
intimidation effect on the communist government gained by the 
demonstrated cooperation between the Ukrainian and Polish 
partisan movements, further cooperation in the political sphere 
did not occur. At the next Polish-Ukrainian talks held after this 
operation, the commander of the Zamość Inspectorate of WiN, 
Stanistaw Ksiazek ‘Wyrwa’ (who replaced Marian Golebiewski 
after he was arrested in early 1946), informed his Ukrainian 
counterpart, UPA’s “Danyliv” Tactical Sector commander Yevhen 
Shtendera ‘Prirva’, that the Polish government-in-exile in London 
was opposed to signing any agreements with the UHVR regard- 
ing cooperation between the Polish and Ukrainian underground. 
He also informed Shtendera that they had prohibited WiN detach- 
ments from conducting joint military operations with the UPA.5* 
Within a short while, however, this issue was no longer relevant. 
By the end of 1946, the Polish underground practically termina- 
ted its activities, and therefore the cooperation between the two 
underground organizations was no longer possible. 


586 HDASBU, F. 65, spr. S-9079, t. 4, ark. 6-7. 
57 Zbihniev M. Kovalevskyi (Zbigniew M. Kowalewski), “Polske pytannia u po- 
voiennii stratehii UPA,” Ukraina. Nauka i kultura, vyp. 26-27 (Kyiv, 1993), 223. 
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Unfortunately, during the second half of 1945-1946, the truce 
between the Ukrainian and Polish liberation movements did 
not guarantee complete peace for the civilian population, which 
continued to be subjected to attacks by criminal gangs. An insur- 
gent report dated September 1945 stated: 

In villages along the Sian River, where the resettlement campaign was 

being implemented in October-November, some Ukrainian villages 

and individual families were attacked during the reporting period by 

Polish civilian gangs from across the Sian River. Some Polish gangs 

pretended to be the AK detachments; others were just criminal gangs. 

These bandit attacks did not have an organized character and did not 

inflict a great deal of damage on the Ukrainian population.5* 


588 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 3, od. zb. 10, ark. 62. 
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Chapter 3 


1945-1947 — The Struggle with 
Poland’s Communist Regime 


Section 1: The Ukrainian Uprising 


From fall of 1945 to spring of 1947, the Ukrainian civilian popu- 
lation suffered mostly at the hands of armed units of the Polish 
communist government, which had set the goal of cleansing 
Ukrainians from the eastern territories of reconstituted Poland. 
Although some negotiations did take place between Ukrainian 
insurgents and representatives of local governments, they had 
no prospects for success. The local Communists or militia would 
attend such meetings only to guarantee their safety with the 
Banderites, and neither desired nor could assume any obligations 
concerning the halting of the government’s anti-Ukrainian attacks. 
Therefore, the conflict between Ukrainians and Poles continued 
but the latter role now being mostly filled by representatives of 
Communist Poland’s security and power structures. 

It must be noted here that the OUN did not set the objective 
of raising a popular anti-communist insurgency by the Ukrainian 
population in these lands. Its main objective was to defend the 
Ukrainians against forcible resettlement from Zakerzonnia to the 
USSR. Special instructions regulating relations with the Poles and 
the new government, dated August 1946, stated: 


If they demand that the Ukrainian population has only to subordinate 
themselves to the new administration, register their groups, hand in 
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the compulsory quota of agricultural products, normalize relations, 
etc., then the general public should comply. Current circumstances in 
these lands do not permit the general Ukrainian population to mount 
a broad, impulsive and armed resistance to the institution of state 
administrations, etc. In districts where they require only this kind of 
normalization of relations, and where they do not implement manda- 
tory resettlement or destructive terror, you must adjust to it. Further- 
more, you must especially avoid any temptation that could aggravate 
relations.**° 


Nevertheless, escalation could not be avoided because of the 
new Polish government’s determination to rapidly and finally 
resolve the Ukrainian issue in their eastern territories. At that time, 
that is, in August 1946, the status of the resettlement operation 
remained undecided, with both the Polish communist government 
and the Ukrainian underground continuing to provide conflicting 
information. The Communists tried to represent the resettlements 
in a highly positive light, while the underground partisans inter- 
preted them as an enormous evil for those slated for expulsion. By 
that time, many resettled earlier Ukrainians had returned to their 
native homes, and the Ukrainian underground tried to take advan- 
tage of their return to discourage others from agreeing to leave. 
The abovementioned August instructions stated: 


Skilled propagandists must be sent to territories affected by the threat 
of eviction to provide the population with moral support. To this end, 
you can with great success make use of those who have been resettled 
and, having received nothing, are now coming back. There are many 
of them. In some cases, half the village has returned. You should select 
propagandists from among them, either men or women, give them 
some appropriate re-training and send them into other localities that 
are at risk of expulsion. Let them describe to these people the truth 
about the “blessings” bestowed upon those who leave.’ 


58° HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 11, ark. 139. 
50 Aktualni zauvahy. 10.08.1945, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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In September 1945, when the Polish government comprehen- 
ded the failure of the voluntary resettlement campaign, it decided 
to refocus their efforts by involving the armed forces. A memo 
from Vasiliy Riasny, the People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs of 
the Ukrainian SSR, described the Soviet initiative in the adoption 
of this decision: “By formal request of the NKVD of the Ukrainian 
SSR via Comrade L.P. Beria, the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Poland has deployed two divisions of the Polish Army 
to combat UPA units and to facilitate the deportation of the Ukrai- 
nian population from Polish territory.”°*! This document indicates, 
therefore, that the Soviet government initiated the involvement of 
the army in the deportations. 

During this phase of the resettlement operations, the brutality 
of military units against the civilian population, as well as intimi- 
dations and killings, were the daily norm and inevitably resulted 
in bloody clashes. On September 9, 1945, the commander of the 
Sian Military District, Myroslav Onyshkevych, issued an order to 
UPA detachments regarding the commencement of a large-scale 
armed action aimed at blocking the expulsion of Ukrainians from 
Zakerzonnia. The document included the following: “Wherever 
the opportunity presents itself, conduct military attacks against 
those who are carrying out the expulsions, destroy the resettle- 
ment commissions and anyone else who is forcing the resettle- 
ments. Evicted Ukrainian villages shall be razed so that no build- 
ings or building materials remain.”5% 

A week after the forced deportations began, the leaders of the 
Ukrainian underground marked the first positive results of their 
countermeasures: 


Our experience in the last few days has once again shown that 
a concerted, decisive opposition mounted by the population against 


51 Pereselennia poliakiv, 610. 
592 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 3, od. zb. 1, ark. 1. 
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deportation is possible and can provide good results. The only villages 
that have been relocated so far were those that had allowed them- 
selves to be intimidated by the army’s threats and actions. Those 
villages whose population escaped into hiding, and the women who 
remained, were not afraid to declare that they would not budge, they 
would not leave, and that they would rather die than to abandon their 
land, and so they remained in place despite various difficulties. Such 
villages were victims only of pillaging." 


The main task of the underground’s propagandists was to 
support and strengthen popular opposition, while other members 
of the underground were tasked with preparing an armed defence: 
“An immediate armed response in full force is called for wherever 
the civilian population has been the target of terror, beatings, 
executions, etc. Resettlement commissions shall be destroyed; 
those who carry out evictions and who are terrorizing civilians 
shall be attacked; and bridges, telephone lines, and rail lines shall 
be blown up.*”** 

Only two days after this instruction was issued, the leader of 
the OUN’s Trans-Curzon Territory (Zakerzonsky Krai), Yaroslav 
Starukh, harshly criticized his subordinates for inadequately orga- 
nizing the opposition, and for showing insufficient resistance in 
this critical situation: 


Instead of preparing their people for a heroic opposition and defence, 
the local leaders themselves often succumb to panic. Instead of grasping 
the helm of life and fighting with a burning heart, fiery words and 
a steady hand, they do not know what to do and go about uncertainly 
and ask the people ‘what’s up, where is round up, or where to run to.5% 


To regain control over the situation, Starukh demanded extreme 
measures: “Those who hesitate shall be shamed and punished, even 
shot! You must pressure the entire organizational apparatus using 


53 Instruktsiia. 15.09.1945, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
594 Instruktsiia. 15.09.1945. 
5 Do instruktsii z dnia. 15.09.1945, Mykola Lebed Papers, HURI, Cambridge. 
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the strongest possible means to execute this campaign by imple- 
menting effective actions that prevent the deportations!” Even- 
tually, the panic and confusion of those first days were overcome 
and the Ukrainian underground was able to organize a systematic 
opposition to the deportations that lasted nearly two years, until the 
spring of 1947. 

From the end of 1945 to mid-1946, the UPA’s actions escalat- 
ed into a full-scale partisan war that included periodic attacks 
on military garrisons, resettlement commissions, and even small 
towns, as well as the destruction of communications arteries 
(roads, bridges, railway stations, telephone and telegraph lines) 
and the razing of deported Ukrainian villages to prevent Poles from 
moving in. Notably, these attacks were conducted by compara- 
tively large military formations—companies, and sometimes even 
battalions—which engaged the Polish Army in open combat. 

These developments reached apoint that Polish historian 
Grzegorz Motyka called the “Ukrainian Uprising.”** Even Polish 
communist authorities acknowledge the fact that for at least six 
months, the initiative in military action was fully in the hands 
of the UPA, which mounted an active offensive. In October 1945, 
the Governor of Lublin Voivodeship, Wacław Rózga, described 
the active presence of Ukrainian insurgents and requested that 
Warsaw assign additional armed forces to put them down: 

Given the large-scale operations of the Ukrainian gangs, and the fact 

that the People’s Militia, the Office of Public Security, and a regiment of 

the Internal Troops cannot deal with these gangs, which are numerous 
and well-armed, Irequest that the citizen Minister allocate armed 
forces with a mandate to liquidate the gangs and return calm to this 


territory. Then we will be able to quietly conduct the relocation of the 
Ukrainian population to the USSR.5*% 


56 Do instruktsii z dnia. 15.09.1945. 
57 See Motyka, Tak było w Bieszczadach, 269-355. 
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In parallel with the guerrilla operations, the Ukrainian insur- 
gents deployed a broad propaganda campaign aimed at obtaining 
Polish civilian support to scuttle the deportations. On September 
10, 1945, appeal entitled “Poles!” declared: 


Today they are deporting us, but tomorrow it will be you. Our fates are 
the same, except that they are still trying to deceive you with Polish 
uniforms, emblem, flags, elections, badges and nice but false words 
about a democratic Poland. However, everything is being decided by 
Stalin and his clique, not by the Polish people. [...] Poles! Our fate is 
now the same, and our path to freedom is the same! We will meet 
again before long, either together in Siberia or together in the new 
free world built out of the ruins of the Russian prison of nations. It will 
mostly depend on our resolve and our struggle. Therefore, let us step 
up ina joint struggle for our common libertarian ideals of national and 
personal human freedom!>” 


Despite the offensive and proactive operations of the UPA, the 
use of Polish armed forces in the resettlement campaign rapidly 
began to produce results. In the autumn of 1945, the number of 
deportations again increased. An underground report stated: 

... On October 11, the Polish Army evicted civilians from their houses 
in Dubrivka village. They threw the people and the entire contents of 
their homes into the yards, and they beat the people. As a result, the 
village leader went to the city of Sianik and returned with members 
of the resettlement commission, which obtained the signatures of 
fifty Ukrainian families who agreed to leave. Only eleven Ukrainian 
families did not sign.°° 


After analyzing the first month of forced deportations, the OUN 
leader for Zakerzonnia, Yaroslav Starukh, believed that the Soviet 
government was behind this process with the intent of further 
fomenting the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. He wrote: 
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Everything to the last detail is being managed by Bolshevik senior 
officers in Polish uniforms [...]. Specifically, they exert maximum force 
in pressuring for resettlement, and they try to make these attacks as 
terroristic as possible. Then, other officers, this time wearing Bolshe- 
vik uniforms, on the borders or in the resettlement commissions on 
the other side, blame the Poles, and try to provoke hatred among the 
deported, terrorized people against the ‘Polaks’ [poliachkiv] for perpe- 
trating such deeds among ‘our people’. 


Meanwhile, fierce clashes erupted in the fall of 1945 between 
UPA detachments and the Polish Army. A report for October 1945 
informed: 


On September 11, in the village of Zhohatyn, an UPA company attacked 
the Polish army, which had been violently tormenting the Ukrainian 
population and forcing people to relocate. Despite a significant advan- 
tage in numbers, the enemy suffered 18 killed, 16 injured, and saved 
itself only by fleeing in panic. We captured ammunition and telephone 
equipment, and the enemy lost a lot of ammunition to fire. Among the 
dead are several senior officers. Battles took place in many other loca- 
tions. The enemy’s terroristic units and militia sustained serious losses. 
From the Slovak border to the Buh River, many villages were burned 
after having their Ukrainian populations evicted by the cannibalistic 
Polish Bolsheviks. In many places, most of the population mounted 
a determined and strong opposition to the terrorists from the Polish 
army and militia. The action to evict Ukrainians has transformed into 
alarge, tenacious struggle, which is spreading and strengthening, 
a fact that has alarmed the enemy.** 


Insurgent documents include information about dozens 
of attacks by Polish Army detachments on Ukrainian villages, 
and about armed resistance by the UPA. A November summary 
report on the situation in Zakerzonnia stated that since the 
attacks had started, 46 villages whose Ukrainian population had 
been deported to the USSR had been burned in the Peremyshl 


6&1 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 31, ark. 202. 
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region.*% The same report stipulated the destruction of aban- 
doned Ukrainian villages. However, vacated households were 
often rapidly occupied by the Polish population, leading to more 
Polish-Ukrainian clashes, as described in the following excerpt: 


On December 29, the detachments of Commanders ‘Khrin’ and ‘Didyk’ 
burned the village of Novosiltsi (200 households). In July, the Poles had 
evicted 45 Ukrainian families from this village. These newly settled 
Poles fiercely resisted being sent back to the surrounding Polish 
villages, and hundreds were forced into the battle. The enemy side 
had around [illeg.] casualties and many wounded. We captured guns 
and ammunition. We had one lightly wounded. Flyers entitled “To the 
Evicted Poles” were scattered over the scorched remains.** 


4 


The active response by the Ukrainian insurgents halted any 
further expansion of forced evacuations, and a new surge in the 
resistance occurred in early 1946. A UPA report stated: 


On January 1, 1946, at 20:00 hours, the U-2 detachment [‘Hromenko’s’ 
company, Udarnyk-2] attacked and burned two Polish villages inhabi- 
ted by the bandits from the villages of Dylagowa and Sielnica, whose 
Polish residents had been attacking surrounding Ukrainian villages, 
and robbing and terrorizing our people. Sub-detachments 504 and 506 
burned Dylagowa, and sub-detachments 505 and OUN Security Unit 
(Boivka Sluzhby Bezpeky, BSB) burned Sielnica. The Poles fled across 
the Sian River and did not fight back. All of the buildings in the two 
villages were burned; twelve head of cattle and four horses were 
confiscated.®°° 


The intense fighting between the UPA and the Polish Army 
lasted throughout January. According to one summary report, 
31 armed clashes occurred in this month. The insurgents lost 


63 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 34, ark. 204. 
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47 soldiers with 26 wounded, while the Army suffered 89 killed 
and 41 wounded. The reports continued: “In the reporting month, 
the Polish terror aimed at the Ukrainian population resulted in 
the following numbers: 40 Ukrainian peasants killed, shot and 
tortured by Polish army gangs, 12 wounded, and 357 arrested.” 

On January 7, 1946, UPA detachments attacked the town of 
Bircha, a defensive stronghold for the Polish Army in the district. 
A week earlier, on January 1, the Polish Army squads from this 
town had attacked the village of Liakhava. An insurgent report 
stated: “A slaughter began in the village. They took seven Ukrai- 
nian peasants from their houses, aged 40-80, and two 16-year- 
old boys, and shot them all outside the school. They threw one of 
the executed men into the fire.”*” The next day, over 300 Ukrai- 
nians were brutally evicted from the village of Monastyrets, and 
on January 6, in the morning, the day before Ukrainians were to 
celebrate Christmas, the Polish Army out of Bircha attacked the 
village of Dobre. 

Of course, these anti-Ukrainian actions by the garrison in 
Bircha did not go unnoticed by the UPA command in Zakerzonnia. 
Several UPA companies had mounted two offensives against the 
town back in late 1945. The most successful of these was the first 
attack, which took place on the night of October 22-23 and was 
conducted by a UPA battalion commanded by Pavlo ‘Prut’ Vatsyk. 
The insurgents broke through the enemy defences, entered the 
town and destroyed the jail, rescued those imprisoned inside, and 
destroyed the military barracks. This success forced the Polish 
Army to fortify their stronghold even more. As a result, the second 
Ukrainian attack on Bircha had to rely primarily on the element of 
surprise. That is why the offensive was planned for January 7, the 
day that the Ukrainians celebrated Christmas: “The operation was 
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specially planned to take place at a time Poles least expected it. Its 
objective was to evict the enemy from his fortifications, to destroy 
enemy fortifications and the town itself, which still has close to 
twenty brick buildings.”®* The order for the attack on Christmas 
night was also a surprise for the UPA soldiers, who were accus- 
tomed to celebrating the holiday in the company of civilians in 
UPA-controlled villages. 

Four detachments were involved in the offensive, namely, 
the companies Udarnyk4 (Commander Volodymyr Shchy- 
helsky ‘Burlaka’), Udarnyk-7 (Commander Hryhoriy Yankivsky 
‘Lastivka’), Udarnyk-2 (Commander Dmytro Karvansky ‘Orsky’, 
who replaced the wounded company Commander Mykhailo Duda 
‘Hromenko’), and Udarnyk-6 (Commander Yaroslav Kotsiolok 
Krylach'). Commander Mykhailo Halio ‘Konyk’ assumed overall 
leadership. On the evening of January 6, he spoke to the assem- 
bled and combat-ready insurgents. A participating soldier named 
Mykhailo Ozymko has recalled Halio’s words: 

On this Christmas Eve, our goal is to carry out a reprisal attack against 

Bircha to destroy this enemy lair, which has burned Ukrainian villages 

(he pointed in the direction of the village of Ropa, where smoke was 

still rising from burning houses), killed innocent people, the elderly, 

women and children, and did not even allow us to peacefully celebrate 
our Holy Christmas Eve. For all these outrages, for spilt Ukrainian 
blood, and the death of our fallen heroes we will have our revenge 


today. Instead of Christmas carols, the music of our insurgent machine 
guns and exploding grenades will play. 


The attack was carried out by two groups, approaching from 
the east and west. The first group, headed by Burlaka, included 
his detachment and the ‘Lastivka’ company. The group’s objec- 
tive was to attract the attention of the enemy and engage its fire, 
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while two other companies, led by the Commander Shchyhelsky, 
were instructed to break into the town and to burn it. Shchy- 
helsky's group was not only able to draw attention to itself but 
also to breach the eastern side of the city and take over several 
enemy bunkers there. Nevertheless, even at the start of the battle, 
it became obvious that the Poles were ready to actively defend 
themselves. A report on the attacks stated: 


The Poles were strongly entrenched and had bunkers all around the 
town, permanently staffed. Already in the first moments of the battle, 
enemy machine guns were in play, which shows that the enemy was 
prepared, or at least constantly at the ready. Therefore, there was abso- 
lutely no possibility of catching the enemy unprepared, but our detach- 
ments carried out their assigned objectives regardless.®° 


The battle on the eastern side lasted until the morning, with the 
insurgents inevitably running out of ammunition. Finally, when at 
8 a.m. it became perfectly clear that the battle on the western side 
had halted and the Poles had thrown all their forces against the 
detachments of ‘Burlaka,’ he gave his troops the order to retreat. 
According to areport by [the UPA Tactical Sector 26] “Lemko” 
team: 


The retreat occurred under constant fire from the enemy’s guns and 
automatic weapons, and from a heavy machine gun that the enemy 
had installed in the side of Valkova Hill. It was evident from the enemy 
movements that they wanted to cut off our path to the forest and make 
it impossible for us to retreat through channels leading from Bircha 
town in the southern direction, and thus encircle the detachment in 
open terrain. But the enemy failed in achieving this goal, because the 
sub-detachment fought back from time to time, hindering the advance 
of the enemy on the flank and rear. The enemy chase lasted nearly 
three kilometres on the trail, and even though a company of Polish 
army cavalry was sent in pursuit, our detachments were able to reach 
the forest, and at its edge, they opened a hurricane of fire against the 
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enemy, which doused its desire for further pursuit. After this, the 
detachments retreated to the pre-agreed meeting point.*"" 


Events developed rather differently on the western side of the 
attack. The snowy conditions in the terrain caused some detach- 
ments to arrive at their designated positions later than intended 
which preventeda synchronized beginning to the attack. Moreover, 
they had no possibility of informing the other detachments about 
this problem. During the advance on the town, the attackers were 
very visible to the Poles because of the houses the UPA soldiers 
were setting on fire. Since the detachments came under well- 
directed enemy fire, at 5 a.m. they were ordered to withdraw. 
Overall, the insurgents sustained great losses during the attacks. 
The most important of these were the deaths of Commander Halio 
and acting company commander Dmytro Karvansky ‘Orsky’. In 
total, 23 insurgents were killed and another 22 were wounded.°” 
The most significant reason for this failure was the uncoordi- 
nated commencement; the Polish garrison’s preparedness for the 
attacks (it numbered 1,500 Polish soldiers and a company of NKVD 
soldiers, who, besides enjoying a numerical advantage, also had 
the advantage of fortifications); and the fact that insurgents ran 
out of the heavy weapons needed to storm the fortifications, and 
later even regular ammunition that was required to continue the 
prolonged battle. Although the operation ended in a defeat for the 
insurgents, it demonstrates the scope of actions mounted by the 
UPA, whose detachments dared to storm fortified towns. 


% 


Two weeks later, on January 25, soldiers of the 34th Regiment 
of the Polish Army, together with residents of the Polish villages 
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Niebieszczany and Poraż, attacked the Ukrainian village of 
Zavadka Morokhivska: 


Around nine o'clock, gangs from the Polish army burned the village 
of Zavadka Morokhivska and murdered almost all the people they 
found there. They did not even spare infants or old women. Nearly all 
of them were cut down by bayonets in an inhuman manner; infants 
had their stomachs sliced open and eyes poked out, and women had 
their breasts and tongues cut off and were thrown alive into fire. All 
of those who died were tortured in such a terrible manner that it is 
impossible to describe it all. 62 persons were killed, three were serio- 
usly wounded, and all the livestock and property were taken away.** 


This village later fell victim to two more brutal Polish attacks. 
Consequently, the famed lawyer Raphael Lemkin named this 
thrice-annihilated village as being among the acts of genocide 
committed by the Communists against Ukrainians, comparing it to 
the Czech village of Lidice, which had been destroyed by the Nazis 
in 1942.4 


Overall, from January-February 1946, the Ukrainian insurgents 
held a definite advantage. Even the leaders of communist Poland 
were forced to acknowledge this. They reported to Warsaw: 


The repatriation campaign is continuing, but its intensity in January 
and February has declined due to the attacks and diversions of Ukrai- 
nian gangs. Ukrainian nationalist elements continue to interfere in the 
resettlement of the Ukrainian population by destroying state property, 
blowing up bridges and railway lines, and burning the households 
of private owners. To date, the Ukrainian gangs have burned 8,362 
households, with losses of the civilian population numbering 525 
persons. The Ukrainian gangs were the most brazen and aggressive 
in Lesko (Ukr: Lisko) County. In this territory, gangs from neighbour- 
ing counties, primarily Przemyśl (Ukr: Peremyshl), have been arriving 
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recently, as well as from Czechoslovakia and even the Ukrainian SSR. 
Every day we hear reports about gang attacks and killings, attacks on 
militia stations and the army, bridges and telephone lines blown up, 
and kidnappings of the Polish population. The capacities of the armies 
and militia located in the territory of the county are insufficient, and 
so conducting military operations is difficult. The county leader’s office 
has lost contact with nearly all the local administrations.** 


Nevertheless, during the next few months, the resettlement 
terror continued practically unabated, which provoked serious 
misgivings within the leadership of the Ukrainian underground. 
An April 1946 UPA document stated: “Every day the deportations 
are ramping up, while the Polish army continues to pillage and 
burn Ukrainian villages. So far, the population is holding up well, 
and mounting both active and passive opposition. However, if 
this terror lasts any longer, parts of the population will become 
exhausted, and they will give up and travel eastward due to their 
fear of Polish red army repressions.”® 

The UPA’s armed attacks continued against both the Polish 
Army and the Polish population, which they blamed for partici- 
pating in anti-Ukrainian operations. It was reported, for example, 
that 


UPA detachments carried out a reprisal-vengeance attack on Polish 
villages that had cooperated with the Polish Army in burning and 
pillaging Ukrainian villages. The town of Bukivsko and villages of 
Nowotaniec and Nagórzany were completely burned. Ukrainian 
peasants, whose property and livestock had been seized by Poles, were 
able to identify it and have it returned to its rightful owners.*"” 


In March 1946, UPA detachments carried out several successful 
attacks on border outposts in villages located in the Lemko Land. 
An insurgent report contains a description: 
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In Yaselko village, there was a gathering of most border outpost soldiers 
from Radoshytsi, Lupkiv and Komancha, who planned to pillage and 
burn the Ukrainian village Vyslik in Sianik County. ‘Myron’s’ detach- 
ment set traps, while the sub-detachments of [Commander] 'V. and 
[Commander] ‘O.’ of ‘Khrin’s’ detachment attacked the village. A sub- 
detachment of grenade-throwers began shooting at the enemy. The first 
three launches caused a great deal of damage to the enemy. The first 
landed on the Polish army barrack, which housed 21 enemy soldiers, 
all of whom died in the explosion, some from the shrapnel and the 
others who had been wounded in the fire because the barrack immedi- 
ately burned. The second shell landed among the enemy’s wagons, and 
the third fell on the crossroads, killing several Poles. The enemy imme- 
diately put up a strong resistance, but the targeted fire of our mortars 
and the hurricane-like advance of the insurgents broke the enemy line 
and crushed them. Enemy soldiers tried to flee but were greeted every- 
where by fierce fire from our ambushes. Then the enemy began to 
hide in houses, cellars and attics, but the insurgents quickly dealt with 
them; pulling them out from under beds and meted out the punish- 
ment they deserved. 24 soldiers of the Polish red army were killed; 
the six wounded were bandaged and sent to Slovakia; 79 soldiers were 
captured alive, including 12 officers and 32 sergeants.*"8 


Following this attack, the border stations in the villages of Vola 
Mikhova, Komancha and Radoshytsi fled to Lupkiv village, where 
they unsuccessfully attempted to fortify themselves to stave off the 
insurgent advance. A Ukrainian underground report described 
the situation: 


On March 26, 1946, ‘Didyk’s’ detachment attacked Lupkiv. The Poles 
were strongly entrenched, and their positions could not be taken. 
Nevertheless, on the second day (March 27), they took an early morning 
train and fled to Slovakia. There, the Slovaks disarmed them, releasing 
them only after Warsaw intervened a few days later. In justifying their 
escape, the enemy soldiers claimed that the UPA had an enormous 
military force, and they assured the Slovaks that no force could with- 
stand the Banderites. The Slovaks were happy that our insurgents had 
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defeated the Polish Reds so roundly (the Slovaks hate them). After the 
enemy’s escape, our detachment destroyed the railway station along 
with the entire site, the border outpost building, the railway militia 
building and several bridges.*"” 


4 


Despite these successes, the situation of the Ukrainian insurgents 
in Zakerzonnia grew more difficult each day, something that 
became especially evident in April-May 1946. On the other side of 
the border, in the Ukrainian SSR, the largest ever anti-insurgent 
NKVD operation was taking shape, the so-called “Great Blockade” 
involving nearly half a million Soviet soldiers. Until that time, 
the border had been guarded only by NKVD border units, who, 
during the clashes with the UPA, would foray into Polish territo- 
ries, extending their activities there. According to a UPA report, “In 
the second half of April and in May, enormous raids and massive 
terror attacks took place throughout the Ukrainian lands behind 
the Curzon Line, perpetrated by the Polish red army and Bolshevik 
special operations units of the NKVD. These hostile attacks were 
the largest and strongest since the front had passed through.”®? It 
was then, in April 1946, that the operational group “Rzeszów” was 
formed to counterattack the Ukrainian insurgents. Their detach- 
ments took an active part in deporting Ukrainians and liquidating 
the Ukrainian underground. 

Because the 1944 resettlement agreements stipulated that 
‘evacuations” were to end in July 1946, the Polish government 
decided to expend maximum effort at the last minute to expedite 
the deportations. A Ukrainian underground report states: 


During May and June, the forced deportations were strongest and, 
above all, broadest in terms of territorial scope. The enemy troops 


619 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 3, od. zb. 7, ark. 51. 
620 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 31, ark. 206. 
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covered all of the Lemko Land, and those parts of the Peremyshl, 
Yaroslav, Lubachiv, Tomashiv, Hrubeshiv and northern Volodava 
counties from which people had not yet been deported. The popula- 
tion everywhere has fled, hidden, and defended itself to the best of its 
ability. As always, the enemy, assisted by the army, carried out terror, 
pillaging and violence. Many villages were partly or wholly burned 
by the enemy, as, for example, the entire large and prosperous village 
of Perevodiv in the Hrubeshiv County; many people were arrested, 
robbed of everything, or murdered. Some villages and even entire 
districts held out in a truly heroic manner. Some have endured, despite 
many losses, and to this day have kept a greater or lesser number of 
their residents. The majority, however, were driven out, some after 
a short time, and others after a longer period of terror.*! 


To accelerate the resettlements, the government propaganda 
campaign was maintained. It became especially relevant when 
the pace of deportations slowed in 1946. An appeal to Ukrainians 
issued by the Polish government stated: 


Ukrainians! Do not heed reactionary agents, regardless of the language 
in which they address you! Do not allow yourselves to be duped! 
The repatriation of Ukrainians from Poland to the USSR shall not 
be hindered. Sign up voluntarily to emigrate to the USSR, your true 
fatherland! The Polish administration and the Polish army will eagerly 
assist you in transportation and in securing your property from being 
robbed by bandits. If you feel yourself to be Ukrainian, move to the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic. Down with the agitation of Ukrainian and 
Polish reactionaries!*” 


During the fierce conflict, some events could be defined as war 
crimes. At the start of July 1946, a unit of the 36th Command of the 
Troops of Border Protection from Vovkovyya carried out a bloody 
action against the residents of the Ukrainian village of Terka. 
According to various sources, from 20 to 33 people were violently 
killed there. This annihilation of civilians was not spontaneous; 


61 ATsDVR, F. 9, t. 6, od. zb. 7, ark. 93. 
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the severity of the violence implies that these actions took place 

according to an earlier set up plan: 
On July 8, 1946, they brought all of those who were arrested, of 
whom 26 persons remained after some fled on the road returning, 
to Terka village. Everyone was gathered into one house, from which 
they removed three old men: Matviy Diak, aged 60, Mykola Khamei, 
aged 55, and Mykhailo Ostash, aged 79. Also, they took aside two 
women: Tetiana Laver, aged 45, and Maria Laver, 22. Both women had 
American citizenship. After this, only women and children remained 
in the group of 21, comprising 14 women and seven children (boys and 
girls). All the remaining 21 persons were told to sit on the floor in the 
house and were killed with automatic pistols and exploded grenades. 
After that, those who did not die from the bullets or grenades were 
burned alive along with the corpses in the house.*% 


Section 2: The State’s Response: 
Operation Vistula (Akcja Wista) 


From July to August 1946, a reversal occurred in the war between 
the Ukrainian underground and the Polish communist govern- 
ment. The aggressiveness of Ukrainian insurgent operations 
began to significantly decline. By then, the expulsions coordinated 
between the Ukrainian SSR and Poland had officially ended, as did 
the large-scale violent attacks by the Polish army against Ukrai- 
nian villages. The level of support for the Ukrainian insurgents in 
the civilian population also began to decline. A significant propor- 
tion of those Ukrainians who remained in Zakerzonnia territory 
expected to receive permission to live within Polish borders, and 
therefore tried to remain loyal to the state. 

Activists in the Ukrainian underground also noted the shift 
in public opinion. Areport describing the situation in 1946-47 
stated: “In general, the public mood has shifted, depending to 
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a large extent on changing circumstances, but the more that time 
has passed, the more their dissatisfaction with the conflict became 
evident, and a constant veneer of pessimism spread in ever-lar- 
ger circles over the Ukrainian public.”®* After the resettlements 
ceased and attempts were made to adapt to the new situation, 
another survey of public opinion reported: 
Avery large part of the remaining population has various kinds of 
Polish identification papers that have been obtained at great cost and 
suffering. These documents are only tolerated, probably benignly and 
temporarily, and do not have any solid or lasting value. Some people 


attempt to bolster the validity of their dubious papers by attending 
Polish churches and by outwardly demonstrating a ‘patriotic’ attitude. 


The reversal in the relative strength of forces in Zakerzonnia 
also resulted from the fact that after the liquidation of the Polish 
national underground in these lands, starting from late 1946, the 
communist security organs had an opportunity to focus all of their 
attention on combating the OUN and UPA. 

The Ukrainian liberation movement made changes in its overall 
tactics. After suffering significant losses in the Great Blockade 
during the winter of 1945-1946, the leaders of the OUN and UPA 
moved from an insurgent campaign to an underground struggle. 
By mid-to-late 1946, in nearly all territories except the Carpath- 
ian Mountains, the UPA detachments were reorganized into small 
guerrilla units. Another exception was Zakerzonnia. Although the 
leaders in this territory had received the appropriate orders, they 
did not consider it possible to disband the UPA detachments at that 
time. It was genuinely difficult to dissolve insurgent companies that 
mere months ago had controlled the territory, had moved openly 
over the terrain and had been able to engage the army in frontal 
combat. The problem was both organizational (how to rapidly 
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reform insurgent detachments into an underground network, and 
likewise, how to transform insurgent soldiers accustomed to open 
warfare into underground guerrillas) and psychological (a sharp 
reduction in the scale of fighting, alongside the “successful” 
completion of resettlements, looked like a capitulation). The deputy 
territorial commander of the OUN in Zakerzonnia, Vasyl Halasa, 
declared: “We could not consider reducing the number of compa- 
nies in this territory, because that would have been a psychological 
error. We could not say to those who had volunteered to serve that 
for some reason they were no longer needed.”®6 

The local Ukrainian leaders of the independence movement 
carried out their orders only in part: they greatly reduced the 
number of armed attacks by the underground (according to the 
insurgent reports, there were 63 in June 1946, 39 in July, and 23 
in August). Despite the significant change in circumstances, the 
UPA’s detachments continued to defend the Ukrainian population 
and carry out attacks on Polish villages accused of anti-Ukrainian 
actions. An insurgent report for September 1946 reads: 

Our detachments conducted a punitive-reprisal attack on Polish bandit 

villages across the Sian River, which during the Polish-Bolshevik occu- 

pation had been especially violent in their terrorist activities directed at 

the Ukrainian population remaining on this side of the river. The reprisal 

attack occurred in the following burned villages: Hlomcha, Dolyna and 


half of Vitryliv. The depraved Poles from those Polish villages continue 
their terrorist pillaging, even after we burned their villages.’ 


In October 1946, UPA detachments destroyed the town of 
Variazh, whose victims included innocent Polish civilians. A leaflet 
explaining the reason for the attacks stated: 


626 Vasyl Halasa, “Stratehii 1945-1947 rokiv na Zakerzonni. Rozmova z Vasy- 
lem Halasoiu ‘Orlanom’, zastupnykom providnyka Zakerzonskoho kraiu Ia- 
roslava Starukha ‘Stiaha’ z politychno-propahandyvnoi pratsi,” interview by 
Bohdan Huk, Visnyk Zakerzonnia, no. 7-9 (2002): 36-37. 
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The UPA detachments were forced to destroy Variazh, a nest of corrup- 
tion and lawlessness. It is true that the Polish civilian population 
suffered as a result, and we sympathize, but it must also be understood 
that war-time actions often bring injustices to the population. Our 
local command did everything possible to protect the population, and 
responsibility for the innocent victims falls on people who have already 
caused much harm and distress in this land and have sown enmity 
between Ukrainians and Poles. They continue this work to break apart 
the close friendship of our two brotherly, subjugated peoples and to 
hinder them in building free states. Therefore, let Variazh be a lesson 
and warning to those who want to destroy the Ukrainians.°* 


% 


In the winter of 1946-1947, the war gradually abated. This was due 
to several factors. First, the winter weather limited the possibility 
of conducting partisan warfare; second, the reorganization in 
Zakerzonnia had reduced the number of insurgent detachments; 
and third, there was a transition from insurgent to underground 
tactics. The underground had also received information that the 
deportation campaigns against the Ukrainians might be renewed. 
Accordingly, the territorial leader, Yaroslav Starukh, issued the 
following instructions in late 1946: 


Intensify measures to inventory and store goods so that we can be 
ready for all possible developments. This applies to the entire popula- 
tion. All military and combat units shall prepare the necessary explo- 
sive materials, etc., so that if the enemy should attempt to conduct yet 
another deportation action, we can again mount the greatest-possible 
active resistance. If such attacks should start up again, massive fires 
should be set, and bridges and communications disrupted.** 


However, events developed very rapidly, and the Ukrainian 
underground fighters did not manage to carry out any reforms in 
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their ranks nor were they able to prepare for the anticipated enemy 
attack. On April 28, 1947, the Polish government commenced 
alarge-scale operation called Operation Vistula (Akcja Wista) 
that aimed to completely remove the Ukrainian population from 
south-eastern Poland (nearly 150,000 persons who had remained 
there after the resettlement operations of 1944-46), and totally 
eliminate the Ukrainian underground. Regime propaganda articu- 
lated only the second objective. A leaflet disseminated by Polish 
soldiers among the Ukrainian population after Operation Vistula 
commenced stated: 


Intending to finally put out the fires of banditry in the southeast- 
ern territories, the government of the Polish Republic has resolved, 
under the laws on the border zone, to resettle the Ukrainian popula- 
tion from the territories overwhelmed by banditry. The state repatria- 
tion authority shall conduct these actions. The Ukrainian population 
is to understand that the resettlement is a consequence of the actions 
of the UPA. This was a difficult but necessary decision, which will 
ensure a peaceful life for the relocated population in their new homes, 
prepared by the government in other territories of Poland. Those who 
do not submit to the orders and remain in the areas stipulated by the 
resettlement operation will be treated as UPA bandits.*% 


However, the first version of the operation plan (which was at 
the time called Operation East, or Akcja Wschód) very clearly indi- 
cated the objective: “Final solution to the Ukrainian problem in 
Poland.”®? 

There has been a great deal of debate as to whether the Polish 
government itself initiated Operation Vistula, or whether it had 
been instigated by the Kremlin. The prominent Polish historian 
Ryszard Torzecki has asserted that the decision to conduct the 
operation was adopted in Moscow in February 1947 and that 


60 “Do miejscowej ludnosci!”, Mykola Lebed Papers HURI, Cambridge. 

831 Polshcha ta Ukraina u trydtsiatykh-sorokovykh rokakh XX stolittia. Nevido- 
mi dokumenty z arkhiviv spetsialnykh sluzhb, vol. 5: Aktsiia ”Visla”, (Warsaw— 
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the implementation plan was prepared by the Minister of State 
Security of the Ukrainian SSR, Sergey Savchenko. A correspond- 
ing decision by the Polish Communists followed only afterwards.** 
This version is endorsed also by Grzegorz Motyka, who offers as 
an argument in support of this view the fact that Operation Vistula 
was initially called “Operation East” (Akcja Wschód), while in 
October 1947, another massive deportation took place in the Ukrai- 
nian SSR that was called “Operation West” (Operaciya Zapad).°* 
Also, it might be recalled that the NKVD had initiated the military’s 
involvement in evicting Ukrainians during the fall of 1945. 

Yet another argument in support of this version is an interest- 
ing document, discovered recently in the SBU Archive. It is a letter 
from the Ukrainian SSR State Security Minister Savchenko to his 
superior in Moscow, Minister Abakumov, dated February 20, 1947. 
The document stated: 


Comrade Khrushchev proposed that our security and military forces 
should prepare and implement measures to liquidate gangs in the 
border districts of Poland. For my part, I believe such measures to be 
advisable, given that the gangs active in the Polish borderlands are not 
only harming the Polish population but they also frequently cross the 
border into our territory and carry out bandit attacks. I also believe 
that our MVD Border Protection Troops should also participate in the 
actions. 


To date, no reply from Minister Abakumov has been found, nor 
have any other documents relating to this matter. On the other 
hand, it is indisputable that Soviet forces cooperated with the 
Polish Army during the operation. 


62 Ryszard Torzecki, “Wisła zaczęła się w Moskwie,” Gazeta Wyborcza, May 
20, 1997. 

6&3 Motyka, Ukraińska partyzantka, 533. 

64 [Editor’s Note] At that time, Nikita Khrushchev was first party secretary in 
Ukraine. 
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During the first day of Operation Vistula, the authorities demon- 
strated the brutality that would characterize this entire action. 
A report of the Ukrainian underground informed: 


On April 28, 1947, an eviction action commenced against the local 
Ukrainian population that was to be relocated westward. In the early 
morning hours, the Polish army surrounded villages and gave the 
peasants from a half-hour to four hours to pack, leave the village, and 
gather at a predetermined spot. People took whatever they could with 
them because in the villages there were very few carts or wagons. Most 
of their goods had to remain in the houses. The residents, who had no 
way of resisting the enemy, wept to be leaving their villages. On that 
day, the populations of fifty-four Ukrainian villages were evicted. The 
peasants had to travel on foot or in their carts to the railway stations. 
Everywhere there were transition stations, where the Polish Public 
Security Office (Urzqd Bezpieczeristwa Publicznego, or UBP) inspected 
the population and gave special scrutiny to suspected members of the 
underground and their families.** 


The measures were not limited to evicting Ukrainians from 
their villages. After they departed, troops also destroyed their 
estates: 

On April 29, 1947, the Polish army burned the following villages: 

Studene, Tvorylne, Zavii, Lopynka. The previous day, that is, April 28, 

1947, the Polish red barbarians burned the following villages right 

before the eyes of the residents they had evicted: Ustryky Horishni, 

Vetlyna, Strubovyska, Hilske, Kryve, Kobylske, Yavirets, Buk, Pryslip, 

and Dovzhytsia (partly). Not only were the houses burned, but all the 

barns, sheds, cellars, timber and lumber as well.*37 


The Ukrainian insurgents could not halt Operation Vistula or 
even mount any significant resistance. The UPA’s reports only 
register the Polish attacks being carried out in certain villages and 
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describe some defensive measures taken by the underground. 
However, this is hardly surprising, given that the insurgent forces 
in Zakerzonnia numbered approximately 2,000 UPA soldiers and 
OUN members, who were up against 20,000 soldiers of the Polish 
Army and security corps. In his last report from Zakerzonnia, 
Yaroslav Starukh [the political leader of the Zakerzonsky Krai 
Region in the structure of the OUN] wrote: “This time, compared to 
the enormous forces deployed by the enemy, our forces were insuf- 
ficient to defend the population against deportation. Moreover, 
the deportations occurred suddenly, rapidly and simultaneously, 
and were thoroughly carried out nearly everywhere while the 
terrain was completely overrun by the enemy forces.”®® 

The difficulties in opposing the Polish advance were compoun- 
ded by the fact that the UPA was still structured in detachments 
numbering about 100 soldiers in each, which made it easy for the 
Polish Army to destroy them. Certainly, these numbers were insuffi- 
cient to mount an effective opposition against the enemy’s actions, 
but at the same time, they were too large to escape clashing with 
it. The Polish army, therefore, inflicted a decisive blow against the 
Ukrainian liberation movement’s network in Zakerzonnia. Most 
of the insurgent detachments were destroyed, and only a small 
number of soldiers managed to break out into Czechoslovakia or 
to the Ukrainian SSR. The leadership of the underground also lost 
contact with its subordinated units.® Reporting in July 1947 to 
the OUN Provid, Starukh pointed out the futility of attempting to 
continue the struggle there in its previous forms: 

... the conditions for further existence and struggle on such a broad 

scale as before are even beyond any superhuman effort. That is why 


our struggle in these territories in the nearest future must acquire 
a somewhat different form, and our remaining forces must be deployed 


ś38 HDASBU, F. 13, spr. 376, t. 31, ark. 272. 
6 For further details see Volodymyr Viatrovych, “Peredumovy perekhodu so- 
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in accordance with the advisability of further freedom fighting in the 
new realities that have now been created in these territories.5% 


In the end, the Ukrainian underground in Zakerzonnia was 
unable to reform itself to act effectively in the new conditions. The 
demobilization of the UPA, announced by the Sian Military District 
commander Myroslav Onyshkevych in September 1947, had come 
too late. There was no one left to create smaller cells that would 
have been able to operate in a new way. Ultimately, with the Ukrai- 
nians already deported, there was no one left to defend. Never- 
theless, the Polish security services did register individual occur- 
rences of Ukrainian underground activity even in late 1947 and 
into early 1948. Summarizing the struggle that had lasted several 
years in Zakerzonnia, Starukh later wrote the following, shortly 
before his death: 


The boundless sacrifice in blood and suffering made by our people 
on this scrap of Ukrainian land, and the scale and heroism of their 
struggle, create a magnificent historical picture such as the centuries 
and millennia have never seen! Future generations of the Ukrainian 
nation will inherit, as an indelible, proud and glorious memory, the 
image of how the population of our Ukrainian land around Peremyshl, 
whose remnants were robbed, forcibly evicted from their hovels, 
beaten, subjected to bloody torture and driven by the enemy's people- 
hunters into a foreign land, waved their kerchiefs in a farewell to their 
insurgents hiding in the forests, defiant in the face of the enemy tortur- 
ers seated next to them in the wagons, and heedless of their blows.** 


4 


It is worthwhile to estimate the losses sustained by both sides in 
this last act of the Polish-Ukrainian war. These figures are based 
on research by Polish historians, given that a serious study of the 
numbers has not yet been done by Ukrainian researchers. In their 
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monograph, the Polish communist historians Antoni Szcześniak 
and Wiesław Szota indicate that Ukrainian insurgents in Zakerzon- 
nia killed a total of 997 Polish soldiers, 603 party members (poli- 
ticians), policemen, and rural administrators, and 599 civilians.” 
The largest losses were in 1946 when the UPA reached the apogee 
of its development in Zakerzonnia, with 98 civilians amongst the 
dead . The largest number of civilians (368 persons) were killed in 
1945 during reprisal attacks by the Ukrainian underground after 
the wave of Polish terror that spring.**% Focusing on the number 
of civilian losses in a three-year period, another Polish scholar, 
Zbigniew Kowalewski, found that in the briefer period 1945-1946, 
and only one Rzeszów Voivodeship, the Polish underground killed 
536 Ukrainian civilians.“ 

The breakdown of losses and their distribution over time 
provides evidence that in the lands of Zakerzonnia, the Ukrainian 
underground was not fighting the Poles, but rather the commu- 
nist administration, along with its troops and security forces. On 
the other hand, on the Ukrainian side during 1945-1948, accord- 
ing to Grzegorz Motyka, 6,000-7,000 people were killed, most of 
them civilians.** Thus, it can be argued that the Polish state waged 
war not so much against the Ukrainian insurgent movement, 
but against the Ukrainian population itself. This is illustrated 
best by Operation Vistula in 1947, during which time the Ukrai- 
nian national minority was completely and forcibly deported and 
dispersed under the guise of attempting to liquidate the UPA. 

The Polish government continued to fight against the Ukrainian 
underground even after Operation Vistula, although not on such 


642 Antoni Szcześniak and Wiesław Szota, Droga do nikąd. Działalność Organi- 
zacji Ukraińskich Nacjonalistów i jej likwidacja w Polsce (Warsaw: MON, 1973), 
526-29. 
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a large scale. The nature of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict no longer 
resembled a war. Therefore, Operation Vistula can be considered 
the final act of the Second Polish-Ukrainian War. This war, which 
lasted five years and led to much blood and suffering on both 
sides, ended in 1947 without any capitulation, just as it had begun 
in 1942 without any declaration. 
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The Second Polish-Ukrainian War continues to exist in the 
memories of both Ukrainians and Polish peoples because of its 
dramatic character, and its bloodletting that has touched thou- 
sands of families on both sides. These experiences had to be 
hidden for a long period during communist times; both in Commu- 
nist Poland and in the Ukrainian SSR it was not possible to speak 
of the war. After all, it would destroy one of Communists ideologi- 
cal tenets—the friendship of Polish and Soviet peoples—and any 
mention of it would have once again focused attention on the exis- 
tence of underground anti-Soviet movements. Therefore, Soviet 
propaganda very rarely mentioned the Polish-Ukrainian conflict, 
and then only to, once again, tell society about the “beastly face of 
nationalism”—whether Ukrainian or Polish. 

Any possibility of discussing this issue existed only outside the 
borders of the Communist Bloc. Ukrainian and Polish émigré orga- 
nizations were the first to begin publishing memoirs of partici- 
pants or documents from the period.*** However, the initiatives 
taken abroad were too little to overcome the traumatic experien- 
ces caused by this war. Its main participants and witnesses, who 
still lived in the territory of Soviet influence, were deprived of the 
right to speak about their pain. Perhaps, if there had been no ban, 


646 The first work devoted to this topic was probably Volodymyr Makar’s (pub- 
lished under name Vira Marko), “Do ukrainsko-polskoi problemy. Narys istorii 
ukrainsko-polskykh vzaiemyn v ostannomu chvertstolitti (Roky 1920-1946),” 
in Volodymyr Makar, Spomyny ta rozdumy. vol. 1, (Toronto-Kyiv, 2001), 181- 
266. In the same volume, the author also published a whole series of interest- 
ing Ukrainian and Polish documents. Although written in the emigration by an 
active participant in the Ukrainian liberation struggle in 1946, the work only 
became available in 2003 and is unfortunately unknown to many researchers. 
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the Second Polish-Ukrainian War would have lost its socio-political 
significance after a few decades and would have been discussed 
only by eyewitnesses and scholars. 

Instead, all the unexpressed pain that had accumulated 
throughout decades of muteness burst forth after the fall of the 
USSR and the creation of the independent states of Ukraine and 
Poland. Those who initiated and promoted a discussion of the 
acute issues pertaining to the Polish-Ukrainian war were mainly 
people who had been forced to keep silent for many years—partici- 
pants, witnesses, and victims. One of the first Polish publica- 
tions on this topic was a book by Józef Turowski and Władysław 
Siemaszko titled Crimes of Ukrainian Nationalists against the Polish 
Population in Volhynia in 1939-45, which complied 350 statements 
by Home Army veterans regarding instances of anti-Polish terror 
in Volhynia.** The goal of the editors, as is evident from the title, 
was to describe the “criminal” activity of soldiers in the UPA and 
underground members of the OUN. The Polish-Ukrainian conflict 
was accordingly presented in an extremely biased way: only the 
Poles were victims and only the Ukrainians were blameworthy. 
The line put forward by this publication came to dominate Polish 
public awareness, and later, even its historiography. 

In short, the discussions that developed during the 1990s were 
emotionally charged from the beginning. Often, their participants 
were not primarily interested in discussions or listening to others, 
but in expressing themselves. Bitter declarations and accusations 
were heard on both sides. For Poles, the main theme became 
Volhynia in 1943, and for Ukrainians, it was Zakerzonnia and 
Operation Vistula. The involvement of professional historians on 
both sides added some heuristic value to the discussions but did 
not remove the emotional component for quite some time. 


647 Józef Turowski and Władysław Siemaszko, Zbrodnie nacjonalistów ukraiń- 
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In this context, a series of seminars under the general title 
«Poland-Ukraine: Difficult Questions,” which lasted over ten 
years, and in which scholars from both countries participated, 
was highly significant.** The initiators of the project were the 
World Union of Home Army Soldiers and the Association of Ukrai- 
nians in Poland, whose members included veterans of the Polish- 
Ukrainian War—a fact that often led to extremely heated disputes 
and excessive attempts at politicization. In the end, one such 
dispute, devoted to the causes and course of Operation Vistula, 
nearly ended the entire project, and the AUP withdrew from the 
initiative group. 

The seminars highlighted not only the emotional undercur- 
rents in Polish-Ukrainian relations but also a certain asymmetry 
in the attitudes of both sides toward the subject. On the Polish 
side, the seminars were supported in numerous ways by the 
government and given national importance, while on the Ukrai- 
nian side, the main stakeholders were the universities in Western 
Ukraine, which gave the conferences and discussions a local 
profile. Besides these organizational discrepancies, a dispropor- 
tion of research-level was evident in the seminar materials. Most 


6&8 Roman Hrytskiv, “Istoriohrafichne znachennia materialiv mizhnarodnykh 
seminariv ‘Ukraina-Polshcha: vazhki pytannia’ u doslidzhenni istorii Ukrain- 
skoi Povstanskoi Armii periodu Druhoi svitovoi viiny,” Ukrainskyi vyzvolnyi 
rukh, no. 1 (Lviv, 2003), 190-203. 

6 For more on the motives behind the organization of these seminars and 
their course see Pawel Smolenskyi, “My zasidaly, shchob vynesty vyrok,” in 
Volyn: Dvi pamiati. Zbirka statei, opublikovanykh u Hazeti vyborchii’ (Kyiv- 
Warsaw, 2010), 221-40. One of the organizers, a veteran of the AK, Andrzej 
Żupański, in discussing the seminars does not hide the fact that his goal was 
to condemn the OUN and UPA. See Andrzej Żupański, Tragiczne wydarzenia 
za Bugiem i Sanem przed ponad sześćdziesięciu laty. Poznaj werdykt historyków 
polskich i ukraińskich (Warsaw, 2007). The book was published with support 
from President Lech Kaczyński. It contains both memoirs, considerations on 
the conference by Żupański, and some of the the conference resolutions. How- 
ever, the author only selected those that were directed against the OUN and 
UPA. 
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of the Polish scholars—specialists in the history of the Polish or 
Ukrainian underground—had been studying the conflict for some 
time. A noticeable lack of such specialists existed on the Ukrai- 
nian side. Even after the renewal of Ukraine’s independence, 
research into the history of the UPA continued to be marginalized 
in Ukrainian historiography for along time. Thus, while Polish 
scholars had studied a large number of sources and texts, Ukrai- 
nian historians were often only beginning to discover and avidly 
discuss the unknown pages of the past. Despite its problems, the 
“Difficult Questions” series of conferences played an important 
role in research on the Second Polish-Ukrainian War, by introdu- 
cing a large number of new facts and sources into the academic 
debate, and ultimately, by lifting the discussion to a scholarly level. 


% 


Public interest in the Polish-Ukrainian conflict peaked in 2003, 
with the impetus for a focus on the tragic past coming, once again, 
not from historians but the organization of Polish veterans and 
community or political organizations. They created the pressure 
that resulted in commemorations of the 60th anniversary of the 
Volhynia Tragedy and succeeded in drawing in first the Polish, 
and then the Ukrainian government. From the very beginning, 
they determined the parameters of these commemorations, 
focusing chronologically only on 1943, and geographically only 
on Volhynia. Thus, attention was focused almost exclusively 
on Polish victims of the conflict, marginalizing discussion of its 
origins, its extension, and information on Ukrainian victims of 
the conflict. 

The Polish mass media devoted previously unimaginable 
broadcast resources to this historical topic. The Volhynian tragedy 
[or Volhynian massacre] was covered in 2003 by Gazeta Wyborcza, 
Rzeczpospolita, Wprost, and dozens of other publications. Certainly, 
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no other historical issue—not even Katyn or Jedwabne*—was 
discussed in such alively manner in Polish society. The well- 
known Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Dashkevych believed that 
such excessive attention to these events of the past indicated an 
attempt by certain political forces in Poland to distract the public’s 
attention from current issues, particularly the scandals that were 
brewing in the corridors of power. Also, he believed that it was 
part of a broader international game, which, as had been the case 
sixty years previously, involved Germany and Russia.*" 

At the time, Poles were poorly informed of this issue. Sociologi- 
cal surveys in 2003 showed that 49 percent of respondents had 
never heard about the events in Volhynia in 1943 (in lockstep with 
the Polish media, the sociologists had also narrowed the perspec- 
tive on the conflict to a single year anda single region, exclusively), 
while 17 percent had heard something but did not know exactly 
what it was about, and only a third knew something about the 
topic.* Of those surveyed, 61 percent believed that Poles were the 
sole victims in this conflict, while 38 percent believed the victims 
included both Poles and Ukrainians.*? 

Such was the initial perception of the Polish public about this 
historical problem, but it was changed significantly as a result of 
further publicity in the mass media. A powerful campaign of infor- 
mation about the problems raised by the Polish-Ukrainian conflict 


60 [Editor’s Note:] The author refers to two important events in Polish history 
during WWII. The Katyn massacre was a series of mass executions of about 
22,000 Polish military officers, policemen, and intelligentsia by the order of 
Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940. Katyn became a symbol of Soviet re- 
pressions against the Poles. The Jedwabne pogrom was a massacre of Polish 
Jews in the town of Jedwabne in German-occupied Poland, on July 10, 1941, 
perpetrated by local Poles. At least 340 Jews were killed. In 2001, the Polish 
authorities acknowledged and apologized for the massacre. 

61 Dashkevych, “Tretii front,” 141. 

62 Piotr Kwiatkowski, L. Nijakowski, B. Szacka and A. Szpociński, Między co- 
dziennością a wielką historią. Warsaw-Gdansk, 2010, 261. 

63 Kwiatkowski et al., Między codziennością, 262. 
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played a positive role, focusing the attention of the public on this 
little-studied issue from the past. Public media provided a platform 
for interesting historical and socio-political discussions.™ 

At the same time, the mass media’s tabloid-style reporting 
contributed significantly to adestitute understanding of the 
subject. Such a difficult historical issue, whose analysis required 
aserious scholarly approach, including presentation of the 
broader context of events, was exhibited in a radically simplified 
form or was condensed into a single column or brief TV report. 
Such editing of information, so common in today’s media, has 
been explained by the British journalist Nick Davies. He has drawn 
attention to the way details and complexities are removed, stories 
are reduced to a bare outline of events, and the context, which is 
capable of explaining these events, is removed.** 

Newspaper tabloids and TV programs focus on the sensa- 
tional and the emotional, not calm and reasoned consideration. 
However, sensationalism did not exist in this instance, given 
that the subject was still obscure not only in Ukraine but also in 
Poland. On the other hand, there were also endless possibilities of 
injecting emotions into the material because the killing of thou- 
sands of people was horrific. Often the coverage was consciously 
focused only on those aspects that provoked strong emotions in 
the consumers. For instance, the media portrayed women and 
children as unintentional casualties of the conflict, but they gradu- 
ally came to represent the main victims. In most cases, no infor- 
mation was provided on the anti-Ukrainian actions of the Polish 
underground because it would have jeopardized the simple, 
unambiguous picture of the Poles as the only victims. 


654 One of the most interesting discussion forums was Gazeta Wyborcza. The 
materials that appeared on the pages of this newspaper over several years 
were published as a book: Volyn: dvi pamiati. Zbirka statei, opublikovanykh 
u Hazeti vyborchii’ (Kyiv-Warsaw, 2010). 

65 Nik Deivis (Nick Davies), Novyny plaskoi zemli (Kyiv, 2011), 191. 
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Certain facts were taken out of context and then began to acquire 
a different meaning. For example, the emphasis on the storming of 
Polish village churches by Ukrainian insurgents created a negative 
perception of their supposed barbaric nature. This image fit the 
Polish narrative formed in previous centuries of the Ukrainian as 
a cut-throat and rebel (haidamaka), although these events could 
have been explained without resorting to mystical or ritualistic 
interpretations: the Roman Catholic churches were often the only 
stone or brick buildings in the villages and were used as shelters 
during the attacks. 

The simplification and abbreviation of contextual informa- 
tion led to the widespread misrepresentation of the topic. Some 
examples include sensational titles, illustrations, photos, a brief 
copy with witness testimony, and a historian's commentary. For 
the publication to stand on its own, and for the journalistic text not 
to contradict the professional researcher’s opinion, the commen- 
taries were mostly taken from those historians reputed for their 
categorical judgements on the tragedy. In this way, fringe persons 
were transformed into leading specialists. 

Examples of such articles can be found in one of Poland’s 
leading newspapers, Rzeczpospolita, from July 12, 2003. Titled “Do 
not wait, do not look out for: The children of Volhynia”, it opens 
with the following words: “Earliest memories: shots, her mother 
bleeding profusely, falls on top of her... she lies a long time under 
her motionless body.”** Another article in the same newspaper, 
titled “Nothing Polish shall remain: Script for a pogrom”, is accom- 
panied by a large photo depicting a dead family and included the 
following introduction: 


On 11 July 1943, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army commenced a wide- 
spread massacre of the Polish residents of Volhynia. Guerrilla detach- 


śs Maja Narbutt, “Nie czekaj, nie wypatruj,” Rzeczpospolita, July 12, 2003, 
http://newarch.rp.pl/artykul/443107.html. 
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ments simultaneously attacked 167 localities and murdered all the 
Poles they could get their hands on, not sparing even the elderly, 
women, or children; they pillaged their movable property and burned 
their buildings. This could not be accidental, to have 167 uncoordi- 
nated separate decisions that led to butchery on such a large scale on 
Sunday, 11 July, which was the Orthodox Feast Day of Saints Peter and 
Paul.” 


The topic of Polish-Ukrainian relations in Volhynia became very 
popular, and the mass media seemed to compete with one another to 
report on it. Considering that one of the main criteria for the success 
of modern mass media is a number of copies sold, such competition 
would only have increased the tabloidization of the topic. 

Yet another factor that negatively affected the reporting of this 
topic in the mass media was its natural desire to add the currency. 
The journalists were less interested in the realities of life in the 
1940s than in current events. Therefore, the number of those 
commenting on this historical topic involved more politicians than 
researchers.** Their far-from-professional opinions, declarations, 
and conclusions constituted the bulk of the debate and signifi- 
cantly influenced its course. However, having well-known politi- 
cians participate in the discussions assured the topic, as well as the 
reporting it mass media, popularity. 


67 Andrzej Kaczynski, “Niech nic polskiego nie pozostanie. Scenariusz pogro- 
mu,” Rzeczpospolita, July 12, 2003. On the very same day Gazeta Wyborcza pub- 
lished an interview with Ryszard Torzecki, an expert on Polish-Ukrainian rela- 
tions. This interview could serve as a model of unprejudiced journalism. It was 
published in Ukrainian as “Korinnia trahedii. Z prof. Rishardom Tozhetskym 
rozmovliaie Iza Khruslinska,” Volyn: dvi pamiati. Zbirka statei, opublikovanykh 
u Hazeti vyborchii’ (Kyiv-Warsaw, 2009), 54-61. 

58 Most comments in the press on both sides were by politicical figures, as 
indicated by the content analysis made by Olha Bohachevska of two news- 
papers, the Polish Rzeczpospolita and the Ukrainian Den (Day). See Olha Bo- 
hachevska, Vysvitlennia polsko-ukrainskoho zbroinoho konfliktu na Volyni 
v 1943-1944 rokakh u polskykh ta ukrainskykh shchodennykh vydanniakh. 
Kvalifikatsiina robota (Kyiv: National University of the Kyiv-Mohyla Academy, 
2012), 125-34. 
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Meanwhile, professional historiography of the Volhynia conflict 
was only in its nascent stages, and even then, it was nearly exclusive- 
ly Polish. Researchers could not keep up with the increasing wave 
of information, and were unable to steer, or ground it in historical 
facts, or decrease the emotional level of the discussions with the help 
of arespected historical methodology. The opposite occurred: the 
conceptions developed and disseminated by the mass media began 
changing the historiography, bringing it to their level. Attempts to 
approach the study of Polish-Ukrainian relations by viewing them 
in abroad, multifaceted context, as done by historian Ryszard 
Torzecki, gradually took a back seat and were replaced with works 
that proposed much simpler approaches. The dominant interpreta- 
tion presented a one-dimensional, linear view of the problem: 

1. The conflict stemmed from the ideology of Ukrainian natio- 
nalism, which was a Ukrainian version of fascism or Nazism. 

2. From its inception, the OUN’s ideology and program focused 
on the complete annihilation of the Polish population in Western 
Ukraine. 

3. The realization of this goal was the first and chief objective of 
the UPA, which was created in 1942-1943. (The first action of the 
insurgents was the killing of Poles in the village of Parośla). 

4. There existed a secret order in the UPA command centre to 
eliminate the Poles (hence the importance of finding it). 

5. The anti-Polish actions of the Ukrainian insurgents had 
a distinct, planned character. The largest operation took place on 
the night of July 11-12, 1943, and resulted in the destruction of 
over 180 villages and hamlets in Volhynia. This would have been 
impossible without overall coordination (see point #4). 

6. In 1944, the anti-Polish actions spread to territories in Galicia 
(and it was astimulus to the creation of arelatively new term 
“Galician Slaughter”). 

7. The killing of Ukrainians in the Kholm Land in 1942-1943 
had nothing to do with the events in Volhynia or Galicia, because 
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(a) it did not happen at all; (b) it was not large enough in scale to 
cause any escalation of the conflict, or (c) it took place after the 
events in Volhynia. 

8. During the conflict, the Polish underground only carried out 
defensive or reprisal attacks. (The oxymoron “preventive reprisal 
attack [sic]” was invented when a Polish attack could not be justi- 
fied by the previous Ukrainian action). 

9. The deportation of Ukrainians during Operation Vistula was 
a forced military operation aimed against the Ukrainian insurgent 
movement, not against the Ukrainian population. 

10. All the above-mentioned arguments create sufficient foun- 
dation to consider the killing of Poles in Western Ukraine a geno- 
cide.®? 

The preceding chapters in this book were devoted to a detailed 
analysis of these opinions, to demonstrating the lack of a serious argu- 
mentation behind the entire construction. Nevertheless, it has been 
accepted in current Polish historiography, and its key statements are 
reflected in the investigation conducted by the Prosecutorial Depart- 
ment of the Polish Institute of National Remembrance since 2001. 


6% A significant number of these points were developed by the historian Grze- 
gorz Motyka. In discussions about Volhynia he alternatively took the role of 
historian and publicist. In the second role, he used far looser language. What 
was presented as hypothetical in his scholarly work, assumed the status of fact 
in his journalism. See, for example, Motyka, “UPAdek Wolynia,” Wprost, no. 
26 (2003); and Motyka "Ludobójstwo, konflikt czy wojna,” Rzeczpospolita, May 
24, 2003, http://new-arch.rp.pl/artykul/436166.html. With time these publicistic 
suppositions began to influence his scholarly works, the best example of which 
is his Od rzezi Wołyńskiej do akcji “Wista” (2011). The Ukrainian historian Leo- 
nid Zashkiliak feels that in this book Motyka “took a step back” and began to 
justify or exhonerate the Polish side, removing it from responsibility for the 
“difficult historical memory” of Ukrainian-Polish relations in the twentieth 
century. Certainly, the book did more to aggravate than to smooth relations. 
See Zashkiliak, “Vid ‘rizni’ do porozuminnia chy navpaky,” Ukraina moderna 
18 (2011): 246-58. 

660 Piotr Zajac, “Prześladowania ludności narodowości polskiej na terenie Wo- 
łynia w latach 1939-1945—ocena karnoprawna zdarzeń w oparciu o ustalenia 
śledztwa OKŚZpNP w Lublinie,” in Zbrodnie przeszłości. Opracowania i mate- 
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One can hardly expect an impartial and unbiased decision from 
such an investigation. 

In 2003, a powerful wave of information related to the events 
in Volhynia in the 1940s rolled into Ukraine, forcing the Ukrainian 
public, politicians, authorities, and scholars to react. The Ukrai- 
nian public was much less aware of the issue than the public in 
Poland. According to a survey conducted by the Razumkov Centre, 
slightly less than 8 per cent of respondents stated that they had 
sufficient information about the events of the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict, and approximately 15 per cent stated that they only had 
a general idea of it.°* 

One particular question received much attention in the Polish 
media at the time: “Will we get an apology from the Ukrainian 
side?”6% The way this question was posed revealed an interest 
not so much in a possible discussion, or even in mutual forgive- 
ness, but rather in contrition. Polish expectations were based on 
the precedent. Dealing with Russia, the Ukrainian government 
had, on numerous occasions, easily sacrificed an interpretation 
of the Ukrainian-Russian past for the sake of “preserving cordial 
relations with our strategic partner.” Additionally, over the years, 


riały prokuratorów IPN, vol. 2. Ludobójstwo, 34-50 (Warsaw, 2008); Przemysław 
Miszko and Krzysztof Matkowski, “Zbrodnie ludobójstwa popełnione przez 
nacjonalistów ukraińskich w Małopolsce Wschodniej w latach 1939-1945 na 
osobach narodowości polskiej —w świetle śledztw OKSZpNP we Wrocławiu,” 
in Zbrodnie przeszłości. Opracowania i materiały prokuratorów IPN, vol 2. Lu- 
dobójstwo (Warsaw, 2008), 53-57. 

6&1 «Ukraińcy nic nie wiedza o Wołyniu,” Rzeczpospolita. May 9, 2003, http:// 
new-arch.rp.pl/artykul/434025.html. 

62 «Władze Ukrainy nie przeproszą za Wołyń,” Rzeczpospolita, March 3, 
2003, http://new-arch.rp.pl/artykul/424665.html; “Kogo posłucha Kuczma. 
Przeprosiny za Wołyń,” Rzeczpospolita, May 28, 2003, http://new-arch.rp.pl/ 
artykul/4367214.html); “Na dobrej drodze. Kwaśniewski i Kuczma o Wołyniu,” 
Rzeczpospolita, June 24,2003, http://new-arch. rp.pl/artykul/440431.html; P. Ko- 
Scinski, “Cala prawda i tylko prawda,” Rzeczpospolita, June 27, 2003, http://new 
-arch.rp.pl/artykul/440921.html); “Prawda jest jedna,” Nasz dziennik, March 10, 
2003. 
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Ukrainian authorities had not formulated an official position on 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, so “confessing its sins” could only 
facilitate the continued maintenance of such a position. 

In 2003, the reaction of Ukrainian scholars to the Polish initia- 
tive was hardly noticeable. Apart from several scholarly confe- 
rences held by historians (in Kyiv, Lviv, and Ostroh), as well as 
several publications, their voice in this stormy debate was far 
from influential. It became obvious how little the Polish-Ukrainian 
conflict had been studied in Ukrainian historiography and how ill- 
prepared Ukrainian scholars were to discuss it. Even though the 
scrutiny of this issue was still only being developed at the time, 
Polish historians could already point to considerably more signifi- 
cant achievements. 

On the Ukrainian official side of the conversation, certain 
participants proved to be even less prepared than the historians 
were; many had been unaware of this bloody conflict. However, 
practically every politician (including President Leonid Kuchma, 
the parliamentary speaker Volodymyr Lytvyn, and the opposition 
leader Viktor Yushchenko), along with civic leaders who claimed 
a certain authority in society, voiced their opinion on this acutely 
sensitive topic. Some took an exculpatory position: “we aren’t 
the first,” “we aren’t the only ones,” “many of our people were 
also slain.” Others, without delving into the matter in any depth, 
expressed their willingness to admit all the “sins” of their nation 
that had been proposed by the Polish side. In doing so, they put 
forward the geopolitical argument that “Poland is our only path to 
Europe, we dare not lose it.”°* 

The official reaction of the Ukrainian government to the initia- 
tive of its western neighbour was interesting. For a long time, 
Ukrainian bureaucrats avoided defining their position on the 


63 For the Ukrainian discussion around this topic at the time see the journal 
“ËP” http://ji-magazine.lviv.ua/dyskusija/volyn-arhiv.htm. 
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Ukrainian liberation movement of the OUN and UPA. Therefore, 
it was particularly difficult for them to adopt any kind of position 
in assessing this conflict. In late 2002, a hurried and rather chaotic 
formulation of an official position began, when the Polish infor- 
mation campaign was already fully deployed. An urgent order 
was given in November 2002 to find documents in the Archives 
of the Security Service of Ukraine. During the following month, in 
fulfilment of the Ukrainian President’s orders, the Secretary of the 
National Security and the Defence Council of Ukraine organized 
a working group of experts to conduct further scholarly research 
into the tragic events in Volhynia. In short, while the Polish side 
was already operating with research findings and interpretations 
based on the investigation conducted in 2001 by its Institute of 
National Remembrance, the Ukrainian side was only just starting 
to look for materials. Therefore, it is not surprising that it was 
effectively unable to articulate a well-developed own perspective 
on events that had occurred 60 years before and as a result was 
forced to proceed along the path already defined by Poland. 

The discussions during this period culminated in a joint decla- 
ration adopted by the parliaments of both countries. After lengthy 
debates, the resolution was adopted by the Ukrainian Parliament 
(Verkhovna Rada) with aminimum majority (227 votes). The 
resolution’s very first sentence testified to the fact that the Ukrai- 
nian politicians did not push any of the boundaries defined by 
their Polish colleagues: “The 60th anniversary of the tragedy of 
the Polish population in Volhynia and Galicia during the German 
occupation prompts us to contemplate the past and future of 


864 In 2003, a guide to Polish and Ukrainian archival sources on Volhynia and 
Galicia in 1943-1944 appeared. Revealingly, the Polish section contained a de- 
tailed description of documentary collections in thirty-one archives, while 
the Ukrainian gave information on only six, and the HDASBU, which has the 
largest collection on this topic, was represented by only eight documents. See 
Volyn-Skhidna Halychyna 1943-1944. Putivnyk po polskykh ta ukrainskykh 
arkhivnykh dzherelakh, vol. 1 (Warsaw-Kyiv, 2003), 267-270. 
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Polish-Ukrainian neighbourly relations.”® Notable, events that 
represented atragedy for both nations are only mentioned in 
subsequent sentences. 

Two hours afterwards, an analogous declaration was adopted 
by the Polish Parliament (Sejm). As a demonstration of their 
willingness to compromise, Polish politicians rejected a last- 
minute proposal to replace the word tragedy in the declaration 
with the word genocide. The document was voted in by 323 Polish 
parliamentary deputies.** 

The 2003 commemorations concluded on July 11 with the 
unveiling of a memorial to Polish victims by the presidents of 
Ukraine and Poland in the village of Pavlivka (formerly Poryck). 
Despite an atmosphere of mutual respect and mutual forgiveness, 
this event did not herald the overcoming of the tragic past. In fact, 
to a large extent, these formalities did not reflect the prevailing 
public opinion, neither in Poland nor in Ukraine, where active 
information campaigns were reopening the wounds of the past. 
Symbolically it was presented by a tight police cordon around 
Pavlivka village, which protected the participants from represen- 
tatives of Ukrainian nationalist organizations that were demon- 
strating against the event. 

In general, despite assurances by the organizers that commemo- 
rating the tragic events in Volhynia in 1943 will promote the estab- 
lishment of genuinely cordial relations between the neighbouring 
countries, the ceremony resulted primarily in an excessive politi- 
cization of the issue of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. This politi- 
cization had stood, and to a great extent, still stands in the way 


6 On the approval of the Ukrainian-Polish parliamentary declaration sixty 
years after the Volhynian tragedy, see “Postanova Verkhovnoi Rady Ukrainy,” 
Vidomosti Verkhovnoi Rady Ukrainy, no. 7 (2004), 61. 

s «Jednym głosem. Parlamenty Polski i Ukrainy przyjęły oświadczenia 
o wołyńskiej tragedii,” Rzeczpospolita, July 11, 2003, http://new-arch. rp.pl/ar- 
tykul/442951.html. 
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of attempts not only to objectively clarify the conflict but also to 
properly honour its victims on both sides. 

July 11, 2003, aday to remember the victims of the Polish- 
Ukrainian conflict, became a virtually mandatory observance for 
Polish politicians. The Polish side has continued to be proactive in 
informing the public about these events. The one-sided approach 
to honour mainly the Polish victims of the Polish-Ukrainian war 
became somewhat better balanced after the regime changed in 
Ukraine. In 2005, Presidents Yushchenko and Kaczynski attended 
the unveiling of amonument to Ukrainians murdered by the 
Polish underground in the village of Pavlokoma in Bereziv County 
in Poland. In 2008, it was likely these cordial relations between the 
new presidents had prevented deployment of a campaign related 
to the 65th anniversary of the Volhynian tragedy on the same scale 
as the one five years previously. 

Unfortunately, political manipulation aimed at taking advan- 
tage of this historical tragedy has not abated. For example, the story 
surrounding the monumentto victims of the OUN and UPA in Warsaw 
was based on a falsified photograph of Polish children “killed by the 
UPA.” Even exposure by journalists proving that the photo story has 
been manipulated by using a pre-war picture from a criminal case, 
did not further halt attempts to use the tragedy to gain political divi- 
dends. Some local legislatures decided to adopt harshly-worded anti- 
Ukrainian resolutions.** On the international level, in 2007, through 
its deputies in the European Parliament, the right-wing League of 
Polish Families attempted to push through a draft decree recogniz- 
ing the events in Volhynia as a genocide against the Poles.** 


67 The Sejm (parliament) of the Lower Silesian Voivodeship (province) on Sep- 
tember 28, 2009, the Sejm of the Opole Voivodeship on the October 27, 2009, the 
Sejm of the Podkarpacikie (Subcarpathian) Voivodeship on the December 28, 
2009, and the Sejm of the Lublin Voivodeship on February 23, 2010. 

668 <Furoposłowie reagują na próby rehabilitacji UPA,” http://rp.pl/artykul/2,65650. 
html. 
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Periodically, the legal recognition of these events as 
a genocide has been on the agenda by various Polish politi- 
cians. Unfortunately, it is often manipulated by the Russian 
mass media, which see in it the possibility of counteracting the 
efforts made by Ukraine to obtain international recognition of 
the 1932-1933 Holodomor as a genocide.*® On July 15, 2009, the 
Polish Sejm adopted the resolution “On the question of the tragic 
fate of Poles on the Eastern Borderland.” The resolution is obvi- 
ously not a result of historical or legal deliberations but a pure 
result of the political compromise. It does not mention the word 
genocide, as had been demanded by some right-wing parties 
but has arather strange formulation about “mass killings with 
characteristics of ethnic cleansing and elements of genocide.”°”° 
Despite his friendly relations with President Yushchenko, Lech 
Kaczynski was conscious of his presidential election, which was 
to take place in 2010, and for which he wanted to mobilize the 
right-wing constituency. 

Surveys conducted by Polish sociologists in 2009 showed signifi- 
cant changes in public perceptions of the events in Volhynia in the 
1940s. In these surveys, over 56 per cent of respondents had heard 
of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. However, not only had public 
awareness increased but so also had the one-sided perception of 
how it should be evaluated, with 89 per cent believing that only 
Poles were its victims, and only 9 per cent believing that both Poles 
and Ukrainians were victims.® Such perception of the conflict 
has had an enormous impact on how the history of our nations is 
understood. According to the same 2009 survey (based on family 
recollections), over 63 per cent of Poles named Ukrainians as the 
main enemy during the Second World War, Germans appeared in 


6 See Zabytyi genotsid. ‘Volynskaia reznia’ 1943-1944 godov. Dokumenty 
i issledovaniia (Moscow, 2008). 

sm Kwiatkowski et al., Między codziennością, 259. 

6&1 Kwiatkowski et al., 262. 
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second place, with 62 per cent, followed by Russians with 57 per 
cent.o” 

As an indication that such a “hierarchy of enemies” was the 
result of media influence rather than of family recollections can 
be seen in families who had contact with representatives of other 
nations. Only 14 per cent had any contact with Ukrainians during 
the war, while 48 per cent were in touch with Germans and 40 
per cent were in touch with the Russians.°” This one-sidedness in 
perceptions of the Polish-Ukrainian conflict also affected attitudes 
regarding memorializing those who had participated in these 
events. In response to a question regarding whether the graves 
and cemeteries of participants in the Second World War should 
be tended, over 58 per cent agreed in the case of graves belonging 
to Wehrmacht soldiers, 63 per cent agreed in the case of Red Army 
soldier graves, and only 34 per cent believed that UPA soldiers 
deserved this.*”* 

Although the Polish-Ukrainian conflict ended many decades 
ago, the information war continues to this day. In addition, a third 
party is currently creating renewed tensions. In April 2010, an 
exhibit in Kyiv titled, “The Volhynian Massacre: Polish and Jewish 
victims of the OUN-UPA,” was organized by Russian-Speaking 
Ukraine (Russkoiazychnaia Ukraina), a well-known pro-Russian 
force in Ukraine, with cooperation with the Society for Memorial- 
izing the Victims of Crimes by Ukrainian Nationalists in Warsaw, 
which represents far-right political forces in Poland. The exhibi- 
tion’s main objective was not to examine the origins and events 
of the war, but to present the OUN and UPA as war criminals, thus 
compromising the previous President Yushchenko and his active 
efforts to rehabilitate the liberation movement. In addition, the 
exhibition allowed Polish nationalist extremists to spawn their 


62 Kwiatkowski et al., Między codziennością, 245. 
63 Kwiatkowski et al., 244. 
674 Kwiatkowski et al., 265. 
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propaganda by taking advantage of the new political situation in 
Ukraine. The information available in the exhibition kiosks was 
extremely one-sided, biased, and contained deliberate distortions 
and falsifications.** 

The broadcast of biased materials by popular Polish media 
continued as part of a broader informational campaign around 
the 70th anniversary of the “Volhynian Slaughter.” In April 2011, 
Ewa Siemaszko, a leading expounder of the conflict, published an 
article titled “Volyn and Sahryn” in the newspaper Rzeczpospoli- 
ta.5 The main idea of the text was the impossibility of comparing 
the Ukrainian anti-Polish attacks with the analogous actions of the 
Polish underground. In support of her thesis, she introduced the 
symptomatic term “preventive reprisal attacks.” This oxymoronic 
formulation becomes another instrument of the Polish media and 
some historians in the one-sided reporting of the conflict. 

Yet another example of biased treatment of the topic occurred in 
the October-November 2011 issue of the popular weekly Uwazam 
Rze.*” Its cover featured a 1937 photo of a group of schoolchildren 
and teachers in the village of Zagaje, with the caption “They were 
all killed.” In the keynote article, titled “Unwanted History,” jour- 
nalist Rafat Ziemkiewicz expressed the view that the truth about 
the genocide was being hidden from the Polish public and sacri- 
ficed in the name of political expediency. Key political forces and 
the Catholic Church were allegedly responsible for the conceal- 
ment. The article was complemented by author Piotr Zychowicz’s 
interview with Ewa Siemaszko, persuasively titled “It was Hell on 
Earth.” In this publication, we found dubious not only the answers 


65 «*Volynska rizanyna — vystavka pravdy, napivpravdy ta vidvertoi brekhni.” 
http://unian.net/ ukr/news/news-371605.html. 

66 Ewa Siemaszko, “Wołyń i Sahryń. Nie można zrównywać zbrodni ludo- 
bójstwa z uprzedzaniem ataków i odwetem za zabójstwa, terror i poniżenie,” 
Rzeczpospolita, November 15, 2011, http://rp.pl/artykul/61991,750348-0-rozni- 
cach-miedzy-ludobo stwem-a-obrona-przed-nim.html. 

6&7 Uważam Rze, October 30 to November 6, 2011. 
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of the interviewee, whose one-sided position on the issue is well- 
known but journalist’s questions as well. The first one immediate- 
ly cast doubt on his desire to shed light on the issue: “Why were 
they killing us?” The following questions were also succinct: “How 
did the children die? And the women? What was done with the 
bodies of the Poles?” The apparent function of these questions was 
simply to supplement the interviewee’s biased position. 

In June 2011, before the October election, the Polish parliament 
again brought up the half-century-old Polish-Ukrainian conflict. 
The Sejm’s deputy Franciszek Jerzy Stefaniuk tabled a motion to 
adopt a decree “On establishing 11 July as the day for commemo- 
rating the martyrdom of the Border Lands residents.” Justifying his 
motion, the deputy emphasized that it was intended to honour the 
memory of 200,000 [sic] victims of a crime that had the features of 
genocide. In his address, the politician went even further, compar- 
ing the conflict in Volhynia to Nazi and Soviet crimes, and Ukrai- 
nian insurgents to modern terrorists: 

This third crime against the Polish nation—alongside the Soviet and 

German genocides—has to date remained unpunished and uncon- 

demned. Instead, hundreds of monuments glorifying the terrorist 

criminals have been raised on the other side of the ocean, in Ukraine 


and even in Poland. And this is happening at a time when the civilized 
world is combating terrorism.*%8 


Adoption of the motion was planned for May 27, the day when 
Ukraine’s President Yanukovych was to visit Poland, but later it 
was taken off the agenda. 

Later, the idea to issue a joint statement of the parliaments of 
Ukraine and Poland rose among Ukrainian and Polish politicians. 
Although it is not known today [2012] whether such a statement 
will be issued and what its content will be, it is almost certain that 


68 Sejm Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. Kadencja IV. Sprawozdanie stenograficz- 
ne z 94 posiedzenia Sejmu Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej w dniu 7 czerwca 2011 
(pierwszy dzień obrad), 64—65. 
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it will mainly reflect the influence of these political forces, which 
are interested in further increasing tensions around this tragedy 
and its biased interpretation. 

Limited public awareness and the limited number of scholar- 
ly studies of the Second Polish-Ukrainian War have facilitated its 
politicization and continued mythmaking in both societies. So far, 
mainly victims or politicians have been presented as experts on 
the issue. This will only change when historians begin publishing 
studies and document collections. 

I strongly believe that the best way to honour the memory of all 
victims of the Second Polish-Ukrainian War is to tell the complete 
story of this event. I hope that my book is a small contribution to 
this process. 
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Ostash, Mykhailo 310 

Ostrizhsky, UPA battalion 
commander 202 

Ostrowski, Adam 16, 193, 224, 
225 
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Ozhha, Maria 271 
Ozymko, Mykhailo 302 


Panchyshyn, Lviv professor 
187 

Pansheta, Yevhen 128 

Patryliak, Ivan XV, XVI, XVII, 
34, 65, 76, 79, 138, 169, 172, 
213, 253 

Pavlyshyn, Luka 16, 104, 105, 
108 

Pazderski, Mieczysław 275 

Perebyinis, UPA detachment 
commander 202 

Perehinak, Hryhoriy 109, 138 

Perfetsky, Roman 128 

Petlura, Semen 145 

Piłsudski, Józef 52, 53 

Platon, bishop 181 

Plokhy, Serhiy VIII, XIV, XVIII, 
XXII 

Polycarp, Metripolitan 181 

Poręba Krzysztof, see Rumel, 
Zygmunt 

Potichnyi, Petro Yosyf 267 

Prirva, see Shtendera, Evhen 

Prokop, Myroslav 66 

Prut, see Vatsyk, Pavlo 

Pryshliak, Hryhoriy 242 

Pushchuk, Ivan 12, 252 


Radesha, Stepan 171 
Radosław, see Mazurkiewicz, Jan 
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Rakon, see Rowecki, Stefan 
Pawet 

Rapawy, Stephen VIII, XIV, XX, 
343 

Ren, see Mizerny, Vasyl 

Riasny, Vasiliy 295 

Robak, Stach 225 

Romanowski, Wincenty 210 

Ros, see Ivakhiv, Vasyl 

Rowecki, Stefan Paweł Gen 42, 
51, 75, 81, 104, 122, 140, 

Rózga, Wacław 297 

Ruban Maksym, see Lebed, 
Mykola 

Rubashenko, see Koval, Stepan 

Rudenko, Hryts 289 

Rudnev, Semion 141, 149, 150, 
157 

Rudyi, see Stelmashchuk, Yuriy 

Rumel, Zygmunt 167 


Samiilo, Petro 86 

Savchenko, Serhiy 291, 315 

Savchuk, Oleh 209 

Sawicki, Kazimierz Gen 186 

Sekuła, Stanisław 275 

Serhiy, see Stepaniak, Mykhailo 

Serhiichuk, Volodymyr 179 

Shavula, UPA battalion 
commander 161 

Shchyhelsky, Volodymyr 302, 303 

Shelest, see Sydor, Vasyl 

Sheptytsky, Andrei 105 
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Shkandrij, Myroslav XIV, XV 

Shtendera, Yevhen 290, 291 

Shukhevych, Roman 146, 186, 
281 

Shukov, Soviet partisan 
commander 171 

Shvaika, Ivanna 131 

Shvaika, Pavlo 131 

Shydlovska, Olha 200 

Siemaszko, Ewa 12, 173, 251, 
252, 340 

Siemaszko, Władysław 12, 173, 
251, 252, 324 

Sikorski, Władysław Gen 22, 
68, 76, 108, 111 

Singer, Joel David 30 

Siwy, AK detachment 
commander 210 

Skolozdra, Vasyl 160 

Skorupsky, Maksym 227, 228 

Ślepy, see Kotwicki, Jan 

Ślepy, WiN detachment 
commander 288 

Small, Melvin 30 

Snyder, Timothy VIII, IX, X, 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII, XXI, 28, 55, 84, 96, 
115, 124, 164 

Sobashek, Iliariy 49 

Sodol, Petro 22 

Sokół, see Fiałka, Michał 

Sokół, see Sekuła, Stanisław 

Som, see Ivakhiv, Vasyl 
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Sonar, see Ivakhiv, Vasyl 

Sosenko, Ivan 129 

Sowa, Andrzej 246 

Sribnyi, OUN liaison person 104 

Stalin, Joseph 70, 76, 108, 261, 
298 

Starukh, Yaroslav 265, 296, 298, 
312, 313, 317, 318 

Stefaniuk, Franciszek Jerzy 341 

Stelmashchuk, Yuriy 117, 118, 
119, 120, 147, 170, 177, 201 

Stepaniak, Mykhailo 16, 103, 
104, 105, 117, 146, 175, 192 

Stepaniv, Olena 243 

Stiah, see Starukh, Yaroslav 

Strutynsky, Mykola 127, 128 

Subtelny, Orest XIV, XVIII, XXII 

Sushko, Roman 60 

Sviaty, Mykhailo 61 

Svir, Ivan 129 

Svir, Mykhailo 129 

Svyryda, Vasyl 223, 224, 226 

Sydor, Vasyl 238 

Symchuk, Ivan 159 

Syvitskyi, Mykola 15 

Szary, see Pazderski, 
Mieczystaw 

Szawłowski, Ryszard 29, 47 

Szcześniak, Antoni 319 

Szota, Wiestaw 319 


Ther, Philipp 36, 50, 125, 253 
Timoshenko, Semion 64 
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Torzecki, Ryszard 28, 191, 314, 
330, 331 

Tosh, John 14 

Tsaruk, Yaroslav 12, 173, 252 

Tsyhan, UPA platoon 
commander 161 

Turowski, Józef 324 

Tusiewicz 163 

Tutka, Polish colonist 200 

Twardy, see Ćwiek, Wilhelm 

Tymoshchuk, Antonina 200 

Tymoshchuk, Evstakhiy 200 

Tymoshchuk, Lida 200 


Vadym, see Novytsky, Stepan 

Vasylenko, Petro 137 

Vatsyk, Pavlo 301 

Vershygora, Piotr 210 

Viatrovych, Volodymyr VII-XXI 

Vladimir (Volodymyr), the 
Great 3 

Voloshyn, Rostyslav 98, 99 

Vovk, see Pavlyshyn, Luka 

Vretsiona, Yevhen 192 


Wacław, see Biss, Józef 

Wasilewska, Wanda 214 

Węgierski, Jerzy 217 

Weltzer, Herald 13 

Wiktor, WiN detachment 
commander 288 

Wiluśko, see Ćwiek, Wilhelm 

Wnuk, Rafał 167, 287 
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Wolyniak, see Zadzierski, Józef 
Wyrwa, see Ksiazek, Stanistaw 


Yahoda, see Lukasevych, Marian 

Yar, see Kucher, Mykhailo 

Yaropolk, see Lebed, Mykola 

Yaroshevych, Semen 131 

Yatsiuk, Ukrainian farmer 201 

Yushchenko, Victor 334, 337, 
338, 339 


Zadzierski, Józef XVII, 271 
Zaitsev, Oleksander 46 
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Zajączkowski, Witold 61 

Zakharchuk, Serhiy 131 

Zakushtuy 109 

Zalizniak, see Shpontak, Ivan 
273) 

Zashkilniak, Leonid 34, 332 

Zhuk, UPA detachment 
commander 165 

Ziemkiewicz, Rafat 340 

Zov, see Sydor, Vasyl 

Zygmunt, AK lieutenant 286 


Zupanski, Andrzej 325 
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Abkhazia XIX 

Algeria XIX 

America 113 

Andriivka (Andrzejówka) 199 

Asia 70, 278, 284 

Auschwitz 346 

Austria-Hungary 
Austro-Hungarian 40, 41 


Bakhiv (Bachów) 270 

Balkans 32, 284 

Baltic countries 208 

Barszczowice 235 

Bartkówka 268 

Belarus 136 

Belz (Bełz) 196 

Berbeki 224 

Berest (Bereść) 199 

Berestechko (Beresteczko) 179 

Bereza Kartuska 53 

Berezhany (Brzeżany) 61, 63, 
194, 231, 235 

Bereziv (Brzozów) 199, 267, 
274, 337 

Berezivka 160 

Berezka 270 
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Berlin 158, 190, 278 

Bibrka (Bóbrka) 222, 235 

Bilhorai (Biłgoraj) 90 

Bilyn GBielin) 158, 178, 179 

Bircha (Bircza) 270, 301, 302, 
303 

Biskupchyn (Biskupczyn) 169 

Blazhiv (Błażów) 195 

Bohutychi (Bohutycze) 205 

Borownica 273, 274 

Borok (Borek) 160 

Borshchovychi (Barszczowice) 
235 

Borsuky (Borsuki) 160 

Bosnia-Herzegovina XIX 

Brest (Brześć) XV, 253 

Brody 188, 235 

Buchach (Buczacz) 101, 257 

Buh River (Bug) 77, 87, 143, 
155, 193, 199, 202, 207, 213, 
299 

Buk 316 

Bukivsko (Bukowsko) 306 

Bukovyna (Bukowina) 130 

Bystrychi (Bystrzyce) 155 
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Canada 7, 17, 41 

Carpathian Mountains 311 

Carpathian Sich (Sicz Karpacka) 
49, 50 

Carpathian Territory 258 

Carpatho-Ukraine (Karpacka 
Ukraina) 50, 69 

Central and Eastern Europe 40, 
50, 126, 278 

Central Ukraine 68, 94 

Cherepyn (Czerepin) 222 

Cherniiv (Czernijów) 180 

Chesaniv (Cieszanów) 88, 207 

China XIX 

Chortkiv 101 

Cracow 17, 65 

Croatia XIX, 205 

Curzon Line, see Zakerzonnia 

Czechoslovakia 36, 49, 50, 124, 
125, 306, 317 


Dardanelles 280 
Davydiv (Dawidów) 239 
Dazhva (Dażwa) 180 
Derazhnivka (Derażne) 155 
Dibrova (Dąbrowa) 206 
Dnipropetrovsk 
(Dniepropietrowsk) 209 
Dobra 142 
Dobre (neer Bircza) 301 
Dobromyl (Dobromil) 258 
Dolyna (Dolina) 312 
Dominopol 168, 169 
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Dorohusk 132, 213 

Dorohychyn (Dorohiczyn) 61 

Dovzhytsia (Dołżyca) 316 

Drohobych (Drohobycz) 61, 
190, 246 

Dryshchiv (Dryszczów) 87 

Dubno 143, 181 

Dubrivka (Dąbrówka) 298 

Dubrovytsia (Dąbrowica) 272 

Dylągowa 268, 300 

Dyniv (Dynów) 269 

Dynyska (Dyniska) 206 


Eastern Borderlands (Kresy 
Wschodnie) 54, 55, 65, 67, 
108, 148 

Eastern Europe 40, 42, 69, 73, 
125, 278, 280, 284 

Eastern Galicia (Galicja 
Wschodnia) XIII, 65 

Eastern Lands (Ziemie 
Wschodnie) 122 

Eastern Little Poland (Malopolska 
Wschodnia) 40, 221 

Eastern Polonia Minor 
(Malopolska Wschodnia) 40 

England 111, 112, 113 

Europe IX, X, XXI, 35, 39, 41, 70, 
124, 126, 136, 257, 284, 334, 

European Union IX 


Falkivshchyna, see 
Falkivshchyzna 
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Falkivshchyzna 
(Falkowszczyzna) 157 

Finland 280 

France 40, 50, 68 


Galicia (Galicja) VII, XII, XIII, 
XV, XVII, XXI, XXX, 3, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 28, 34, 40, 42, 56, 
69, 72, 75, 80, 98-101, 124, 
126, 133, 142, 154, 176, 178, 
182-192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 202, 214-218, 220, 222, 
230, 231, 233, 235, 251, 253, 
254, 257-276, 281, 331, 335 

Generalgouvernement 
(Generalna Gubernia) 17, 
65, 72, 76, 134, 156 

Germany IX, XIX, XXXIII, 25, 35, 
40, 50, 59, 60, 65, 67, 69, 72, 
73, 76, 78, 151, 179, 327 

Great Britain (Britain) 68, 93, 
108 


Halianivka (Halinówka) 162 

Haly (Hały) 163 

Hanachiv (Hanaczów) 216, 217, 
218, 225 

Hdeshyn (Gdeszyn) 205 

Hilske (Hulskie) 316 

Hlibovychi (Glebowice) 222 

Hlomcha (Hłomcza) 312 

Holoby (Hołoby) 180 

Holosko (Hołosko) 235 
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Holovno 180 

Holyn (Gołyń) 160 

Honchari (Gonczary) 239 

Honiatychky (Honiatyczki) 205 

Hopky (Hopkie) 129 

Horayets (Gorajec) 271 

Horodnytsia (Horodnica) 62 

Horodyshche (Horodyszcze) 
157 

Horokhiv (Horochów) XXXI, 98, 
143, 164 

Horpyna 224 

Horusha 180 

Hory Stryikovetski (Góry 
Stryjowieckie) 225 

Hrabovets (Grabowiec) 131, 
135, 246 

Hrady (Grady) 179 

Hrubeshiv (Hrubieszów) XV, 
19, 20, 21, 89, 94, 95, 96, 127, 
131, 134, 135, 199, 202, 207, 
209, 253, 287, 288, 291, 309 

Hubynok (Hubinek) 206, 

Huchva River (Huczwa) 202, 
205, 206 

Humenets (Humieniec) 195 

Huta 161, 163, 250 

Huta Brzóska 270 

Huta Mytska (Huta Mydzka) 
160 

Huta Pieniacka 226, 227 

Huta Stepańska 153, 160, 163 
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Ihnativka (Ignatówka) 162 


Japan IX, XIX 
Jasienica Polska 223, 224 
Jedwabne 327 


Kamianek 160 

Kamianets Podilsky (Kamieniec 
Podolski) 228 

Kamianka (Kamionka) 235 

Kamianka Strumilova 
(Kamionka Strumiłowa) 223 

Kaminne (Kamienne) 160 

Karolinka 180 

Katyn (Katyń) 111, 327 

Kazymyrivka (Kaźmierówka) 
87 

Kenya XIX 

Khalupki (Chałupki) 229 

Kherson (Cherson) 209 

Khmelivka 162 

Kholm (Chełm) 19, 253 

Kholm Land (Chełmszczyzna) 
17, 20, 52, 72, 83—96, 100, 
103, 104, 108, 109, 110, 126, 
127-135, 144, 196, 197-203, 
205, 207, 263, 276, 351 

Kholm-Pidlashia (Ziemia 
Chełmsko-Podlaska) VII, XV, 
XVII, XXI, 72, 135 

Khorobriv (Choroborów) 275 

Khorostyta (Chorostyta) 

Khvalka (Chwałka) 178, 179 
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Kivertsi (Kiwerce) 12, 162 

Klepariv (Kleparów) 235 

Kleshtiv (Klesztów) 87 

Kliuisk (Klusk) 180 

Kniazhe (Kniaże) 142 

Kobylske (Kobylskie) 316 

Kolky (Kołki) 119 

Komancha (Komańcza) 307 

Komarno 246 

Koniukhy (Koniuchy) 179 

Korchmyn (Korczmin) 86 

Korets (Korzec) 155 

Koryta 157 

Koryty see Koryta 

Kosovo XIX 

Kostopil (Kostopol) 140, 143, 
155 

Kovel (Kowel) 119, 143, 147, 213 

Krasne 196 

Krasylne (Krasilno) 157 

Krekhiv (Krechów) 196 

Kremenets (Krzemieniec) 143 

Kremlin, the 76, 314 

Kryliv (Kryłów) 87 

Kryve (Krzywe) 316 

Kryvoverba (Krywowerba) 130 

Kupychiv (Kupiczów) 180 

Kurort 162 

Kvasiv (Kwasów) 142 

Kyiv (Kijów) 17, 74, 334, 339 


Lady 160 
Lahivtsi 205 
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Lashchiv (Łaszczów) 129, 204, 
206 

Laskiv (Łasków) 199 

Lemko Land 
(Lemkowszczyzna) 276, 306, 
309 

Lesser Eastern Poland 
(Malopolska Wschodnia) 

Liakhava (Lachawa) 301 

Lidice 305 

Lisko (Lesko) 19, 305 

Lityn (Lityn) 180 

Liubachiv (Lubaczów) 183, 234, 
271 

Liublynets Novyi (Lubliniec 
Nowy) 88, 268 

Liublynets Staryi (Lubliniec 
Stary) 88, 268 

Liuboml (Luboml) 98, 132, 143, 
171, 180 

Liudvypil (Ludwipol) 62, 214 

Lodz (Łódź) 156 

Lomy (Lomy) 160 

London 8, 18, 22, 82, 84, 106, 
111, 122, 166, 176, 192, 194, 
235, 260, 285, 291 

Lopatyn (Lopatyn) 235 

Lopushna (Lopuszna) 222 

Lopynka (Lopienka) 316 

Lublin 87, 91, 92, 135, 203, 204, 
297 

Lupkiv (Łupków) 307 

Lutsk (Łuck) 99, 143, 156 
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Lviv (Lwów) VII, 23, 40, 51, 66, 
69, 80, 81, 104, 105, 106, 144, 
165, 183, 186, 187, 188, 192, 
196, 197, 204, 216, 222, 224, 
231, 234, 239-244, 258, 266, 
334 

Lysa Hora (Łysa Góra) 162 


Maidan Lepensky (Majdan 
Lipieński) 142 

Maidan Novyi 205 

Maidan Velykyi (Majdan 
Wielki) 205 

Makovychi (Makowicze) 210 

Malkiv (Małków) 199 

Malkovychi (Małkowice) 271 

Malovody (Małowody) 257 

Malychi (Malice) 199 

Malyi Huriv 166 

Malyn (Malin) 181 

Melnyky (Mielniki) 160 

Melnytsi (Mielnica) 160 

Miahke (Miake) (Miętkie) 199 

Mirche (Mircze) 134 

Mitolic 80 

Mochulky (Moczułki) 210 

Modryn (Modryń) 199, 209 

Molodiatychi (Mołodiatycze) 
131, 135 

Molozhiv (Mołożów) 128 

Moscow (Moskwa) 69, 70, 76, 
158, 190, 192, 277, 278, 282, 
283, 314, 315 
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Mostyska (Mościska) 195 
Mulychiv 89 

Mutvytsia (Mutwica) 160 
Mykolaiv (Mikołajów) 60 


Nabrizh (Nabróż) 129, 131, 205, 
206 

Naditychi (Nadiatyche) 61 
Nadsiannia (Nadsanie) 240 
Nagorzany 306 

Namibia XIX 

Nebeshchany (Niebieszczany) 305 
Nemyriv (Niemirów) 234 

New York 22 

Nimstiv (Niemstów) 88 

North America 113 
Northwestern Ukraine 81 
Novosilky (Nowosiółki) 80 
Novosiltsi 300 

Novyi Dvir (Nowy Dwór) 180 
Novyi Liublynets, see 
Liublynets Novyi 

Novyi Maidan 205 

Novyny (Nowiny) 165 


Nowotaniec 306 


Obórki 99, 100 

Odesa (Odessa) 209 

Okhlopiv (Ochłopów) 142 

Oleksandriya (Aleksandria) 99, 
162 

Olyka (Ołyka) 156 

Omelanka 160 
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Orly (Orły) 271 
Orzeszyn 165 

Osekriv (Osiekrów) 210 
Osovychi (Osowicze) 160 
Ossa 210 

Ostrivky (Ostrówki) 132, 160, 162 
Ostroh (Ostróg) 181, 334 
Ostrów 231 

Ostruvky, see Ostrivky 
Ozeriany (Ozierany) 180 
Ozhanna (Ożanna) 272 


Parosla (Parośla) 137, 139, 331 

Pashova (Pashova) 265 

Pasiky (Pasieki) 87, 266 

Pavlivka (Poryck) 165, 173, 336 

Pavlokoma (Pawłokoma) 267, 
268, 270, 337 

Peremyshl (Przemyśl) 19, 80, 
101, 267, 271, 286, 299, 305, 
309, 318, 

Peremyshliany (Przemyślany) 
190, 217, 222, 231, 235 

Perespa 89 

Perespa (Volhynia) 160 

Perevodiv (Przewodów) 309 

Pidhaitsi (Podhajce) 129, 231, 
235 

Pidhirtsi (Podhorce) 135 

Pidkamin (Podkamień) 227 

Pidliashia (Podlasie) VII, XV, 
XVI, XVII, XXI, 72, 85, 86, 88, 
90, 92, 109, 131, 135, 253 
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Pidvysoke (Podwysokie) 250 

Pniaky (Pniaki) 143 

Podilla (Podole) 188 

Pohulianka (Pohulanka) 162 

Poland VIII, X, XI, XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXVII, 
XXXIII, 3, 6, 8, 16, 17, 19, 25, 
32, 35, 41, 42, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 65, 66, 
68, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 90, 91, 
99, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
132, 134, 144, 146, 148, 156, 
162, 173, 183, 189, 191, 197, 
207, 208, 216, 221, 232, 236, 
249, 252, 254, 261, 266, 268, 
270, 278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
293, 298, 305, 309, 310, 314, 
315, 323, 325, 327, 328, 333, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 339, 341 

Polany 160 

Polish Republic (Rzeczpospolita 
Polska) 32, 34, 42, 49, 51, 53, 
54, 55, 64, 65, 75, 90, 123, 
130, 197, 240, 314 

Polissia (Polesie) XV, 61, 63, 64, 
76, 107, 109, 116, 138, 182, 
213, 253 

Poltava Region 
(Poltawszczyzna) 289 

Pommerania (Pomorze) 156 

Porazh (Poraz) 305 

Poryck, see Pavlivka 
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Posadiv (Posadów) 205, 206 

Poselche (Podselcze) 160 

Poznań 89, 156 

Pryslip (Przysłup) 316 

Przebraze (Przebraże) 163 

Pysareva Vola (Pisarzowa 
Wola) 178 

Pyskorovychi (Piskorowice) 
271, 272 


Radava (Radawa) 269 

Radekhiv (Radziechów) 187, 
235 

Radoshytsi (Radoszyce) 307 

Radovychi (Radowicze) 180 

Rafalivka (Rafałówka) 179 

Rava Ruska (Rawa Ruska) 183, 
196, 234, 235 

Rava, see Rava Ruska 

Recovered Territories (Ziemie 
Odzyskane) 35 

Remel 99 

Remezivtsi (Remizowce) 224 

Revushky (Rzewuszki) 210 

Riashiv Rzeszów Voivodeship 
(rzeszowskie województwo) 
319 

Richytsia (Rzeczyca) 205, 206 

Riplyn (Rzeplin) 199, 206 

Rivne (Równe) 23, 155, 172, 
179, 181, 209, 213, 214, 348, 
352 

Rohatyn 194, 231, 250 
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Rokytne (Rokitno) 140 

Romania 205 

Romashkove (Romaszkowo) 
160 

Ropa 302 

Rozdol (Rozdół) 249 

Ruda 158, 249 

Ruda Różaniecka 274 

Russia XXXIII, 67, 99, 148, 192, 
258, 261, 327, 333 

Rymachi (Rymacze) 132 


Sadova 165 

Sahryn (Sahryń) 199, 200, 340 

Sambir (Sambor) 61, 195 

Sarny 140 

Selyska (Siedliska) 274, 268 

Selysko (Siedlisko) 160 

Serbia 32, 36, 205 

Serednytsia (Serednica) 265 

Sholomyya 239 

Shymonysko (Szymonisko) 160 

Sian Region 71, 240 

Sian River (San) 20, 77, 193, 
266, 269, 272, 292, 300, 312 

Sianik (Sanok) 240, 298 

Siberia 65, 298 

Side 195 

Sielnica 268, 300 

Silesia 337 

Skalat (Skałat) 250 

Skole 190 

Slovakia (Slovak) 299, 307 
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Sluch River 214 

Sobyshchyne 179 

Sokal 187, 235 

Sokolivka (Sokołówka) 222 

Solokiya River (Sołokija) 199 

Soshnyky (Soszniki) 163 

South Ossetia XIX 

Southern Polesie 107 

Southern Ukraine 141 

Soviet Russia 67 

Spain 40 

Stanimirz 

Stanyslaviv (Stanisławów) 61, 
179, 194, 221, 258 

Stanymyr (Stanimirz) 217 

Stara Huta 157 

Stare Selo (Stare Sioło) 198, 
205, 206, 239 

Steniatyn 129, 205, 206 

Stepan (Stepań) 155 

Stepancha Grutska see Huta 
Stepanska 

Stokhid 213 

Stoyaniv (Stojanów) 235 

Striltsi (Strzelce) 128, 130 

Strubovyska (Strzebowiska) 
316 

Stryi (Stryj) 194, 235, 249 

Stryzhivets (Strzyżowiec) 199 

Studene 316 

Styr River 213 

Sushybaba (Suszybaba) 180 
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